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ALCOA SAILS THE 


A citadel in the sky, the crumbling ruins 
of a harbor fort, a cannon ball revealed 
by shifting sands—the historic Carib- 
bean is alive with memories. And there’s 
no finer way to enjoy its sunny pleasures 
than on a 16-day Alcoa de luxe cruise. 
The keynote of life aboard an Alcoa 
ship is carefree informality, against a 
background of gracious living —outdoor 
pool, superb cuisine, good service, alr 


conditioning, lovely rooms. Don’t wait. 


There’s a sailing every Saturday from 
New Orleans with calls at six colorful, 
historic ports. Or you may prefer one of 
Alcoa’s 11-25 day cruises aboard a lei- 
surely 12-passenger freighter or modern 
air-conditioned ore ship. For details see 
your travel agent; or write today for 
literature to the Cruise Department, 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. or 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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From Rio... Chicago. 


... Bombay 


. . Majorca 
... Tokyo—almost any 
place you can name—comes wave 
after wave of charge tickets from 
the more than 32,000 participating 
establishments. 

Also streaming in are card-holder 
remittances and applications by the 
thousands from every section of the 
cr: me 
paper work that American Express 
Credit Card Headquarters (NYC) 
must process—in fastest time and at 
lowest cost. 


This gives some idea of the 


Taking pictures of these and other 
incoming items with Recordak Micro- 
filmers does much to kéep the paper 
work flowing’ from department to 
department. And it brings these 
advantages— 


1. Cuts costs by eliminating manual 
transcription on job after job. 
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An American Express Credit Card is presented at Hotel Miramar overlooking Rio de Janeiro’s famed Copacabana Beach 


More than 600000 card holders ‘charging it' the world over 


—but American Express finds the record-keeping easy with the help of Recordak Microfilming! 


2. Speeds customer billing, pay- 
ments to participating establishments, 
and approval time on Credit Card 
applications by providing copies of 
vital records instantly. 
3. Establishes tight control —any 
item, out of millions, can be viewed im- 
mediately in a Recordak Film Reader. 
All of which improves service and 
results in better good will with Ameri- 
can Express Credit Card holders as 
well as restaurants, hotels, motels, 
night clubs, florists, gift shops, and all 
others honoring the card. 


WHAT EVERYONE IN BUSINESS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
RECORDAK MICROFILMING 

[_} Hotels, airlines, railroads, steamship 
lines—and more than a hundred other 
types of business—are using this remark- 
able photographic process to speed their 
daily routines. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
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It’s the fastest, lowest cost way to 
copy records of any type or size. Up to 
400 items can be photographed in 1 min- 
ute ... up to 60 pictures made on a cent’s 
worth of film. 

Principal use in business is to elimi- 
nate—or greatly reduce—manual record- 
keeping on all types of jobs. Space savings 
of 99% and greater protection are extra 
dividends, 


r , ~ . 
New film-coding advances, such as 


Kodamatic Indexing, take the hunt and 
peck out of film reference . . . let you find 
any microfilmed record in seconds, 

| Paper reproductions in varying sizes 
can be made directly from your micro- 
films fast as needed. 


Recordak Microfilmers are designed 
for all requirements and budgets. Thirty- 


eeoesecececeseese es eMAIL COUPON TODAY. -++-ceecececeeee 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet, ‘““Short Cuts with Recordak Microfilmineg 





* RECORDAK CORPORATION 

: 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
* Name ae 

Y Street . —— — 

: City 


further details. 





day free trial lets you try without obliga- 
tion to buy or rent. (Recordak Reliant 
shown above), 

Send for free booklet, ‘Short Cuts 
with Recordak Microfilming,” which gives 


** Recerdak”’ is a trademark 
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CAKEWALK 


GAUCHO 


RADCLIFFE 


A RED CROSS SHOE 


RUSTIC 


The tone and texture of fall. The very feel of fall is here in fashion’s subtle contrast of color and texture . .. achieved 
by accenting soft brushed leather with the smooth reverse side. Designed on fleeting heels to dash lightly through your tweed 


and tailored Autumn. Each with the soft and supple ease that makes you love to live in Cobbies. Most Cobbies—10.%5 to 12.95 


THE NITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 7, OHIO © THIS PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
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AUGUST COveER. Sparkling young Laura May Beltz, of Kotzebue, typifies today’s 
forward-paced Alaska. Our eighteen-year-old, pictured here by John Lewis Stage, is the 
daughter of Eskimo and German parents. Her father is a bush pilot, and it seems the most 
natural thing in the new Alaskan world that Laura May, too, can pilot a plane—but would 
be at a loss if you asked her to paddle the traditional umiak beached behind her. As for 
the Husky pup in her arms, chances are he’// never hear the dog-sledder’s cry of “*Mush!”’ 


NEXT MONTH. The Connecticut Yankee, 1959 style, emerges as a startlingly new char- 
acter under Jerome Weidman’s scrutiny, and Irish-Canadian Brian Moore reveals some 
freewheeling aspects of Montreal. Arthur C. Clarke predicts a world controlled from space; 
Herbert Kubly visits Italy’s paradoxical Adriatic Coast; Joe McCarthy introduces you to 
backstage doings at the Miss America pageant; Noel Barber gives an inside picture of daily 
life in Antarctica; and you'll go along with James Warner Bellah on Custer’s last march. 
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TRADEMARK 


_t's our guess that dogs 
will pick up more Titleists this 
vear than ever — simply because 
there will be more Titleists to 
pick up. Never before have so 
many people played this wonder- 
ful ball—the 10 year favorite of 
amateurs and pros in big time 
competition, 


For the good of your game try a 
Titleist — sold like all Acushnet 
balls thru golf course pro shops 
only. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS, 
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Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 








TO EUROPE 


MEXICO - CARIBBEAN 


MADRID to the 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


Madrid and matadors. . . old 

Seville, Granada and summer 
fairs of Valencia . . . then the Riviera 
and Paris! See the Alps, Black Forest 
and Rhine, then sunlit Scandinavia 
and its days without nights. 


ANCIENT PORTUGAL 
and all IBERIA 


Enter Europe at Lisbon. . . old 

before even the Romans were 
there. See the mighty Pyrenees; visit 
Andorra. Roam the Iberian peninsula 
from Gibraltar to Costa Brava, and 
visit Majorca, too. 


Unusual 


SUMMER and AUTUMN 
ROUTE OF THE SUN TRIPS 


Send coupon today for fares and 
facts. Get acquainted with the NEW 
GUEST on the mid-atlantic route, 
then plan your trip in detail with any 
authorized agent. First Class or Econ- 
omy Class available on all flights to 
Europe . Tourist Class on all 
Caribbean circles. 


SEE YOUR GUEST TRAVEL AGENT 


EUROPE from ROME 
to PARIS and COPENHAGEN 


The Route of the Sun adds 12 

extra cities to your European 
trip, at no extra fare. Include Lisbon, 
Madrid, Paris and Milan! Include 
Switzerland, England, Holland and 
wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen. 
Return direct to New York or on the 
Polar route to California. 


MIAMI — MEXICO 
ACAPULCO 
and all the CARIBBEAN 


Visit the great cities of the sun, 

islands in the sun: Cool Mexico 
City, 7,500 feet high . . . Acapulco 
and Pacific surf . . . Caracas and 
Trinidad, the breeze-swept islands of 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica and 
Cuba .. . the super-luxury of Miami 
Beach. Start your Caribbean circle 
either through Miami or Mexico City, 
as you please. 


_s 
q Guest 











ee ee ee ee ROUTE OF THE SUN 
GUEST AEROVIAS MEXICO 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. . RV, 
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ADDRESS eee FREE! Please send fare and 

Sun Tour information as 

ee ee checked. 
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SAS Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., General Sales Agents in U.S. A. and Canada 
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LETTERS 


Our Authors Answer Back: 


@ Paul Bowles and Nadine Gordimer 
pass along two letters from our readers: 


Dear Mr. Bowles: 

Do you really believe France ‘‘con- 
tinues” war in Algeria just for the sake 
of fun (The Moslems, April HoLipay)? 
As for our “rights,” what “right” do 
you have to treat the Indians, the Ne- 
groes or the Puerto Ricans as you did 
and still do? The minute France loses 
Algeria, you Americans are THROUGH. 
In no time your brilliant civilization will 
be bashed in by your colored people 
sick and tired of being segregated. They 
only need foreign support which you 
will find sneaking up to them in most 
unsuspected manners. America’s bor- 
ders stretch to Algeria now whether 


you like it or not. FRANCIS GOUDARD 


Neuilly-sur-Seine 
France 


@ Mr. Bowles replies: **What makes 
this letter interesting is its similarity in 
reasoning to Hitler's declaration that 
Nazi Germany was really a bulwark for 


Western culture against the danger of 


Russian barbarism. Now it’s France 
providing the sandbags, and against the 
menace of our ‘colored people. It's 
astonishing that the Frenchmen who feel 
as Mr. Goudard does are the ones who 
go straight into making an analogy be- 
tween our own South where the condi- 
tion of the Negro has been growing bet- 
ter during the past decades, and Algeria, 
where a war of suppression is being 
waged to prevent a nation from being 
born. There is no analogy possible. I 
resent being told by French people that 
our behavior toward the Negroes is no 
different from their treatment of the 
Algerians. The statement is a stock one 
and a conscious distortion of fact. It 
would be discouraging to think that all 
these people have so lost touch with 
moral reality that they can no longer see 
the difference.” —ED. 


Dear Miss Gordimer: 

I wish to send a few comments on 
Apartheid (April HoLipAy). 

“It cannot occur to the white child 
that the black one has any rights out- 
side of charity... ,"” Nadine Gordimer 
says, “and it is difficult for us not to 
feel somewhere secretly that we are 
better.” There is no denying that a 
contemporary view of life in a mixed 
community has its gloomy aspects. Re- 
flection, however, should lead us to the 
historical fact that we are better. The 
black inhabitants had the land to them- 
selves for hundreds of years and never 
developed even a rudimentary civili- 
zation. Not until this race had con- 
tact with the white race did it have any 
knowledge of civilized manners and 
morals. 

*“. .. and black revenge the long if 
not the last answer to all that the whites 
have done to the blacks.”” What indeed 
have the whites done to the blacks? The 
worst possible indictment seems to be 
that the whites found the blacks as they 
were and left them that way while 
building for themselves homes in a new 
world. 
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“Sense of justice outraged, con- 
science troubled, friendships restricted 
to one color . . . Guilt about white 
privilege . . . How to save his child 
from inferior schooling. . .”” What kind 
of school would his child attend if he 
had never seen a white man? How can 
his child be expected to perform as if 
he had a white man’s background? The 
black man is but a beneficiary of white 
civilization to which he has made no 
contribution. What present right has 
he to demand anything? 

The whole African issue is full of ob- 
jective information, causing me to 
wonder why only Apartheid is pre- 
sented in a controversial manner. 

DOROTHY JONES 

Vice Chairman 

Tennessee Federation 

for Constitutional Government 
Nashville 


® Author Nadine Gordimer replies: “It 
depresses me to see the attempts at self- 
justification offered from across the 
world. The information in my article 
was accurate and therefore objective. 
The opinions expressed were my own, 
formed by personal experience and the 
dictates of my conscience. ‘Objec- 
tivity’ can only be called into question 
when there is something to be said for 
both sides of an issue. The fact that we 
whites have the knowledge cannot be 
construed, by any system of ethics or re- 
ligion that I ever heard of, to mean that 
we must keep it to ourselves forever. The 
black child is prevented by law from 
access to a fuller curriculum. No honest 
person could deny that the mass of 
Africans are more ignorant, less clean, 
more superstitious, and, t"rough poverty 
and stringent housing restrictions, live 
very differently from white people. At 
the same time, no honest person could 
find the justification for keeping them 
that way. It is, indeed, ‘the worst pos- 
sible indictment that the whites found 
the blacks as they were and left them 
that way’—in fact, seem determined to 
keep them that way. The ‘present’ right 
that the black man now has is to demand 
no more or less than an unbarred oppor- 
tunity to enter the modern world that 
has been brought to his door.’—ED. 


Alumni Note 


Carl Carmer’s very fine article, The 
Champlain Valley (June HoO.ipay), is 
bound to bring you enthusiastic grati- 
tude from Yorkers and Vermonters 
alike. For those who are alumni of the 
University of Vermont, however, the 
climax to his article was missing. How 
disappointing his research had not re- 
vealed that “contemplation of the 
beauty of Lake Champlain” inspired 
the University’s Alma Mater which 
never mentions any virtues of the uni- 
versity, but devotes itself to paeans of 
praise for Champlain. How about it, 
sons and daughters of Vermont? Shall 
we sing one chorus of our lovely 
“Champiain” for “philosopher, poet 
and wise man” Carl Carmer? 

CHARLOTTE C. BROWN 

UVM ’27 

Orange, N.J. 

Continued on Page 6 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
THE LIGHTER...DRIER...SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS + BLENDED ‘SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. — 


Come to 


Japan is a delightful combination. of the 
oldand the new: age-old customs and manners, 
. sparkling 
ties, excellent hotels, shops 


the charm of tradition. . 
modern « 
and transportation. 


Come to Japan for a different vacation 
. for new and exciting travel 


thrills! Mail the coupon below 
to the JTA office nearest 

you for information and 
illustrated folders. 


e See your Travel Agent 
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Continued from Page 4 
Hoosier Sidelights 


I was especially interested in Pioneers 
in Paradise (June HOLIDAY) about New 
Harmony, Indiana. My grandmother, 
orphaned as a small girl, was taken into 
the home of David Dale Owen, geol- 
ogist son of Robert Owen, as a com- 
panion to their daughter. As a bride, 
she came to Kansas with my grand- 
father in 1870, bringing with them 
what were probably the first Trees of 
the Golden Rain—or gate trees—to be 
grown in Kansas. They bought 160 
acres of virgin prairie, across which one 
diagonal furrow had been plowed, built 
a home and set out many trees, some of 
which remain. Great wagon trains 
passed by their door coming from 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, to 
trade in Arkansas City. My 84-year- 
old mother still owns the farm which 
now produces wheat and oil, and she 
has in her possession papers signed by 
George Rapp and Robert Dale Owen. 

VELDA KLINK GOCHIS 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


I enjoyed Pioneers in Paradise, but 
am sorry you were taken in by that 
faked photograph of a New Harmony 
stonemason recutting the Angel Ga- 
briel’s footprints. The “stonemason” is 
the late Harry Slater, for many years 
editor of the New Harmony Register 
and a man with an independent and 
somewhat eccentric mind. How he was 
persuaded to pose for the phony photo- 
graph is something I'll never know, but 
neither he nor anyone else has to recut 
Gabriel’s footprints They're there to 
Stay. HOWARD A. WILSON 

Galesburg, Il. 


Platonic Affair 


I recall a deliehtful old gentleman 
who used to know both Lillian Russell 
and Diamond Jim Brady. They fre- 
quently \isited his club at Beau Rivage 
on Long Island, but he scofied at any 
notion of romance between them as 
Mr. Beebe says in referring to their 
long relationship in The Lost Art of 
Being Rich (June Houipay). The affair 
was purely platonic. The one love of 
Diamond Jim’s life was Edna Mc- 
Cauley, a dazzling beauty in her own 
right, if somewhat eclipsed by the belle 
of Clinton, Iowa. Mr. Brady danced 
attendance on the lady known as Lil 
for many a year, but in the capacity of 
faithful friend, doting admirer and in- 
defatigable entrepreneur. 

CHARLES DICKINSON 
Baltimore 
Family History 


Mr. Herbert Kubly in Pittsburgh 
(March Houipay) has made several 
disparaging misstatements of fact about 
my father, Henry Clay Frick. The as- 
sertion “Frick ordered a hired army of 
guards and Pinkertons to fire on orderly 
strikers” is a very serious accusation. 
Evidence produced before the Federal 
House and Senate Investigation Com- 
mittees clearly showed that the Pinker- 
ton watchmen and other employees 
who were sent to guard the Homestead 
Steel Works on the morning of July 6, 
1892, were under strict orders not to 
use arms unless for the protection of 
their lives. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the strikers were anything but 


orderly. In response to the appeal on 
July 6, 1892, by the Sheriff of Alle- 
gheny County to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the entire National Guard 
of the State was sent to Homestead to 
restore order. 

Mention is made of “Henry Clay 
Frick, whose father was a Swiss im- 
migrant.’ Actually, John W. Frick was 
born in this country, and it was his 
great-grandfather who emigrated here 
in 1767. HELEN C. FRICK 

Pittsburgh 


In Further Search 


I am a bit nettled about your men- 
tion of J. K. Gill Company in In 
Search of Portland (May Houipay). In 
trying to build up the character of our 
citizens, Nancy Ross indicates Port- 
land is supposed to be “bookish,” and 
that J. K. Gill Company who formerly 
supplied the whole Northwest with 
books now devotes more space and 
effort to typewriters and adding ma- 
chines. Further, Portland has no in- 
teresting bookshops like Seattle. 

Gill’s still supplies trade books whole- 
sale to dealers, libraries and schools all 
over Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 
Our book department is one of the 
largest west of the Mississippi. Our 
retail sales of trade books are more 
than sixty times our total typewriter 
business, our wholesale trade books 
are about double retail, and textbooks 
three times that. Portlanders are still 
inclined to be “bookish,” and Gill’s is 
delighted to have them that way. 

HAROLD D. GILL 
Chairman of the Board 
J. K. Gill Company 
Portland, Ore. 


@ Mrs. Ross replies: “I am sorry to 
have nettled Mr. Gill with some quota- 
tions I used from a Portland citizen. 1 
believe Mr. Gill has overlooked the sa- 
lient point: the remarks in my piece 
were enclosed in quotation marks and do 
not necessarily represent my viewpoint. 
It was my intention to assess and express 
a ‘climate of opinions’ about Portland, 
and what citizens have to say about their 
home town certainly has pertinence and 
value. Mr. Gill has come up with some 
statistics about the 
amount of book business Gill’s does, but 
I do not believe he has answered the 
charge—that Portland does not have the 
kind of exciting bookstores to be found 
in Seattle. 

**What is there to compare with the 
two Hartman Stores, particularly the 
one on University Way in Seattle with 
its open fire burning on chilly days, its 
pot of coffee on the hob, its chairs to 
lounge in while browsing ; or to Shoreys, 
that vast jumbled treasure trove in down- 
town Seattle which reminds one of old 
London bookstores like Foyles ?”” —ED. 


very impressive 


In Search of Portland has certainly 
stirred up the city. Few points of in- 
terest missed the Ross discerning eye. 
However, I’m sorry she missed our 
very attractive, new book store, The 
Book Stall. Portland does have a small 
but outstanding shop devoted to stock- 
ing only the best of the new books. 

MRS. RADKA SCHARBACH 
Portland, Ore. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Huttpay, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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New ways to make Italian Dressings 


no one can buy 
...S0 easy with this GOOD SEASONS MIX 


Now —5 different dressings with Italian Mix! 


1. The basic dressing: Italian Mix makes a savory, garlic 
dressing. Garden herbs, flecks of onion and sweet red pepper 
blend their flavors into the golden smoothness. A fresh dress- 
ing—in the true Italian tradition—its light texture gently coats, 
never smothers, salad greens. To make it, just add your own oil, 
vinegar and a little water to the Mix. (The water, or a substi- 
tute liquid, is a continental secret for making a smoother 
blend!) Measurements and easy mixing directions are on the 
Good Seasons envelope. Takes only seconds. 


2. Anchovy Dressing. Prepare basic dressing, substituting 
a 2-oz. can anchovy fillets (with oil), finely chopped, for the 
water. Just before final shaking of dressing add 2 tablespoons 
grated Parmesan cheese. Men love this on green salads! Add 
toasted croutons for a simple Caesar salad—in seconds. 





3. Piquant Slaw Dressing. Instead of water, use either 
mayonnaise or sour cream. Stir dressing into chopped cabbage 
for an unusually delicious slaw—colorful, full-flavored, quick. 


4. Olive-Vermouth Dressing. To make this, just sub- 
stitute dry or sweet vermouth for the water. Just before final : 
shaking, add 2 tablespoons of chopped olives—either ripe or ae 
stuffed-green. A triumph on any tossed salad! 











5. Vinaigrette Dressing for marinating. Substitute 
lemon juice for the vinegar. Last touch: add 3 tablespoons 
finely-chopped pickle. Marinate and chill cooked or canned 
vegetables in this tangy dressing for several hours. (Try carrots, 


yj beets, cauliflower, asparagus, green beans, etc.) Serve on let- 
Ra tuce. Makes a hearty, prepared-in-advance salad. 


Creating your own fresh dressings is so easy when the base is a 
Good Seasons Mix—the blend of a continental chef. Choose from 
7 Mixes. You can vary each dressing to suit yourself and your salad! 





This smart cruet is available 
in the Good Seasons Salad 
Dressing Kit. Or, use any 
screw-top jar for mixing. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ In an open letter to his publishers 
Ben Hecht sums up his new novel 
The Sensualists as “a scientific look 
into our Renaissance of sex peculiar- 
ities and erotic phantasy; a sort of 
19th Century novel minus the aster- 
isks.”” One of the episodes that im- 
prove on the asterisks shows us a 
police sergeant off duty. The ser- 
geant half-stuns a woman with his 
club. Then, using surgical knives and 
scissors, he cuts out and trims her 
intestines, kidneys ef alia. Then he 
blows off the top of his own head. 

You can’t call this drab. Yet, for 
us old erotic phantasists, is it 
enough? Literature these days is so 
sex-happy that I can’t always keep 
my perversions straight, but | seem 
to remember a Tennessee Williams 
story in which a giant Negro mas- 
seur massages a highly co-operative 
smaller white man to death and 
then, in an access of affection, bit by 
bit, over a twenty-four-hour period, 
eats him. Desire and the Black Mas- 
seur quite puts in the shade the 
abdominal collage, the three mur- 
ders, the suicide, the standard se- 
ductions and the Lesbianism which 
are really, when you come right 
down to it, about all The Sensualists 
has to offer. Oh, there’s dope addic- 
tion, of course, but that any normal 
decent sexual phantasist has a right 
to expect. I’m not saying Mr. Hecht 
is niggardly; but perhaps he’s a 
smidgen—shall we say mealy- 
minded? 

We are, true enough, in the very 
middle of a literary “Renaissance of 
sex peculiarities and erotic phan- 
tasy,”’ with no Reformation in sight. 
It’s almost too easy to demonstrate 
Mr. Hecht’s thesis. By chance I’ve 
been reading advance editorial re- 
ports on some books soon to be 
published. Their titles and authors 
don’t matter. What is interesting is 
that out of a random score I should 
encounter at least four by dedicated 
Bedroom Boys or Bedroom Girls. 
Here, for example, is a biography 
of a pre-First World War European 
political figure who doubled as a 
homosexual; the biographer “fairly 
revels in his depiction of sexual 
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PARTY OF 


ONE 


W hat’s happened to sex? A visit with today’s bedroom 


novelists reveals the unhappy answer 


activity between males and between 
males and females.” Here’s a novel- 
ist who “almost audibly slobbers 
over some of the adventitious sexual 
episodes he includes.”” The theme 
of still another work of fiction is 
“only an excuse for a variety of 
sexual exercises.”’ And the prize ex- 
hibit is a product of creative imag- 
ination involving infidelity (that’s 
for the Sunday-school crowd), Les- 
bianism, impotence, voyeurism and 
satyriasis. In this one the heroine, 
asked for a donation to the school 
bazaar, offers a hand-painted dia- 
phragm. 

Now in these matters one reader’s 
cantharides is another man’s salt- 
peter. Hence no generally accepta- 
ble formula characterizes our Ren- 
aissance. For example, I have be- 
fore me six novels, all part of the 
contemporary Rebirth of Candor: 
Mr. Hecht’s book, John O’Hara’s 
From the Terrace, Viadimir Nabo- 





kov’s Lolita, J. P. Donleavy’s The 
Ginger Man, Pietro di Donato’s This 
Woman and Grace Metalious’s Pey- 
ton Place. \n literary value they dif- 
fer widely. Lolita, though minor, is 
a work of art. From the Terrace is an 
expert, knowledgeable, realisticnovel 
which would be thoroughly inter- 
esting even were the franker pas- 
sages omitted. The Ginger Man is 
streaky with a wild beat talent quite 
unsustained by common sense. The 
Sensualists is a high-grade shocker 
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set in a series of actual and sym- 
bolical bedrooms. This Woman is to 
the art of narrative what the dance 
of a crazed dervish is to ballet. Pey- 
ton Place is laborious trash. 

And, while all six novels depend 
for their partial or total effect on the 


delineation of some kind of erotic 


behavior, the authors, as they con- 
template Eros, strike quite different 
attitudes. Mr. Hecht sees himself as 
a sardonic clinician of the neuroses. 
Mr. Nabokov is an art-for-art’s- 
saker who happens to have chosen a 
Statistically rare sex obsession as a 
theme peculiarly suited to his ele- 
gant talents, just as Flaubert once 
chose 3rd Century B.C. Carthage as 
suited to his. Mr. Donleavy is a 
bright Joyceling who specializes in 
images of lust and excrement as the 
most forcible expression of his 
hero’s distaste for a subject on 
which the said hero does not appear 
to have done much homework, to 


And so to 
bed with the latest 
erotic novels, 


wit human life. Mr. di Donato is a 
kind of D. H. Lawrence unencum- 
bered by a cerebral cortex, eager to 
transpose sexual excitement, with a 
minimum of modification, from the 
alcove to the printed page, and a bit 
baffled to discover that English 
prose, however tumid, still insists on 
being made not with orgasms but 
with words and sentences. Mr. 
O’Hara is, among other more im- 
portant talents, an able, honest, 


Continued on Page 10 
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Continued from Page 8 

vigorous reporter, not to say photog- 
rapher, of what he believes to be the 
sexual mores of the American upper 
class; and simply takes legitimate ad- 
vantage of our new Renaissance free- 
dom of speech. Mrs. Metalious is a 
village voyeuse looking through a back- 
fence peephole and passing the juiciest 
bits on to the neighbors. 


’ 
A 





For all their diversity, however, these 
writers have one thing in common. 
Twenty-five years ago either they could 
not have been published at all, or they 
would have collided with that paragon 
of puremindedness, the American cop. 
Since the days when Tobacco Road 
carried enough shock value to make a 
fortune for its author, the national 
sense of sin, once our pride and joy, 


has grown more and more sluggish. 
The Ginger Man, for instance, is a 
literary sex kit with a complete stock, 
even including fellatio. Yet The Ginger 
Man, selling moderately well, particu- 
larly to the late Mr. Carnegie’s li- 
braries, hasn’t had a bit of trouble, 
except Down Under where the sensi- 
tive Australians have banned it. In 
Paris the gendarmes imposed a semi- 
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ban on the Olympia Press edition 
of Lolita. In England Lolita has 
been seized by the Customs and the 
courts may declare it obscene. Over 
here it’s required reading in the 
women’s clubs. 

For this Lolitan bypassing of 
our lofty moral standards we may 
assign at least two reasons. Our 
virtuous indignation is more often 
excited by the label than by the poi- 
son. Not that Lolita, though strong 
medicine, is poison. But it contains 
no bad words. Furthermore it is so 
subtly written that the well-rinsed 
mind can work straight through 
some rather surprising passages in 
bland unconsciousness of just what 
is going on. However, even where the 
vocabulary is, as with Mr. O'Hara, 
notable for its single entendre, cen- 
sorship risk is much lighter than in 
1933 when Judge Woolsey handed 
down his classic decision in favor of 
Ulysses. 

These novels then, all contribu- 
tory to Mr. Hecht’s Renaissance, 
have so far enjoyed a socially ap- 
proved public career. In an effort to 
distinguish additional features of 
the Renaissance, it is worth consid- 
ering these books carefully, along 
with others. | am thinking of such 
kith and kin as James Jones and his 
successful experiment in logorrhea, 
Some Came Running ; Norman Mailer 
and his sex-freak waxworks, The 
Deer Park ; Tennessee Williams with 
his highly regarded application of 
lyric tenderness to what used to be 
called degeneracy; and even—though 
here I tread on sacred ground—the 
Dixie Dante, Mr. William Faulkner, 
and his subtropical libidinal infer- 
nos. 

The first thing to note about the 
current Bedroom Boys is that, un- 
like their predecessors of a genera- 
tion or two ago, they are not rebels 
against Puritanism. Dreiser, Ander- 
son, Lawrence, even the early Hem- 
ingway were conscious (and brave) 
enemies of fake gentility and genuine 
prudery. The recent unexpurgated 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is so solemn 
and didactic in its use of “bad 
words” that it is hard to control 
one’s laughter; but the man who 
dared to write the book, silly as it 
may seem today, was nonetheless 
full of courage. 

The new crop, however, write as 
victors in a battle fought and won so 
long ago that it bores them even to 
mention it. They are not crusaders 
for freedom of speech and of con- 
duct. They take both for granted. 

Their foe is not the moral hypo- 
crite—that stuff is for squares like 
Dickens or Sinclair Lewis. Their foe 
is the normally sexed human be- 
ing—for the normally sexed human 
being is precisely the one who, 








because he defeats their peculiar 
talents, represents a real threat. 
Poor old Dreiser implored people 
to face the facts of life. Our chaps 
will settle for facing the phantasies 
of abnormality. The 19th Century 
decadent sighed for a new sin. The 
modernist sighs for a new perver- 
sion. 

Just as he is no rebel, so is he no 
pornographer. Pornography is one 
of the most restricted of the literary 
arts; I was even about to say, one of 
the purest. It is strictly a job for 
professionals. Its aim is single: to 
supply that peculiar and ineradicably 
human pleasure arising from the vi- 
carious contemplation of lewd 
images. 

The good pornographer works 
exclusively to achieve this aim. 
Thus the classic in the field, Mem- 
oirs of the Life of Fanny Hill, has 
for over two centuries been an 
underground best-seller. Why? Be- 
cause its author, John Cleland, 
knew precisely what he was after. 
He works at his pornography with 
the single-mindedness of a salesman 
selling you a vacuum cleaner. By 
the way, there is not an indecent 
word in Fanny Hill, any more than 
there is in Lolita, a book it in no 
other way resembles. The pornogra- 
pher who depends on bad words is 
depending on the eleven-year-old 
market, a restricted one. 

Cleland is a successful pornog- 
rapher. William Shakespeare is not. 
In Venus and Adonis Shakespeare 
tried to write a pornographic poem. 
He failed because his genius kept 
breaking in. The reader, seeking in 
Venus and Adonis the pleasures of 
the lewd, is continually disap- 
pointed. Alien matter—rhythm, clas- 
sical allusions and, worst of all, 
sheer beauty of language—inter- 
rupt the train of sensual reverie. The 
poem, from the viewpoint of the 
eager adolescent, is a bust. 

Now the Bedroom Boys are not 
pornographers, as Cleland was one. 
The best of them are not in the least 
interested in arousing the pleasure 
derived from the vicarious con- 
templation of lewd images. All Mr. 
Nabokov wants to do, for example, 
is to get inside the mind of a mono- 
maniac. He is no more pornographic 
than Proust or Joyce or Mann or 
any other first-class wyiter who il- 
lustrates his private vision of life 
with a dramatization of some sexual 
abnormality. 

The same is true of Mr. Faulk- 
ner. Whether or not you are moved 
by his work, you cannot accuse 
him of pandering to lust. For 
such trivialities he is too serious, 
even too solemn, a man. 

But even if it could be shown that 
some of the Bedroom Boys would 





like to be pornographers, I fear we 
must, however sorrowfully, deny 
them the title. For-they do not suc- 
ceed in supplying the pleasure aris- 
ing from the contemplation of lewd 
images. A work such as The Deer 
Park may both shock and disgust; 
but shock and disgust are not pleas- 
ures. 

The plain fact is that most of 
these writers are really not interested 
at all in sexual activity considered as 
a pleasure, which is the orthodox, 
traditional view. Some are inter- 
ested in it as a disease; others as a 
torment; others as a substitute for 
religion. And there are some for 
whom it is simply a King Charles’ 
head; they cannot write about any- 
thing else because they cannot think 
about anything else. In all these 
cases the erotic passages may be in- 
teresting for other reasons, but they 
cannot be interesting as pornog- 
raphy. 

Their books are angry or gloomy 
or frenzied or (as with Mr. Nabo- 
kov) even witty. But they are not 
naughty; and they are not gay; and 
they are not, by ordinary standards, 
even erotic in the sense of dealing 
sensually with the amorous in men 
and women. A great many of them 
not only do not celebrate sexuality; 
they seem to be sore at it, as if it had 
done their authors an injury that 
could be requited only by the writ- 
ing of a novel. 

One thinks of other Bedroom 
Boys of the past. I don’t mean pro- 
fessional pornographers, who work 
in such a narrow groove that they 
cannot long interest any reasonably 
reflective mind. I mean a novelist 
like Choderlos de Laclos whose 
Dangerous Relations is a truly deli- 
cious erotic romance, naughty and 
gay and sensual. I mean Chaucer and 
Dunbar and Burns and Aristoph- 
anes and Gautier and Béroalde de 
Verville and Casanova and Ovid. 
These are writers of unequal merit 
and with quite diverse views of love- 
making. But they agree in one thing: 
they’re for it. Many of them were, 
by strict standards, immoral men; 
but they at least managed to make 
immorality colorful, interesting, even 
seductive. They may have praised 
l'amour too extravagantly. But at 
least. they praised it. They found it 
funny and beautiful and tender and 
grotesque and moving and sentimen- 
tal and farcical; and it is all these 
things. Above all they found it joy- 
ful, which had been the general ex- 
perience of mankind until the present 
generation of Bedroom Boys took 
over. 

I cannot believe that, even in our 
doom-threatened world, the erotic 
relation between men and women 
(or if we must be broad-minded, be- 
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tween human beings of the same sex) 
is quite as morbid, perverse, compli- 
cated, frenzied, revengeful, introverted, 
frustrated, or accompanied by so damn 
much talk as would appear to be the 
case if we are to accept the alcove 
reports of Mr. di Donato, Mr. Hecht, 
Mr. Mailer, Mr. Jones and their literary 
cousins and their sisters and their 
aunts. 


Oh! Somewhere in this favored land the 


sun is shining bright ; 


The band is playing somewhere, and 


somewhere hearts are light; 


And somewhere men are laughing and 


somewhere children shout, 


But there is ne joy in Sexville, where the 


novelists hang out. 
THE END 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 





Across North Carolina 


by Mack Morriss 

{ four-day spin, border to 
border, along the back roads of 
a state rich in history 


and regional eating 


@ In four days of travel across North 
Carolina, from the Appalachians to 
the Atlantic, my wife and I recently 
had an early-summer adventure 
which was remarkably varied in 
scenery and regional foods. 

Driving from the Blue Ridge to 
the Outer Banks, and sticking as 
much as possible to back roads, we 
clocked 810 miles, descending more 
than 6000 feet in elevation from 
Roan Mountain to Cape Hatteras. 
With a day of exploration at each 


side world of mountaineers in East 
Tennessee and Western North Caro- 
lina. The little engine with its tender 
and three antique cars now rocks 
along three miles of transplanted 
track in a nostalgic twenty-minute 
run. 

Back at Blowing Rock we took 
U.S. 221 south to Grandfather 
Mountain. This is the setting of one 
of the few genuine folk gatherings in 
the Appalachians, the “Singing on 
the Mountain,” which takes place 
on the fourth Sunday in June. A 
short toll road carries you up to 
Mile-High Swinging Bridge near the 
crest of the 5964-foot mountain for 
a dramatic view of the Blue Ridge. 

From Linville, at the Grandfa- 
ther’s foot, a brief excursion into 
Tennessee brought us to the top of 
the Roan and to the area’s most 
spectacular spot during late June, 





our plates with our choice of four- 
teen meats and vegetables, most of 
them home grown. The ham, cured 
over hickory embers and smolder- 
ing corn cobs in the Inn’s back-yard 
smokehouse, was baked and deli- 
cious. 

Following lunch, we turned left 
off U.S. 19-E at Meadow Road, toa 
weathered forge where ornamental 
ironwork is wrought by a black- 
smith named Daniel Boone VI, a di- 
rect descendant of the early explorer. 
Then, thirty-two miles southeast, as 
we skirted the flanks of Mount 
Mitchell by way of No. 80, we came 
to the Blue Ridge Parkway and Gil- 
lespie Gap, one of the historic passes 
familiar to the original Boone and 
his contemporaries. In 1790, out- 
raged by a British troop command- 
er’s threat to cross the mountains 
and burn their western settlements, 
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terminal, the trip was easily accom- 
plished on less than $35 a day, in- 
cluding accommodations, meals, ad- 
missions, entertainment and auto- 
mobile expenses. 

Our starting point was Blowing 
Rock, a resort village ninety-four 
miles northeast of Asheville. After 
checking in at the centrally located 
Ridgeway Motel, we began our day 
with a breakfast of eggs, hominy 
grits, well-seasoned country-sausage 
patties, toast with grape jelly, and 
coffee. 

Our loop through the mountain 
country was planned counter-clock- 
wise to take advantage of the morn- 
ing sun at higher elevations. We 
drove four miles north on U.S. 221- 
321 to reach our first stop, the re- 
stored Tweetsie, a narrow-gauge 
railroad which, beginning in the 
early 1880's, was the link to the out- 
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the wind-chilled gardens of rhodo- 
dendron catawbiense. 

The full effect of the solidly 
massed shrubs is lost to visitors who 
fail to venture beyond the main 
parking areas. Although we drove 
through avenues of deep reddish- 
pink blossoms, we found the finest 
view required a climb by foot along 
an abandoned wagon road toward 
Roan High Knob’s 6285-foot sum- 
mit, then a walk into a slanting 
meadow of knee-high grass. It was 
for this we had wanted the morn- 
ing sun, striking the eastern slopes. 

Leaving the mountain, we swung 
right at Carvers Gap and drifted 
down Highway 261 to Bakersville, 
N. C. From there we took No. 80 
east past Loafers Glory, then No. 
197 from Red Hill to Burnsville, 
where we lunched at the Nu-Wray 
Inn. At the common table we piled 
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these frontiersmen pushed through 
Gillespie Gap to King’s Mountain 
where they killed the officer and de- 
stroyed his force. 

At Gillespie Gap we paused at the 
Museum of North Carolina Minerals 
for a quick briefing on the sixty or 
more minerals found nearby and for 
an eerie view of various ores under 
ultra-violet light. We discovered that 
Josiah Wedgwood imported wagon- 
loads of fine kaolin from the area to 
England almost 200 years ago. 

We returned along the Parkway 
to Blowing Rock, forty-one miles 
north. If it’s not yet six o’clock, it’s 
well worth-while to visit the Parkway 
Craft Center and museum, located in 
the former summer home of textile 
tycoon Moses H. Cone, where you 
can watch demonstrations of weav- 
ing and gem-cutting. 

Continued on Page 14 
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in aviation history. Fly 707 on your next trip. 


smoothest, most wonderfully comfortable flight you’ve ever experienced. 


These airlines have ordered 707 or shorter-range 720 jetliners: AIR FRANCE * AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL * AMERICAN AIRLINES * BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS * BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION * CONTINENTAL AIR LINES ® CUBANA DE AVIACION * IRISH AIR LINES * LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES * PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS * QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS * 
* SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS * TRANS WORLD AIRLINES * UNITED AIR LINES * VARIG AIRLINES OF BRAZIL * Also the MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


SSOEMM&s: FO? 11104 F2zD 


SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 





Old Spice 
Smooth Shave 
stays 

moist 

and 


hrm 


to the end 


of 
your 


shave... 





SOFTENS BEARD BETTER THAN ORDINARY 
PUSH-BUTTON LATHERS. Especially formulated, 
more costly ingredients give you a closer, smoother shave. Ends 
razor drag ..:. soothes and lubricates your skin. Old Spice Smooth 


Shave is the finest quality push-button lather it is possible to 


buy. Regular or mentholated, 1.00 Also available in Canada 
SMOOTH 
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Continued from Page 12 

At Blowing Rock we paused at 
our motel only long enough to de- 
cide upon the Farm House, a mile 
and a half east on No. 321-A, for 
dinner—fried chicken and prime 
roast ribs of beef, followed by a 
blueberry-tart dessert. 

We rounded out the evening with 
an eight-mile drive to Boone where 
Horn in the West plays each evening 
except Monday. Staged out of doors 
beginning in late June, this colorful 
production tells a story of conflict- 
ing frontier loyalties and the lure of 
liberty which drove pioneers across 
the high, wild mountain masses we 
had roved during the day. As we 
parked for the night, I noted we had 
traveled 191 miles the first day. 


We were to drop almost 3000 feet 
in elevation by lunchtime our sec- 
ond day, so a filling breakfast 
seemed advisable. This we had fam- 
ily-style at the Sunshine Inn, a block 
off Main Street on Sunset Drive— 
orange juice, oatmeal cooked an old- 
fashioned two hours, crisp bacon 
and scrambled eggs, followed by 
honey spread thick on buttermilk 
biscuits. 

After breakfast we took the Park- 
way north leading into U.S. 421. 
Forty miles of driving put the high- 





lands behind as we crossed the Yad- 
kin River at North Wilkesboro. The 
rolling Piedmont, with its pine and 
tobacco, lay ahead and Winston- 
Salem was to be our first stop. Ap- 
proaching the city we detoured a 
mile for a look at 125-year-old Wake 
Forest College, settled only three 
years in its new $18,000,000 quarters 
on a 300-acre campus. 

We chose the Town Steak House, 
107 Lockland Avenue, for lunch. 
From an unusually varied menu I 
selected tossed green salad with 
chopped ham, sliced turkey and 
cheese, which proved to be a meal in 
itself. My wife preferred roast na- 
tive turkey with green beans and 
sliced-cucumber salad, but for des- 
sert we agreed on the rum Nesselrode 
pie with coffee. 

A block away the East-West Ex- 
pressway leads east to Main Street. 
A right turn transports you im- 
mediately into a startling shift of 
time and place, where Old Salem, 
dating back to 1766, is being reborn 
in the midst of the city. An unusual 
community from the beginning, it 
was planned by a picked task force 
of Central European specialists, 
each an expert in his craft, who were 
sent by the Moravian Church to es- 
tablish a civilization in the wilder- 
ness. 











Now 76 of America’s famous Pecan & Candy 
Shoppes! On main highways 'most everywhere. 


TREAT YOURSELF to a quick 
pick-up at our Snack Bars. 
Enjoy famous pecan candies. 
Find real country hams and 
tropic delights for yourself 
and your friends. We’ll mail. 
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EASIER TRAVEL— Friendly 
guidance on road conditions, 
best routes, points of inter- 
est. Fill Thermos with pure 
water, free. Refresh in im- 
maculate tile rest rooms. 
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Any trip's a pleasure trip 
when you stop at Stuckey’s 


Stuckey’s delightful 
Old South Assortment of fine 
pecan candies. Try this! 


FREE! SAVE MONEY — Write 
for Stuckey Courtesy Card. 
Gives you discount of 2c a 
gallon on gasoline at our 
Shoppes along your route. 
Stuckey’s, Inc., Eastman, Ga. 





Relax,refresh,refuel at Si lackey 
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Forty-four of Old Salem’s 
original buildings are still in 
use despite their years and the 
embrace of a_ tobacco-rich 
commercial center. Ten of 
these buildings have been re- 
stored since 1950. Visit the 
Salem Tavern (1784), particu- 
larly noting an early Rube 
Goldberg-type rotisserie in the 
kitchen, and the Wachovia 
Museum, where you'll see ex- 
amples of the musical instru- 
ments of a religious group to 
whom music remains an im- 
portant expression of faith. 

A short walk north of Salem 
Square is God’s Acre, contain- 
ing more than 3000 horizontal 
markers for Moravian dead 
who have been interred since 
1771, in the order of their date 
of death and in plots separated 
according to sex and marital 
status. The graveyard and 
nearby Home Church are the 
setting of an Easter morning 
service held annually for more 
than 150 years. 

Greensboro was our next 
stop, and at P. Lorillard Com- 
pany’s new plant we spent a 
fast-moving hour touring the 
newest cigarette factory in the 
nation’s largest tobacco-pro- 
ducing state. East of Greens- 
boro, two of the South’s most 
famous universities called for 
brief stops—the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and Duke University at Dur- 
ham—and then we rolled on 
to the state capital at Raleigh. 

After checking in at the 
downtown Hotel Sir Walter, 
we made a twilight visit by 
way of U.S. | to the State Fair 
grounds, five miles west of the 
city. Its glass-walled Arena, for 
exhibitions rather than sports, 
is one of the nation’s most un- 
usual buildings, with a roof 
suspended in graceful down- 
ward sweeps on a network of 
cables from two parabolic 
arches. Each of the 9500 seats 
in the steeply banked stands is 
approximately the same dis- 
tance from the steel ceiling 
overhead. 

Re-entering Raleigh, we 
picked up New Bern Avenue 
on the opposite side of Capi- 
tol Square and continued east 
onto U.S. 64 for dinner at the 
Charcoal Steak House. The 
wine list suggested red domes- 
tic wine at 45 cents a glass or a 
bottle of Veuve Clicquot cham- 
pagne at $12.00, but we de- 
cided our travel clothes were 
too casual for a champagne 
evening. Instead we divided a 


double sirloin steak, served with a loaf 
of garlic-buttered French bread, onion 
rings and baked potatoes. 

In Chapel Hill we had noted domestic 
and imported beers as well as soda water 
and ginger ale on sale at restaurants. 
There is no sale of whisky by the drink 


anywhere in North Carolina, and drink- 
ing in a public place, even from your 
own bottle purchased at a state-owned 
store under local option restrictions, is 
technically illegal. Nevertheless, such an 
item as “ice bowl, with lemon, 35 cents,” 
may be keyed to the soda-water and gin- 





ger-ale listings and the local-option law. 
Our third day’s driving would be our 
hardest, so we turned in early. Our sec- 
ond day had taken us 209 miles. 


After a breakfast of griddlecakes with 
wild-mountain-blackberry syrup followed 








COTCH fanciers for years have en- 
S joyed King’s Ransom in highballs 
and cocktails. But now, we recently 
learned, they are also serving it in a most 
imaginative way—after dinner as alight 
liqueur. 


We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
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SCOTCH WHISKY i 


A new way to serve Scotch 


has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Highland 
Malt Whiskies are the very dest of all 


the basic types of Scotch. 





Enjoy King’s Ransom through the 
evening, but do try it after dinner as a 
liqueur. You'll find King’s Ransom won- 
derfully versatile. 


Imported solely by Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 








by fresh strawberries in rich cream, our 
third day began with a stroll about the 
capitol grounds where the handsome, 
119-year-old building is screened by 
more than fifty varieties of North Caro- 
lina trees. Opposite the east entrance 
we noted the statue honoring Jackson, 
Polk. and Johnson, Presidential natives. 

In the first block southeast of the 
Square, at 107 East Morgan Street, we 


stopped in at the North Carolina Mu- 
seum of Art. One of its collections was 
purchased by the state for several mil- 
lion dollars and the galleries include 
works by Rembrandt, Rubens and two 
of the Brueghels. In addition to the 
paintings, the four floors hold treasures 
in sculpture, textiles and tapestries, in- 
cluding three Flemish gifts from Doris 
Duke. 





~ You're safe in the sun 


with bronztan 
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Guarantees ca safe, sure tan! 


Protects even after swimming! 
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This happy Bronztan group is the John Trimingham family of Tucker's Town, Bermuda 








Thanks to Bronztan, people who have shied away from 
sunshine all their lives are glowingly tanned today! 
Bronztan protects against burning and peeling... 


refreshingly cool...absolutely greaseless... protects even 


after swimming. And it’s safe 


And Bronztan Cream gives the same unique protec- 
tion. Absorbs instantly... greaseless...non-staining. In 
light-as-air plastic, .65 and 1.00 plus tax. 


even for baby’s tender 
skin. Bronztan Lotion, in unbreakable plastic with the 
bright yellow top, .75 and 1.25 plus tax. 


Bronztan has a gift for you! 
A special Suntan Guide tells how to get a 
perfect tan according to your skin type 
and wherever you are in the sun. It’s FREE 
with your purchase of the larger size 
Bronztan Lotion or Cream. 

At fine cosmetic and toiletries counters 


Also available in Canada 
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Leaving the luminous colors re- 
luctantly, we cleared Raleigh and 
picked up U.S. 64. A fifty-six-mile 
drive took us across the geographic 
“fall line” into North Carolina’s 
Coastal Plain for an unusual lunch 
at Rocky Mount. At Melton’s, off 
Alleghany Avenue beside the Tar 
River, we feasted on barbecued 
pork, a finely ground meat, virtu- 
ally juiceless, pit-cooked over oak 
embers. Flavored with pepper vine- 
gar, and eaten with an old-fashioned 
egg-yellow cole slaw, it is a regional 
meal of formidable stature. 

We regained U.S. 64 for the last 
long leg of the tour, the 136 miles to 
Manteo. With ample time to make 
the last ferry (7:00 P.M.) across the 
Alligator River ahead, we broke the 
trip at the village of Creswell by a 
nine-mile detour south to Pettigrew 
State Park. Ancient cypress trees 
standing in closed rank loom across 
table-flat fields of corn and soybeans. 
Beyond the trees is one of the strang- 
est monuments in the state: the 
empty, echoing plantation house of 
“Somerset Place.” 

This frame, verandaed manor 
was the hub of a plantation estab- 
lished in 1787. War and Reconstruc- 
tion destroyed its way of life, but 
slave-cut canals, the vine-boled cy- 
presses and the old house with its 





out-buildings remain. We wandered 
through the rooms, bare to the walls. 
Its ghosts seemed lonely, so we fur- 
nished and peopled it with images of 
our own. 

We caught our first hint of salt 
air when we climbed out of the car 
to watch the gulls during the half- 
hour ride across the shallow mouth 
of the Alligator. From the East Lake 
landing, we hurried the final nine- 
teen miles to the tip of the Carolina 
mainland and across Croatan Sound 
by bridge to Roanoke Island. A 
twenty-minute drive past the village 
of Manteo and across Roanoke 
Sound by causeway took us onto 
Bodie Island and the Outer Banks. 

Bear left toward the dunes for 
Nags Head, Kill Devil Hills and 
Kitty Hawk, where reservations are 
advisable from June 15 through 
Labor Day. We selected the Cavalier 
Motor Court, near Kill Devil Hills, 
and made immediate preparations 
for dinner. 

For our first sea food meal we 
chose the Nautilus Room at the 
Beacon Motor Lodge, where I or- 
dered fried soft-shell crabs on toast 
while my wife chose the dolphin 
steak. This was accompanied by 
breaded sugared tomatoes and 
French fries and followed by open- 
face pineapple pie for dessert. 
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&, Florida's COOL, COOL £-) 
Beach Playground! 
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DAYTONA BEACH 
RESORT AREA 


Retreat from sweltering heat and shirt sticking 
humidity . . . escape to the cool, cool Daytona Beach 
Resort Area. Gentle ocean breezes lower the tem- 
perature... let you enjoy tanning, swimming and 
funning on the “‘World’s Most Famous Beach.” 
23 continuous miles of free public beach, clean 
white sand and acres of elbow room. 

Sail into fishing action . . . golf on four beautiful 
courses (night golf, too)... see jai alai.. . cham- 
pionship auto racing... outdoor concerts... dog 
racing .. . sporting events. 


ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HILL 
PORT ORANGE ¢ S. DAYTONA 
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Special summer vacation tours—jungle cruises 
... Marine, tropical and wildlife exhibits . 

Your family deserves a Florida vacation! Reward 
them with a summer holiday in the cool, cool Day- 
tona Beach Resort Area. 


1 Daytona Beach Resort Area 
| P.O. Box 169, Room HS 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


| Please send color brochures: 
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Keeping an eye on the time to al- 
low forty-five minutes from Nags 
Head, we drove the fourteen miles 
back to Manteo and three miles be- 
yond to the Waterside Theatre where 
The Lost Colony is staged nightly, 
except Mondays. Now in its nine- 
teenth season, the play dramatizes 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s second unsuc- 
cessful attempt to colonize this coast 
in 1587. The colonists—117 men, 
women and children as well as two 
infants, including Virginia Dare, 
the first child born of English par- 
ents in America—disappeared with- 
out a trace, leaving behind them 
only the mystifying message, ““Croa- 
toan.”” The open-air theater is only 
a few yards from the site of the orig- 
inal Fort Raleigh, at one of the old- 
est and most precisely defined his- 
torical sites in the nation. 

On the way back to our motel we 
stopped by the causeway for a 
snack and a sampling of “lace corn- 
bread” at the Oasis, then were grate- 
ful to turn in. Our third day: 246 
miles. 


Our final day revealed the original 
desolate charm and sense of chal- 
lenge which the Outer Banks retain. 
Before breakfast we took advantage 
of the morning cool to climb paved 
footpaths that wind up Kill Devil 
Hill to the stylized pylon honoring 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. The 
flight area—852 feet from take-off 
spot to final landing—is outlined 
near the north side of the dune by a 
stone and four numbered distance 
markers, one for each of the flights 
that the two bicycle mechanics from 
Dayton, Ohio, achieved on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903. 

Breakfast at the Carolinian Hotel 
in Nags Head included kippered 
herring and scrambled eggs for me, 
herring roe and scrambled eggs for 
my wife, and corn-meal griddle cakes 
with maple syrup for both of us. 
Yaupon tea, a locally acclaimed 
beverage made from the leaves of a 
dunes shrub, is served at the Car- 
olinian, but not for breakfast. 

Our morning’s route took us 
south on U.S. 158 to Oregon Inlet, 
where ferries make twenty-minute 
crossings at half-hour intervals to 
Hatteras Island, then down Hatteras 
Highway through the National Sea- 
shore Recreation Area to Cape Hat- 
teras lighthouse and beyond. If “*be- 
yond” is to mean Ocracoke, the 
southernmost island served by paved 
highway, then the 12:30 p.m. ferry 
at Hatteras Inlet, fifteen miles south 
of the lighthouse, is the last one out- 
bound that allows you to meet later 
schedules for the evening return to 
Bodie Island. Start from Nags Head 
no later than 9:00 a.m. for a lei- 
surely trip and lunch in the village 


of Hatteras before beginning the hour’s 
ferry ride. 

Ocracoke is the most recently 
“opened” of the Outer Banks and the 
free ferry has been operating less than 
two years. Near its southern tip was the 
hideaway of Edward Teach, the Eng- 
lish pirate Blackbeard. It was just off- 
shore at the spot called Teach’s Hole 
that he was killed in 1718 when his ship 


was boarded by a Royal Navy party. 
No trace remains of the terrible Black- 
beard, but his name remains alive on 
the island—more indestructible than 
his body, which legend declares swam 
seven times around the British sloop 
as it sailed off with his head on the 
bowsprit as a victory trophy. 

Our day was one of kaleidoscoped 
impressions: the plank storm windows, 


reminders of autumn’s hurricanes, 
propped open to serve as summer awn- 
ings .. . the surprising toughness of the 
long stems of sea oats . . . the func- 
tional severity of the Coast Guard sta- 
tions and their waiting lifeboats, bows 
to seaward ... the painted buoys and an 
occasional mine casing gaily decorating 
cottage lawns... the weathered features 
and the soft language of the villagers. 








The Gin that made 190 Summers cooler... 


When you mix with Gordon’s Gin... you enjoy all the subtle dryness and 
delicacy of flavor that makes Gin & Tonic so refreshing. ‘Tail, cool drinks 
never taste thin with Gordon’s Gin! First distilled in 1769—still traditionally 
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distilled for authentic London Dry Gin quality. 
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ON—From The Gordon's Gallery of Old English Prints 





NOW PATENTED"! 
Improved process 





makes 

GORDON’S VODKA 
smoothest, clearest 
of all Vodkas— 
absolutely neutral! 
*U. S. Pat. No. 2,879,165 











DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN 90 PROOF © DISTILLED VODKA 80 AND 100 PROOF © BOTH 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN © GORDON'S DRY GIN 60. LTO., LINDEN, W. J. 
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We climbed to the top of Hatteras 
lighthouse—from this tallest lighthouse 


in the United States, the “graveyard of 


the Atlantic” tosses past white-capped 
Diamond Shoals, toward 
Stream. The keeper’s cottage, now a 
National Park museum, documents 
tales of shipwreck and heroism. 

We chose the Blue Marlin, where 
small craft were docked outside the 


the Gulf 


windows, for a waterside meal in the 
village. We ordered Pamlico Sound 
shrimp, although we might have brought 
in our own catch to have it prepared at 
$1 a plate. The Blue Marlin is one of 
six fishing centers on the Outer Banks, 
where game fishing may range from an 
amateur’s tentative surf casting to 
full-scale junkets aboard chartered 
boats. 
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( home ce mavonvente 
that tastes beat QO all 


De Kuyper makes the world's best creme de menthe 
and 19 other enjoyable flavors. Made in the U.S.A. 
from original delicious Dutch formulas, de Kuyper 
products have delighted the world since 1695! 


Creme de Cacao, 60 Proof 
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CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF « NATIONAL DIST. PRODS., CO., N. Y. 
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Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 Proof 
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The afternoon’s return can be 
timed to view the day’s catch as the 
boats come in to Oregon Inlet be- 
tween four and five o’clock, with al- 
lowance for browsing through the 
string of tiny villages along the 
forty-eight-mile length of the island. 
But we simply relaxed in the solitude 
of a deserted Hatteras beach. 

We climbed a tufted sand ridge 
where, at frequent intervals along 
the highway, the National Park 
Service has provided off-pavement 
parking; a few strides brought us to 
the water’s edge. The surf masks the 
sounds of occasional traffic and the 
world is sea and sky and unpopu- 
lated shoreline stretching: away to 
distant dunes and shelves. Every 
timber half-buried on Hatteras claims 
speculation (the only wrecks visible 
from the highway are two rusty 
hulls of LSTs near Rodanthe) and 
every slanting breaker curls in on a 
Government-preserved loneliness. 

For our final evening our choice 


for dining lay between two types of 


surroundings. The Sea Ranch at 
Kitty Hawk, which we decided on, 
has a popular bar (your whisky, 
their service) and a cuisine to match 
its “California modern” setting. We 
started off with crab bisque, fol- 
lowed by a bluefish amandine, which 
attracted my wife, and a broiled 





steak which appealed to me. We 
both had broccoli hollandaise, new 
potatoes and a green salad, topped 
off with a well-laced bourbon chiffon 
pie and coffee (our check came to $8, 
the most we spent on any meal). If 
you prefer a homey atmosphere with 
lace-curtained windows, try the Par- 
kerson Hotel at Nags Head where, 
in addition to sea foods, you can 
have fried chicken or steak on rice 
as well as homemade bean soup, 
hashed brown potatoes, mustard 
greens, corn sticks and apple dump- 
ling. 

To stretch our legs after dinner 
we prowled the Nags Head beach. A 
boardwalk gaiety, confined to a few 
brightly lit establishments such as 
the Casino, contrasted with the 
quiet of the dimly outlined hotels 
and cottages silhouetted on the 
sand. Upstairs at the Casino there 
was dancing (“ladies 50c, men $1’) 
and across the way there were roller 
skating and bowling. 

Before calling it a day we drifted 
out to the Nags Head fishing pier 
and watched the play of waves un- 
der the lights. With four contrasting 
days behind us, we congratulated 
ourselves on having settled—hap- 
pily, we thought—the perennial va- 
cation argument, “Mountains or 


seashore?” THE END 





Vagabond has the Gold Seal 
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of Quality...attesting to the genuine quality of a mobile home 
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AUGUST WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical listing below indicates 
August's average high and low temperature and humidity 
figures for key spols around the world. Foreign figures are 
long-term averages; U.S. figures are last year’s. 





mh 
High low Humidity High low Humidity 
Anchorage, Alaska 62 49 76 Mount Desert, Me. 74 6SF ) 6 
Atlantic City 81 65 81 Nassau, Bahamas 88 76 74 
Barcelona, Spain 83 62 66 New Orleans 90 74 753 
Barrow, Alaska er. FS New York 83 68 69 
Bath, England 70 $4 76 Nice 82 60 61 
Bern, Switzerland oe 2a @& Nome, Alaska 56 45 84 
Boston 81 merit? Ocean City, Md. a ae 
Bucharest, Rumania 85 60 59 Paris 75 54 83 
Buenos Aires a > ie Perth, Australia 64 48 67 
Cairo ae a ee Philadelphia ‘ oa. @ 753 
Cape Town 63 48 79 Portland, Ore. 3. 6S 
Chicago 83 64 67 Rome 86 65 61 
Denver 87 60 43 Rotterdam, Netherlands 70 54 84 
Detroit 82 60 65 Salonica, Greece vo 72 42 
Falmouth, Mass. 78 60 86 San Francisco ve..lCUCSSC (‘]SS 
Fort Worth 9 #3 €2 San Juan, P.R. oe 73 #8 
Galveston 90 79 73 Savannah 7 Ft HR 
Glasgow ss St 68 Seattle i 
Karachi, Pakistan 85 78 84 Sitka, Alaska 62 47 85 
Liege, Belgium aa: 33 OF Stockholm 67 $2 80 
Lisbon 76 GF FO Tabriz, lran Fi 20 
London 70 |S. CFS Tokyo os 72 79 
Los Angeles ao ves Toronto 77 3B 63 
Malaga, Spain 83 69 72 Vancouver, Canada 72 Sf} FS 
Manteo, N.C. 86 72 82 Venice a ae 
Mexico City 74 54 68 Vienna fa. a Fea 
Miami 91 76 78 Washington, D.C. 84 67 73 
Moscow 68 51 80 Winnipeg 76 32 «63 
Visit 
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BINCHE 


Nowhere else will you find 
so much of interest 
all concentrated within a short 
distance from the capital. 


Art Cities * Beaches 
Ardennes + Casinos 
Superb Cuisine 


Night Life 


Consult your travel agent or 
OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU - 
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GERMAN MADE 


Germany’s popular precision-built car, Opel offers refinements 
unique in a car priced so low. Opel Rekord 2-door sedan is a 
practical family-size, economical small car with American big- 
car ideas. U.S. sales of Opel have increased faster in 1959 than 
any other imported car. 












AMERICAN STYLE 


Opel Caravan wagon has room aplenty for a family of five and vaca- 
tion gear, too. Fold down the wide rear seat and get nearly 6 feet of 
flat cargo space for a % ton load. Get Opel’s illustrated brochure 
at your Buick Dealer’s. 





THIS IS OPEL 


THE BIG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
Up to 30 miles per gallon. 56 horsepower, 4-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, 
over 5 feet wide. Standard 3 speed shift. Manufacturer’s suggested 
retail prices P.O.E. New York*—Opel Rekord 2-door sedan $1987.50, 
Opel Caravan wagon $2292.60. 
*(Including heater, defroster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transporta- 
tion charges, state, local taxes, accessories and opt. equipment inc. whitewall tires additional. 
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SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 


BUICK DEALERS 
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ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


Intriguing is the word for this commu- 
nity of activity with its wonderful restau- 
rants, smart shops, and the fascination 
of seeing television in action. There’s 
great entertainment, too, at the Radio 
City Music Hall and in an exciting 
Guided Tour through this city within a 
city . . . and in the various exhibit halls 
—American Cyanamid, Curtiss Wright, 
U. S. Rubber, R. C. A., and the Chase 
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ASIA AND |! 


THIS IS 


THE REAL STORY 


by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


The dragon wept 
more and more till his tears 
formed a deep lake. 


@ Somebody once said you can describe the folk- 
lore of a region as an underground river flowing 
from the past to the present. If this is so, then the 
river under Nepal is always coming up to the sur- 
face, continually being fed by new streams. When- 
ever a Nepalese would tell me a legend, invariably 
someone else would contradict it. “‘But that is all 
rubbish,” he would say. ““Now I will tell you 
the real story.” 

A scholarly person once told me how the great 
Buddhist stupa at Boddhnath was built. Boddh- 
nath is three miles east of Katmandu, the capital 
of Nepal. Long ago, according to legend, one of 
the fountains in the palace garden stopped play- 
ing, though nothing was found wrong with the 
pipes. An astrologer declared this was an omen: 
the elements of destruction would not be ap- 
peased until the one in whom evil was rooted, and 
whose blood ran white, was found and killed. 

A search began throughout the kingdom but, 
though the veins of thousands were pricked, not a 
drop of white blood was discovered. Then one 
day the King cut his finger and saw the blood 
ooze out as white as the snows of the Himalayas. 
He knew then that he was the one the gods had 
chosen for their sacrifice; but he knew, too, that 
his blood, though white and evil, was royal and 
not to be shed by any but a royal hand. 

At once he sent for his son, the prince, and 
told him to go that evening to the fountain where 
he would find a body covered by a white cloth. 
Without lifting the cloth, and with one stroke 
of his kukri—the curved dagger of Nepal—he 
must cut off the head. 

The prince obeyed ; white blood gushed through 
the cloth, and to his consternation his father’s 
head rolled on the ground. Then the prince in his 
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grief built a shrine worthy of his father’s sacrifice. 
It was Boddhnath stupa. 

“All rubbish,” said a friend at Boddhnath. “I 
will tell you the real story.” 

Once, long ago, Avalokitéshvara, who is God in 
His eleventh state of divinity, wept in despair for 
mankind. Two tears fell down his cheeks, and he 
brushed them aside with the wish that they could 
be put to some use. Straightaway the tears were 
translated to heaven as the daughters of Indra; 
but later one of the maidens was expelled for 
stealing heaven’s flowers and was reborn on 
earth as Mahachasema, the child of Nepalese 
peasants. When she grew up she married four 
men by each of whom she had a son. The young 
men worked hard and soon made their mother 
rich. She then asked the King for permission to 
build a stupa. He agreed, but stipulated it must 
take up no more ground than could be covered by 
a buffalo skin. 

Mahachasema went out into the fields with a 
buffalo skin which she cut into thin strips, laid 
end to end to form a huge circle marking the 
stupa’s base. When it was finished she was per- 
mitted to return to heaven and the prayers of her 
sons were granted. The first son petitioned that he 
be allowed to lead the people of the north into the 
true way until he attained Nirvana. Ever since, he 
has been reincarnated as the Dalai Lama. The next 
son asked that he be allowed to help his brothers 
until he achieved Nirvana. And he, ever since, has 
been the Panchen Lama. The third wished to in- 
terpret the Holy Scriptures throughout the cycle 
of his earthly lives and he has always been the 
Tashi Lama. The fourth, asking that he never 
again be born of woman, was reborn in a lotus 
and is the Padmasambhava Buddha. 

















“The end of that version is rub- 
bish,” a Tibetan scholar told me. 
“The Tashi Lama is only another 
name for the Panchen Lama. In any 
case, the true account of the stupa’s 
origin comes in a dialogue between 
the Padmasambhava Buddha and 
King Ti-song De-tsen of Tibet. 
Now I will tell you the real story.” 

According to the scholar, when the 
stupa was finished the four brothers 
were reincarnated according to 
merit. One became King Ti-song 
De-tsen, two became Tibetan sages 
and the fourth certainly was the 
Padmasambhava Buddha. But there 
was also a donkey who had helped in 
the work, and because he was angry 
at his treatment he was reborn as the 
wicked minister Ma-sh’ang. Luckily 
the servant of the brothers had never 
trusted the animal, and he prayed to 
be allowed to offset the donkey’s evil 
nature. Consequently, he became the 
good minister Padma K’ang-tsen of 
G6. Likewise,-an elephant who had 
also labored on the stupa was reborn 
as the demoniac King Lang-dar-ma, 
and a crow who had perched on the 
stupa was reborn as the demon- 
hunting lama Pal-gyi-dorje of Lho- 
lung. 

While I was staying in a village in 
the north of Nepal, a lama told me 
the story of the demon king. 

King Lang-dar-ma was a demon, 
but apparently no one was aware of 
it. He had the demon’s appetite for 
young girls and every night a new 
one was brought to him. But he suf- 
fered the terrible loneliness of being 
a demon. 

Each night, wishing to escape 
from the burden of his secret, he 
would lay his head in the girl’s 
lap, take off his cap so that she could 
feel his horns, thrust out his black 
tongue and cry, “Look! I am a 
demon!” Then Lang-dar-ma, know- 
ing the terrified girl would not keep 
his secret, would kill her. 

One day a lovely mountain girl 
was brought to him. When he laid 
his head on her knee and cried, “I 
am a demon!” he felt a tear fall on 
his face. He looked up and saw the 
girl weeping with pity for him. The 
grateful King, begging her to keep 
his secret, allowed her to return un- 
hurt to her home. But it was a long 
journey to the mountains and the 
secret weighed heavily upon her; so 
she whispered it to the bamboos— 
and they whispered it to the pines— 
and they whispered it to the long 
grass—and the long grass whispered 
it to the demon-hunting lama, Pal- 
gyi-dorje of Lho-lung. 

Now this Pil-gyi-dorje, who had 
sworn to destroy all demons, hurried 
off to the palace. It was a day of fes- 
tival and thus easy for him to enter 
the courtyard, where he danced. The 


court was amazed at his strange dance 
but the King, warned by his demon 
soul, covered his eyes. 

But some privileged court ladies in- 
sisted that the King must see this won- 
derful dance, and they uncovered his 
eyes. As the King looked into the eyes 
of Pal-gyi-dorje, the lama drew back 
the string of his bowand shot him dead 
with an arrow. 


Black blood spurted about the court 
and stained the lama’s clothes. A 
terrible hubbub broke out but the lama 
managed to flee. In order to escape his 
pursuers, he turned his bloodstained 
robe inside out, so that only the white 
lining showed, and galloped away on a 
black horse. The King’s guard rushed 
after him but as the lama and his 
horse plunged into a river the holy 


water turned the horse white, and so he 
escaped. Ever since, the lamas of Bod- 
dhnath perform the dance of the Black 
Demon once a year. 


There is a lake in Katmandu made by 
a queen in memory of her son. Many 
people have drowned themselves in its 
waters. “It is because,” a friend told 
me, “there is a dragon at the bottom of 
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Henry Clay places an order with James Crow 
Senator Henry Clay, that great Kentuckian, had his choice of many whiskies. 
Yet a 19th century newspaper reported he rode far to visit James Crow’s Kentucky distillery 
and personally arranged for Old Crow to be sent to his Washington home. 
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KENTUCKY BOURBON 





America’s Preferred Bourbon 


The day Old Crow was created 124 years ago by James Crow, 


it was an instant success. Great men in Crow’s time 


and in generations since publicly praised it. Today it is 


the favorite bourbon of all America. Taste its greatness! 


The Gyealtsl Name tne Bourbon 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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ROMANTIC DESERT NIGHTS 

SUN-DRENCHED DAYS 
15 ACRES OF DESERT PARADISE 
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STAUNTON 

MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
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Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.”’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
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the lake who eats the bodies of all 
who come near.” 

“What nonsense,” another friend 
said. “It is because once, long ago, 
the truth of a story was tested there. 
Whoever was accused of telling lies 
would be thrown in the water. If the 
lies weighed them down, they sank. 
So, of course, the lake is haunted by 
unjust souls who try to lure other 
people to jump in and join them. 
But there is a dragon in another lake 
and I will tell you the real story 
about him.” 

A long time ago a wise man lived 
in the mountain village of 
Bhadgaon. He was so learned that 
he could change himself into var- 
ious fearsome shapes. He fell in 
love with a beautiful girl from the 
neighboring village of Thymi and 
married her. Now this girl was merry 
as well as lovely and she would tease 
her husband about his knowledge. 
“I don’t believe you can change 
yourself into other creatures at all,” 
she would say. “I’ve never seen you 
do anything like that.” 

He told her he would change him- 
self into a dragon and gave her some 
salt. “I shall go into the next room,” 
he said, “so when you see a dragon 
coming toward you don’t be 
alarmed. All you have to do is throw 
salt on my tail. Please don’t forget to 


do this because I cannot resume my 
normal shape until the salt is sprin- 
kled on me by a loving hand.” 

He went off, and soon returned as 
a terrible dragon. He snorted fire 
and behaved in such a bloodthirsty 
manner that his wife forgot all about 
the salt and ran from him in terror. 
He went after her, hoping she would 
remember what to do with the salt, 
but she ran all the faster. Through 
the streets of Bhadgaon they went, 
but though the townspeople guessed 
the dragon was really their wise man, 
nobody wished to interfere between 
husband and wife. The dragon and 
his wife went along the road that led 
to Thymi, where they met her family 
and friends. But instead of coming 
to her help they all hid themselves. 

Eventually she reached her par- 
ents’ house and locked herself in. No 
one helped the wise man change 
back to himself. He waited and 
waited, but no one would sprinkle 
salt on his tail. The tears rolled from 
his eyes but no one came. He wept 
more and more till his tears formed 
a deep lake. Then he dived into the 
lake of tears, where he has been 
waiting ever since, but no one has 
come to help him. When his wife 
remarried, the lake was lashed by a 
storm. When she died, the lake grew 
deeper by several feet. The people of 
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Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 
Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. E. Fenster, 
Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona 





St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls,13- 18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 


Italy, France. Summer session. Dy, A, H. Jobin, Principal 








Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 


Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre 
yaratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shoe. sports 

work program, Self-government & all around develop 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston 


M. Adolphus Cheek, J., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 
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Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


756 Road, Wh 
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Relax! Drive worry-free on B.F.Goodrich Silvertowns. They’re lab- 
tested, road-tested, time-tested.We do the worrying for you! So have 
fun. Enjoy trouble-free mileage on the quality tires chosen for new 
Cars year after year. Get top value, get Smileage! 4 tires, $4 down! 


B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealers are listed in the Yellow Pages. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.EGoodrich Smileage dealers 
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Bhadgaon bathe in the lake, but no- 
body from the village of Thymi 
dares approach its shores. It is a 
well-known fact that the dragon will 
never forgive them for not calling 
his wife to reason. 

“But that is all rubbish,” said a 
friend. “In the dry season you can 
see mud on the bottom of the lake. 
There’s no room for a dragon to hide 
himself. No, the real story is that he 
changed himself into a snake; a 
snake, of course, can wriggle out of 
sight in the mud.” 

My best friend in Nepal is the 
daughter of the chief lama at 
Boddhnath. When I discussed with 
her the different versions of every 
story that was told to me, she broke 
into laughter. 

“| will tell you the real story why 
that happens,” she said. 

“Once, long ago, some people 
were building a tower to reach to the 
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heavens. But the tower grew so high 
that the gods became alarmed. They 
put their heads together and decided 
that the only way to stop the build- 
ing was to make it impossible for 
anybody to agree on anything, From 
then on, when the man at the top of 
the tower asked the man below him 
to pass up an ax, the second man 
decided he should have a kukri. The 
man below, of course, thought a 
hammer was more practical and 
passed down the message for a ham- 
mer. The man below him insisted on 
a saw and so on until a bucket was 
finally handed to the man on the top. 
In short, there was so much argu- 
ment that the tower was abandoned 
and finally fell down. And ever 
since,” she finished, “no one in 
Nepal has ever been able to agree on 
anything.” 

“But that is stuff and nonsense,” 


someone else said. “The story of the ge 
< 
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tower only concerns the Lepchas, 
who are one of the peoples of Nepal. 
What happened was that the gods 
cursed them so that they couldn't 
understand each other’s language. 
And it is true that the Lepcha dialect 
is quite incomprehensible, even to 
themselves. No, if you want to know 
why there are so many versions of 
each story, I will tell you the real 
Se THE END 





Here’s alchemy that puts arctic coolness and tropic 
tang in the same glass. It’s Planters’ Punch fashioned 
to piquant perfection with spicy, nut brown myers 
rum. What thirst quenching delight! What persua- 
sive richness! And remember tradition calls for. 
yes, insists on Myers jamaica rum. 
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[IMPORTED] FROM JAMAICA. MYERS’S RUM. 97 PROOF. FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND COOKERY WRITE: GENERAL 
WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, DEPT.H-15-A 





PRUDENCE: You know, 


i oto) 4Val al-1a-4 Vol Oba 
Cars have GRADE LABELS, too!’ 


Margaret Hamion as Prudence 


ATR RY 


like “Grade A” on milk, 


Nydia Westman as Abby 


ABIGAIL: So it does, right here! But what’s so extra special 
about Safety PLATE Glass? 


ABIGAIL: Funny! Up high the sky is a deeper blue. 
“U. S. Prime” on meat and “100% Pure” on maple 


PRUDENCE: ’Course, silly! You’re lookin’ through 
syrup? Means you're gettin’ the best! 


that shaded blue band in my E-Z-Eye Safety PLATE 
windshield. It cuts down glare. Keeps the sun heat 


PRUDENCE: Best glass you can get, that’s what! Al/ cars use 
Safety PLATE in windshields, but only General Motors cars 
have it in side windows, too! Cause it gives you better vision 
than what’s just called “safety glass”. 


ABIGAIL: But where’s the grade label on your car? 


PRUDENCE: On the windows! Says Safety P-L-A-T-E 
on every one ’cause this is a General Motors car. 


from pouring in on us, too! Next best thing to 
air conditionin’! 
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Watch September Skies 
for Velta’s DC -3 Jets 





September skies will see the first of Delta’s new Douglas 
DC-8’s as ‘‘Royal Jet Service’’® is progressively introduced 
to seven of America’s great metropolitan centers. . . high- 
lighting Delta’s 30th year of air transportation. 

Newest and most advanced product of the jet age, these 
magnificent jetliners will establish a new standard for quiet, 
vibrationless travel, offering both deluxe and thrift-class ac- 
commodations at cruising speeds of almost 600 miles per hour. 

This is only the forerunner of an even larger network of 
jet service which Delta will extend to many more cities on 
its system in the year ahead. 
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AIR LINES 


A. Cities to initially receive Delta’s *‘Royal Jet Service’’. Others to be added as terminal facilities and aircraft deliveries permit. 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 





Near Pohang, three Korean women, all wearing 
short white cotton daytime jackets, pause at one 
of the many shrines that dot the countryside. 








Korean Cover-Up 


From Korea 


comes this pretty ornament 


of peace 


by Suzi Brewster Dulf 


@ Americans who associate Korea only with 
war will be surprised at my fashion find there. 
For despite all their troubles the wonder- 
fully cheerful and hard-working Koreans 
have preserved the love of beauty implicit in 
their country’s Oriental name—Chosen, 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” This love, 
which expresses itself today in pageants, 
dances, architecture and delicate handicrafts, 
has developed through thousands of years of 
Korean history and art. 

The design of this short jacket, for exam- 
ple, is at least two thousand years old, and is 
rich with traditional meanings. Red or blue 
Stripes at the cuff once proclaimed that the 
wearer had borne her husband an heir. A 
jacket made of unbleached cotton was a sign 
of mourning. And the jackets of the rich were 
longer and more loosely fitted than those 
of the poor. 

Today such details are purely matters of 
taste, and a Western woman can select any 
material she likes without fear of making an 
inappropriate choice. In summer Koreans 
use silk or linen; in winter, wool, heavy silk 
or cotton, padded and lined for warmth. I 
made my jacket from gaily striped silk and 
wear it with a simple black sheath. But in 
practically any fabric this borrowing from 
the Korean national costume makes a cover 
for décolleté or sleeveless dresses that is both 
stylish and practical. THE END 





Uf you would like the sewing instructions for 
copying Suzi’s Korean jacket, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
mentioning this particular Foreign Bazaar item.) 
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(Perfect Love) 


the scent-sational 
liqueur by Bols 
Straight or Frappé 
...try it today 
you'll love it! 
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MONARCH. sunset brightens the awesome face of Mount McKinley, highest peak on the 
North American continent. This is an air view looking roughly southward along the crescent- 
shaped Alaska Range; a ruffle of clouds adorns the 20,320-foot giant midway up its frozen flank, 
hiding the subarctic expanse of Mount McKinley National Park, created and named in its honor. 


ALASKA 


by James Warner Bellah 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


A visit to the land where superlatives are commonplace. Here is the 


whole sweeping picture of our northernmost, westernmost, biggest and ruggedest state 


e Alaska should be entered slowly, by boat or by road; its vast spread 
makes it impossible to assimilate in the four easy flying hours from Seattle 
to Anchorage. Its magnitude is untrammeled ; its grandeur grows upon the 
consciousness, like hunger. It cannot be explained by comparison. It offers 
no common denominator to past experience. There is no instant Alaska. 

By ship from Vancouver to Juneau, the capital, you steam three days 
between the islanded shores of the Inside Passage, through thick-growing 
timber, and along that entire eight hundred miles there is no scar of 
forest-fire damage, no smoke wisp of a campfire. You hear no honk of a 
car horn, no whistle of a train. No one is there to drop a cigarette, to 
be careless with fire smolder. No one is there at all. In places, no one 
has ever been there. 

The Tongass National Forest, in the southeastern part of the state, 
says the Forestry Service, alone could provide much of the newsprint for 
the newspapers of the world. United States Army Engineers estimate that 
a Yukon River dam at Rampart would form a lake as large as Ontario, 
that would take nine years to fill; and the resulting water power would 
produce half as many kilowatt-hours as are produced at present in all 
the other forty-eight states. 








Yet in Nome, on the Bering Sea, a 
guide, after spotting a polar bear from 
the air, can telephone a Wall Street 
broker that if he will hop a plane he 
can enjoy some fine shooting and be 
back at his desk a few days later. 

Arrived at Juneau, you have barely 
entered Alaska. You 
westerly thirty-four degrees of 


must continue 
about 
longitude before you reach Little Dio- 
mede Island in Bering Strait—a scant 
two and a half miles from the U.S.S.R. 
You 
thousand miles across the entire north- 
west shoulder of North America before 


must travel north more than a 


you reach Point Barrow on the Arctic 
You must go almost to Asia 
Adak 


tians. Alaska is a damn big land. 


Ocean 
before you reach in the Aleu- 

Despite Edna Ferber’s implication to 
thecontrary, there are many respectably- 
come-by mink coats in Fairbanks and 
considerably more in larger Anchorage 
(although the parka is more suitable 
winter garb). Lilly Dache hats and Irene 
gowns are sold in both towns— and to 
prove that this fringe of luxurious in- 
sanity is no latter-day innovation, 
Klondike Kate Worth 
brought from Paris at Dawson's St. 
Andrew’s Day Ball back in 1900—and 


every gentleman with her in the extant 


wore a gown 


photograph wore tails, except one who 
came black tie deliberately or was a 
waiter. And Dawson, fifty miles or so 
across the line in Canada’s Yukon Ter- 
ritory, is a bare 128 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle. 

Alaska is a solidly, stubbornly, pride- 
ful American land. You can live and 
work there in reasonable comfort the 
year around—despite the mere two 
hours of summer darkness and the 
scant two hours of winter daylight. 

There is no Skid Row in any Alaskan 
town. With seasonal employment a 
condition of life, some Alaskans plan 
their living better than others, thus live 
more comfortably in the slack winter 
season. Some have more, some less— 
but there are few bums; it is not an en- 
vironment in which a bum can survive. 

Newcomers have difficulty adjusting 
to the high costs of food, clothing and 
rent; but wages are high, too, and it 
isn’t long before a balance is struck. 
Then life settles into a routine much 
like that in any small town Stateside. 
There are Scout troops, Cub packs, the 
Y.M.C.A., bridge clubs, cocktail par- 
ties, lodges, luncheon clubs and coun- 
try clubs of sorts. 

The winter can be a morale 
hazard if you make it one. Children go 


first 


to school in darkness and return in 
darkness. But again, in compensation, 
the sun is still shining in summer when 
you come out of the night picture 
show. 

Alaskans work hard, on a seasonal 
schedule; they are imbued consciously 
or unconsciously with the challenge of 
their vast land. They marry young, 
raise large families and their children 
for the most part remain in Alaska. 

There is a cheerful get-rich-quick 
flavor to life that seldom pays off; it 
probably persists from the gold-rush 
days which never paid off either. This 
may be due to the absence of huge 
corporations to dominate commerce 
and mold organization men. A young 
Alaskan will get a local job—but he 
usually keeps one hand free for him- 
self. He fishes and hunts as a routine 
of life and, as a further routine, he 
eternally casts about for an opportunity 
to go into business for himself—how- 
ever modestly. He has an extremely self- 
confident and independent character. 
You cannot be otherwise in the eternal 
grandeur of this vast land. 

There have long been two schools ot 
thought in Alaska about statehood— 
for and against. The “Fors” wanted 
their destiny in their own hands, re- 


gardless of the taxes needed to support 
a state. They wanted to be rid of ter- 
ritorial status, to pass their own laws 
to govern their living—for there is a 
Great Dream in Alaska, and it can 
come true only if the individual is un- 
trammeled by Federal paternalism. 

The “Againsts’”’ were acutely con- 
scious that the permanent population 
of Alaska is small and they believed 
that the economic health was due in 
great part to the vast military and naval 
installations. They wanted no curtail- 
ment in the largess of Uncle Sam. They 
saw financial ruin in statehood. 

The “Fors” wanted statehood now. 
The “Againsts’” wanted it too—but 
after a while. Now that the die has been 
cast, however, most Alaskans seem 
gratified. They have attained voting 
representation at last—as a balance to 
their taxation. Statehood is American— 
no matter what it costs. 

Now that Alaska is a state, it is ex- 
pecting—and preparing for—an influx 
of visitors. There is no Hilton Hotel yet 
in Alaska and no Forum of the Twelve 
Caesars to dine in, but if you write for 
summer-travel information, you'll get 
enough material on off-trail sights— 
natural wonders, totem poles, fish, 

Continued on Page 30 





RIVER PILOT. Jim Binkley, of Fairbanks, poses with a sym- 


bol of his work—the onetime riverboat Nenana, now tied up and 


BIG-GA ME GUIDE. Bud Branham, of Anchorage, rests with 
a trophy of his hunting skill—the antlers of a caribou bull. The well- 
known sportsman, shown here with Skimo, his Mackenzie River Husky, 
does a booming business in bringing moose- and bear-minded clients 
to their quarry, mainly at Rainy Pass, a camp accessible only by air. 


used as a hotel. A pilot like his father, Captain Jim has spent a life- 
time on Alaska rivers, notably the fabled Yukon; now that the river- 
boats are gone, he operates a 50-passenger stern-wheeler for tourists. 




















Continued from Page 28 

moose, bear and Mount McKinley—to 
top seven pounds on the bathroom 
scales. For to Alaska tourism is an 
essential industry highly organized by 
the Alaska Visitors Association. 

From June to September you can 
travel Alaska’s tenuous net of paint- 
shy, neon-lighted towns by your own 
car, hitchhiker’s thumb, bus, boat, 
train or any of a dozen airlines in a 
reasonable expectancy of comfort. In 
winter, hitchhiking will freeze your 
thumb stiff, and the waterways are iced 
in, but with foresight and respect for 
weather, travel is not entirely restricted. 

There will be a virile echo of the raw 
frontier in this Alaskan junket, a sense 
perhaps of the latent sacrifice that has 
always attended the March of Empire, 
a feeling that the Donner Passes and 
the Death Valleys that have been long 
forgotten Stateside are still nebulously 
just around the corner in Alaska, in a 
grandsire’s living memory. 

Before you reach Ketchikan on the 
Inside Passage, there is the rusted 
wreck of the steamer North Sea on the 
easterly shore a few miles north of the 
Indian Village of Bella Bella. She went 
down in 1947—with no loss of life. In 
Juneau, at the Museum, there are two 


TEACHERS. Fred and Joan Fisher watch their 
pupils play outside the school at Point Hope, about 150 
miles above the Arctic Circle. The couple not only 
teach but file weather reports and treat the sick, getting 
medical advice by radio from Kotzebue to the south. 
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water-stained life rings of the Princess 
Sophia. She sank above Juneau in 
1918—and there were no survivors. The 
North Country can be a hard country. 

Ketchikan is the first port of call on 
the Inside Passage, and there the fron- 
tier forthrightness strikes you abruptly 
in a hand-lettered sign: “*No dogs. No 
drunks allowed.” This is not tourist 
stuff. The proprietor means it. It bears 
the indelible mark of anger—of long- 
suffering patience exhausted at last. You 


feel for the man who lettered that sign. 


The average age of the Alaskan today 
is twenty-seven, which in all sports—in- 
cluding the challenging one of making 
a new country—is about the peak 
championship age. Bred in Alaska, in 
many instances for three generations, 
his grandfather knew the "98 Gold 
Rush. His father knew the lean years 
after 1918—and his children find the 
houses too big when they visit the older 
States, and the waters too warm for 
good swimming. “Outside” for a few 
weeks, they want to go home—to the 
snow-capped mountains, the salmon, 
the fast, trout-thick creeks, the bear 
and moose in the broad and empty 
reaches of the Big Land—a land that 
has already grown its own vital people. 

Continued on Page 32 





HOMESTEADERS. Edwin and Lucy Rofkar 


inspect their home-to-be on the Kenai Peninsula in 
southern Alaska. The moss-chinked cabin stands on 
their 160-acre homestead; its design calls for one 
room, a dirt floor, a loft where the children will sleep. 
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Continued from Page 30 

There is the natural friendliness of 
youth in the Alaskan. It is innate to his 
character that he offers himself and 
accepts you without guile. He passes 
you from town to town to his friends 
and neighbors. Alaska is the biggest 
small town in the world. Trump your 
partner's ace on Monday in Petersburg 
and it’s known—by mukluk telegraph— 
in Kotzebue on Tuesday. 

Its Main Street is only four blocks 
long—Southeast Alaska, the Interior, 
the Arctic and ‘“Westward’—which 
ends at the tip of the Aleutian Islands, 
close against Asia. This Main Street, 
though, has a cultural texture that 
could give a scholar a lifetime of re- 
search. 

Aboriginally, there are the ancient 
Indian tribes of Southeast Alaska and 
the offshore islands that shelter the 
Inside Passage. There are the Eskimos 
of the northern Arctic rim, There are 
the Aleuts (give that three syllables, 
please), an Eskimo stock differing from 
the Arctic Eskimo in head shape and in 
development of basic language, with 
their culture adapted to a raw, wet 
climate rather than to subzero cold. 
The islands of the Aleuts curve under 
Siberia—almost to Kamchatka. 


In hill-sprawled, jumblea Juneau— 
named for Joe Juneau who discovered 
gold there in 1880—it is easy to go 
back the first ninety-two years of Amer- 
ican Alaska’s culture. You can do it in 
conversation with Edward Keithahn, 
curator of the Museum—or academi- 
cally with the records and exhibits kept 
under his helpful and scholarly hand. 
Or you can climb up to Ruth Allman’s 
house and cover the subject informally 
over sourdough waffles and Russian 
tea. Ruth’s house hangs on the hillside 
with most of Juneau below, framed by 
the bow windows in which Judge James 
Wickersham’s old desk and chair still 
sit. Her stepfather, James Wickersham, 
was a United States District judge in 
Alaska from 1900 to 1908—often as not 
riding circuit by dog team—and there- 
after delegate to Congress from Alaska 
for fourteen years. He introduced the 
first statehood bill in 1916—forty-two 
years before final passage. He was the 
moving spirit in the founding of the 
University of Alaska. His old house is a 
pleasant home still and a repository 
crammed with mementos of his service 
to Alaska—including a five-foot shelf 
of his personal diaries. 

In the judge’s files, there is a photo- 
stat of a document that had long been 


mislaid in Washington, and which the 
judge finally located when he was a 
delegate: “To the Treasurer of the 
United States, greeting. Pay to Edward 
de Stoekle, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of His Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Russia, or order, 
out of the appropriation named in the 
margin—Seven million, two hundred 
thousand dollars, being in considera- 
tion of certain territory ceded by the 
Emperor of Russia to the United States 
as described in treaty of 30th March 
1867." That Warrant, Number 9759, 
made Alaska a part of the United 
States at a price of about two cents an 
acre. A right smart real-estate deal. 

Item—from Ruth Allman’s conver- 
sation: “To make a ‘starter’ for sour- 
dough cakes,” says Ruth, “you boil a 
few potatoes pretty much away and put 
the residue in a jar until it ferments. 
This you carry with you on the trail for 
the rest of your life. 

“You next stir a pinch of soda in a 
shot glass of water and you stir it with 
your left little finger as a matter of 
tradition because that finger is usually 
cleaner than the others and there were 
few spoons in the Yukon in Ninety- 
eight. Add this to a flour-and-water 
mix laced from your ‘starter’ and whop 





it up fast. As you whop it you can hear 
the batter thicken, for what you are 
actually going to eat when sourdough 
cakes are baked is fifty per cent hot 


” 


alr. 


In Juneau the people jump to the fire 
siren faster than in any other town in 
the world, for the heterogeneous, closely 
packed, well-weathered buildings are 
mostly of wood, and the hill funnel in 
which the town is built can become a 
roaring chimney if the wind is right. 
The engine sirens begin with the first 
sick-cow bellow of the fire alarm, which 
faintly echoes the urgency of London 
air-raid warnings during the blitz. 

Behind Juneau are the upper work- 
ings of the now-idle Alaska Juneau 
Mine—at one time the biggest gold- 
mining operation in the world. You 
can walk through the entire mountain 
to the water-hung outer workings you 
first saw from the steamer. It’s possible 
to take sharp photographs in Juneau 
at half past nine of a summer’s night 
and play baseball by daylight until al- 
most eleven—and if you want a fron- 
tier echo after dark, there is the gallop- 
ing Red Dog Saioon. You will prob- 
ably eat your first grilled king-salmon 

Continued on Page 34 





BUSH PILOT. noel Wien, of Fairbanks, lays sea- 
soned hands on the propeller of a single-engine plane. 
The veteran airman, now retired, came to Alaska in the 


1920's, was first to fly into many of its remote commu- 


nities, and founded the airline that bears his name. 
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SOURDOUGH. Casper Dillinger, an Alaska 
pioneer of the 1890's, pans gold near his log cabin on 
Deadwood Creek. A crusty but well-loved figure around 
Fairbanks, he took part in every big gold stampede in 
thenorth; once hecarried mail by dogsled—postage, $1. 
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Continued from Page 32 

steak in Alaska at Mike’s, across the 
bridge in Douglas, and you will never 
forget its succulence. 

You can drive up to Alaska over the 
Alaska Highway, once called the Alcan, 
as you can drive through much of 
interior Alaska. From Canada the 
Haines Cut-Off connects over the moun- 
tains to Haines, where a car ferry with 
Florida, New Jersey, Alabama, Colo- 
rado and other remote license plates 
carries your car into Juneau. 

The Alaska Highway is not a hard- 
surface road, and in the dry season it is 
dusty. It is a long road and, if you are 
easily bored, monotonous. There are, 
however, gas stations, repair shops and 
motels every fifty miles or so—and 
your face wili be exceedingly red if, 
before you started, you were talked 
into buying do-it-yourself repair kits, 
extra fan belts and a spare battery, four 
spare tires and two five-gallon cans of 
extra gasoline. 

Every hundred’ miles or so in the 
Yukon Territory there are camping 
points with water, cooking facilities, 
trailer courts and a cottage for emer- 
gency shelter. Ambulance, nursing and 
medical service are supplied by the 
Canadian Army. The Royal Canadian 


LUXURIANT. Foliage glows green and gold on 

the uplands of Mount McKinley National Park, not 

far from the center of Alaska. The 3030-square-mile 

Park, more than twice the size of Rhode Island, ranges in 

terrain from woodland to tundra to eternal snow peaks. 
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Mounted Police patrols the highway 
in Canada. The Alaskan Police patrols 
it in Alaska. There may be a detour or 
two, and in the dry season forest fires, 
but you will see retired couples travel- 
ing the highway in expensive sedans, 
women driving it alone, families with 
children touring in station wagons, and 
tourists bussing it by scheduled bus. 

From Vancouver to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, it is about 2300 miles of almost 
breathlessly beautiful country. It is not 
U.S. 66, and you won't find heated 
swimming pools at the motels, but 
there always will be hot water for a 
bath, and on occasion excellent food 
and service—and you will have had a 
safe adventure the like of which is not 
offered to you anywhere else in the 
world at this late date. But in only a 
few years it will be completely hard- 
surfaced, and when it is, the wine of 
adventure will have drained to the lees 
and it will be nothing but another Phila- 
delphia-to-Chicago turnpike, although 
slightly less populous. 

In Juneau we have pecked lightly at 
Alaska’s ninety-two years of American 
culture. Let us go farther back. Fifty 
minutes of bush-pilot flying time, west- 
erly beyond the Inside Passage to the 

Continued on Page 36 


BARREN. Ice glitters blue-green in the chill of 
Portage Glacier, in the mountainous wastelands of the 
Kenai Peninsula. The weirdly sculptured spectacle, 
only fifty miles from Anchorage, is part of a recrea- 
tional area and can readily be reached by motor car. 
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Continued from Page 34 
open North Pacific Ocean, will land 
you in Sitka—the old Imperial Russian 
capital of Alaska. The first Russian 
governor was Alexandr Baranov. His 
castle is gone and so is the Russian 
fort—all but some miscellaneous 
smooth-bore artillery—but the line of 
the palisades can still be traced with 
the help of the National Park Service. 
The inscriptions on some of the Russian 
graves are still legible, and more tan- 
gibly, there is no telephone book in the 
towns of Alaska that does not carry 
some Russian names to this day, many 
of them American descendants of the 
Tsar’s traders and military, M. L. 
“Duke” Mitrovich was the mayor of 
Sitka when | was there and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Federoff his very competent city 
clerk. If you fancy carved wood and 
inlay work, you know her husband’s 
bowls, table tops and candle holders— 
even if you have never been farther west 
than Madison Avenue, New York. 
Sitka was founded in 1799 as New 
Archangelsk, but it was not until 1816 
that Father Alexis Sokoloff arrived 
with an icon of the Archangel Michael 
and converted the Russian-Orthodox 
chapel into a church. St. Michael’s 
Cathedral is the direct descendant of 
that original chapel of a century and a 
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half ago. Regular services are still held 
there. It is a log structure, clapboarded 
outside and lined inside with painted 
canvas, and if you make a modest altar 
donation, you will be permitted to in- 
spect the interior. 

Inside, you will see the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Kazan, the Chapel of St. 
Michael and the Chapel of St. John the 
Baptist—each with its painted icons 
embellished magnificently with silver- 
gilt repoussé work, appliquéd to the 
iconostas, which is the wall that closes 
off the sanctuary into which no woman 
may pass. The book of the four Gospels 
which is used at St. Michael’s only at 
Easter and Christmas is so heavy with 
silver decoration that it weighs more 
than twenty-five pounds. 

In the National Military Cemetery, 
at Sitka, the runner, Capt. Charles Wil- 
liam Paddock, USMC, is buried, the 
onetime “fastest human,” who died in a 
plane crash during World War II. Not 
far from his grave lies Lieut. B. W. 
Livermore, 2nd U. S. Artillery, said to 
have been killed in a duel on June 30, 
1868—with a whisper to this day that 
the cause was a woman—to be more 
precise, a Russian princess, or in the 
vernacular of the times, a squaw. 

The transfer of Alaska from Russian 
to United States sovereignty took place 
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in Sitka; the Army withdrew in 1877 
and then the United States Navy took 
over. 

A Presbyterian missionary named 
Fannie Kellogg started a school for 
Indian children, and a United States 
Naval officer became the first truant 
officer. Some time during each school 
day the officer turned up in Miss Fan- 
nie’s classroom. If the full quota of 
children was not present from each 
house, he imposed a five-blanket fine 
for each absent child. 

How much that was in dollars 
seventy-nine years ago is hard to say, 
but a Thlinget (pronounced Klinket) 
blanket today is worth as much as a 
thousand dollars and more. Truancy, 
therefore, decelerated to zero. (No one 
remembers what the Navy did with the 
blankets.) 

Close by the flagpole across from the 
Federal Building are two stone slabs 
that bear petroglyphs from the deep 
mists of antiquity—stones marked by a 
people of whom the Sitka Thlinget 
Indians have no knowledge in song or 
legend. All they know is that the marks 
were made by people who lived in the 
Big Land long before they themselves 
came—and the Thlingets have forgot- 
ten how many centuries they have been 
there. 
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ARCTIC OCEAN 


They have not forgotten, however, 
that on the beach outside Sitka, more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
they once beat the caviar out of the 
Russians (the Sitka National Monu- 
ment marks the spot)—and if the Rus- 
sians should come back they will do it 
again at the drop of a Thlinget cere- 
monial dance hat. 

I cannot leave Sitka without men- 
tioning the eating place that was run 
by Bill Shields when I was there. We 
had a mess of shrimp and a fillet of 
grilled sockeye salmon that were so 
delicious we almost ate ourselves into a 
delightful decline. A night’s sleep, how- 
ever, and the palate was ready for cold, 
cracked Dungeness crab at the Bills 
Club in Haines, which you reach by a 
fifty-minute bush-pilot flight north. 

This country between Juneau and 
Haines—a mountain-girt land free from 
the distractions of the outside world— 
is as beautiful as any on earth. 

The air is invigorating; you need no 
tranquilizers. Snow never leaves these 
bald mountaintops, nor do the moun- 
tain sheep and goats. There are brown, 
black and grizzly bear in the timber 
and a profusion of moose in the fiat- 
lands. Fish swim thick in the waters 
and there is no television. 

Continued on Page 38 
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THE YUKON FLATS. The 2000-mile-long 
river, its surface crazed by islands, rolls in from Canada 
and the east, passing lonely Fort Yukon just north of 
the Arctic Circle. This is the river’s largest Indian set- 
tlement and Alaska’s oldest English-speaking outpost. 


THE BIGLAND. with its 586,400 square miles, 

the forty-ninth state is one fifth as big as all the first 

forty-eight together and ninety-plus times bigger than 

the fiftieth, Hawaii. The part of Alaska that lies be- 

low the Arctic Circle comfortably beats Texas in area. 
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Alaska is in the glacier business. 
The Mendenhall outside of Juneau is a 
must for visitors, and near Haines is 
the equally dramatic Davidson, and the 
high-hung Rainbow. Thirty years ago 
the Rainbow reached down to the 
waters of the Chilkat; now it nestles 
along the upper slopes, a kaleidoscope 
of color when the sun strikes it—and a 
roar of ice-spewing thunder when it 
stirs. When there is an earthquake in 
this country, the mountains dance to 
the glory of God. They smoke from 
base to summit with the saffron dust of 
tumbling rocks and there is an awesome 
grandeur to the spectacle. 

The first permanent Army post in 
Alaska—Fort William H. Seward, 
sometimes called Chilkoot Barracks— 
was established near Haines, in 1898. 
At one time it was garrisoned by the 
Second Battalion of my old Regiment, 
the 16th Infantry, and it was com- 
manded around 1912 by an old Army 
character who appears in special orders 
merely as Colonel Gardener. To eke 
out a much lower pay scale than the 
Army enjoys today, Colonel Gardener 
would make a weekly round of the 
Haines bars, ostensibly on duty checks, 
but actually to empty into his tobacco 


METROPOLIS. Anchorage, largestcityin Alaska, 
spreads out on a broad plain with the jumbled Chugach 
Mountains at its back. No northern shack town, the 
city has newspapers, TV, a tall apartment building 
and a growing population reported nearing 100,000. 


pouch the clipped ends from the per- 
manently installed cigar clippers of the 
day ; they supplied his pipe tobacco for 
the following week. I rather like that 
homely touch. 

“Fiji” Carl Heinmiller—who left an 
eye and part of a hand in the South 
Pacific when he fought the Japanese 
War for a shirtful of medals—and four 
other World War II veterans purchased 
Fort Seward from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in 1946. It is now the town 
of Port Chilkoot, and Carl is the mayor 
and the activating spirit of Alaska 
Youth, Inc. This organization supplies 
summer jobs for teen-agers, offers craft 
and trade instruction and has devel- 
oped Chilkat Thlinget Indian dancing— 
done by Explorer Scouts and Explor- 
ettes—into a decidedly worth-while 
cultural attraction. 

The group will dance at the Inter 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, 
N. M., this August and at the Oregon 
Centennial. 

Since the older Indians no longer 
dance and the tribal teen-agers regard 
ceremonial as distinctly old headdress, 
Port Chilkoot is now the only place in 
Alaska where you may regularly see 
these ancient dances. They are as au- 

Continued on Page 40 


COUNTRYSIDE. The fertile Matanuska Valley, 
bounded by another face of the Chugach Mountains, 
flourishes only fifty miles from Anchorage. The sum- 
mer sun, shining here for eighteen hours each day, 
helps grow 60 per cent of Alaska’s farm products. 














Continued from Page 38 
thentic as the midnight sun, for tribal 
elders have painstakingly coached the 
youngsters, in many of whom the tribal 
blood still flows 

If big-game hunting lures you to 
Alaska you need base no farther north 
than Haines or Port Chilkoot; the 
Chilkat upper offer 
bear, moose and mountain sheep and 


River's reaches 


goat in abundance. It was near here, 
five years ago, that Forrest Young was 
chewed 
from head to foot, with his lungs ex- 


mauled by a giant grizzly 
posed, one of his ribs torn completely 
out and two ripped loose. He survived, 
and enjoys life today, thoroughly 

If you hunt with a camera, this same 
Forrest Young will take you to Mos- 
quito Lake in his air boat; you can 
flush moose in the flats and chase them 
at twenty-five miles an hour while your 
camera purrs from thirty yards away— 
until their not-too-nimble brains prompt 
them to. crash to cover. You need no 
license for this sport. 

Or you can photograph mountain 
goat from a chartered sport plane. You 
spot a flock and then bank over and 
flap down, and, if the wind is right, 
hover. They start then, with the kids 
scampering after their rapidly curdling 
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suppers. Then you dive after them, 
leaving the goats with the conviction 
that the Chilkat eagles suddenly have 
grown very large and noisy. 

Alaska is such a youthfully challeng- 
ing country that it seems somehow in- 
congruous that the average age of its 
tourists is around sixty. It would ap- 
pear that young America should ac- 
cept this challenge, as it has met the 
challenge of other frontiers, for this is a 
young man’s land. 

At Port Chilkoot, if you are tired of 
high-priced real estate, you can still buy 
an Army-built two-family house on a 
60-by-170-foot lot for $6000, rent half 
and hunt and fish for the rest of your 
life. Or you can buy a barracks building 
that once housed two infantry com- 
panies, if you have a large family, as 
most Alaskans do. If you like straw- 
berries, the Haines variety (the Festival 
is in early July) often grows so large 
that one will fill a coffee cup—and still 
maintain its delicate sweetness. 

At the Thlinget village of Klukwan, a 
few miles north of Haines, you can 
watch old Dan Katzeek, chief of the 
Killer Whale Fin tribe, work on his 
dugout canoe. This is no tourist act; 
Dan needs a new canoe. Two of his 
adzes are Russian trade goods that 
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date back to the time the Killer Whales 
helped beat the Russians on the Chil- 
kat—but his axes are strictly Sears 
Roebuck. It takes him two to three 
months from the felling of the cotton- 
wood log. Pared to an inch in thick- 
ness, baked in the sun in the oldest 
manner, thinned and soaked, the cot- 
tonwood shell stretches almost like hide. 

The old legends still prevail around 
Port Chilkoot and Haines. Martin 
Madsen was in the gold stampede of 
98, and Steve Sheldon—who smokes 
his after-breakfast pipe on the Hotel 
Halsingland’s veranda—knew Rex 
Beach. (“Nice fellow who wrote some 
pretty far-fetched stuff.””) He once met 
Jack London, and understood he was a 
pretty nice fellow too. (“Drank a bit, 
however.”’) 

We have walked the length of the 
first block of Alaska’s Main Street, for 
even though Skagway—about eighteen 
miles above Haines—is still a part of 
Southeast Alaska, it belongs immor- 
tally to the Yukon and the Klondike. 
Skagway and nearby Dyea were the 
ports of entry for the "98 Gold Rush. 


They will tell you that Skagway is a 
ghost town—but if it is, its ghosts are 
wonderful. At the Pack Train Inn you 





can drink a mug of ale with the shades 
of Alex Pantages, Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien, Tex Rickard and (according 
to the sign) Robert E. Service (although 
I always thought he was Robert W. be- 
cause his middle name was William 
when he was a bank clerk in Dawson), 
and you can hear the echo of the shot 
that killed Soapy Smith, the gambler 

who fleeced the gold stampeders. 
Judge Wickersham in his book, Old 
Yukon, says that Frank Reid, the vigi- 
lante, fired four shots and Soapy fired 
four shots; but Mary Pullen Kopan- 
ski—who will show you the old Pullen 
Hotel where President Harding stopped 
in Skagway, and her grandmother’s 
museum—tells an eyewitness version of 
the yarn, because her grandmother, 
Harriet Pullen, was so close she almost 
got hit. Frank misfired first, and Soapy 
shot him. Then Frank, still on his feet, 
smoked one into Soapy and Soapy was 
dead before he hit the ground. Frank 
lived eight days after he fell. One of 
Soapy’s hand guns, with two notches, is 
in the Pullen Museum, as are his 
roulette, faro and crap tables. Las 
Vegas would do well to send up to 
Mary for the design of that crap table. 
Kidney-shaped and bowled, it swings 
Continued on Page 42 


INDIAN. Margy Englishoe, an Athabascan of Fort 
Yukon, keeps one of her fifteen children snug with a 
richly beaded baby strap. With elderly Laura Jonas 
looking on, Margy works on a pair of dancing shoes 
made of smoked moose hide trimmed with Arctic hare. 


ESKIMO. Albert McClellan, a pure-blooded Es- 
kimo of Kotzebue, models his seal-hunting outfit, in- 
cluding spear and a white parka for camouflage on the 
ice fields. His kayak is made of sealskin; behind him is 
a walrus-hide umiak, the traditional seagoing craft. 
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Continued from Page 40 
the dice around almost 180 degrees for 
a sweet run. 

Cy Coyne has been mayor of Skag- 
way for three terms. He moves like a 
high White Pass wind. When the road 
comes in to connect with the Alaska 
Highway, Skagway will boom again— 
he hopes. But Cy isn’t waiting. He’s in 
the real-estate and insurance business 
and is a working stevedore on the docks 
as well. He lends you his car openly and 
buys your dinner behind your back— 
that is the friendliness of the Big Land, 
even though Cy has no time to eat, for 
he must get back to unloading the ship. 

When a shipload of tourists arrives 
at this terminal of the Inside Passage 
almost the whole town puts on the 
“Days of Ninety-Eight” show. For a 
hundred 
dollars in stage money to gamble with. 
Top winner gets a prize. 

Townsfolk play all the old ’98 char- 
acters; they have acted the parts so 


dollar admission you get a 


long they are almost professionals— 
especially the cancan girls, theatrically 
speaking, that is. Dance with the “wrong 
‘uns’ and you are mock-tried by kan- 
garoo court. The show’s finale is the 
“Shooting of Dan McGrew”—acted 
out in detail—then the whole cast goes 


down and sees the ship off, with com- 
munity singing. 

In Skagway, at Kirmse’s Curio Shop, 
you can hold Pat Renwick’s watch 
chain in your hand. It is made of huge, 
linked gold nuggets—the largest nugget 
watch chain of record—and it weighs 
more than three pounds. Pat was a 
gambler and he hocked that chain so 
many times during the gold rush that 
H. D. Kirmse, who made the chain, 
used to keep two thousand in cash in 
his safe in case Pat came in. In a single 
day, Pat hocked and redeemed it three 
times. 

A hundred thousand men, along 
with many women and children, hit the 
gold trail of "98 (there had been only 
200 white men in all of Alaska thirteen 
years before) and the bulk of them 
landed at Skagway or nearby Dyea. 
From Dyea they packed on foot over 
the murderous Chilkoot Pass into the 
Yukon. From Skagway they packed 
over the White Pass. 

J. C. (Jack) Hoyt, the superintendent 
of the narrow-gauge White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad, had read a book I 
wrote thirty-two years ago and because 
he still remembered it vividly, he gave 
me the courtesy of his line and a seat in 

Continued on Page 44 
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* GRAPHIC ART. Paul Tiulana and his eight- 
ear-old daughter Lillian sit on the sunny beach at 
Nome as he prepares an ivory tusk for its final delicate 


carving. They spend winters at home on offshore King 


LIVELY ART. An Eskimo dance near the Bering 


Strait brings out a team who re-enact heroic exploits 
of the tribe, accompanied by chanting and drumbeats. 
The man stamps his feet, moving quickly, while the 
woman dances with bent knees; both must wear gloves. 
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Island and come to Nome for the tourist season. 
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the engineer's cab to go over White 
Pass. 

This, my masters, is a trip; if you 
haven't made it, you haven't lived 
Diesel electrics pull the long train with 
i “helper” engine midway in the string 
of cars. Hairpinning up through the 
high pass, it takes two hours to go the 
first twenty miles. A grouse sat the 
tracks until the engine's snow scoop 
was five feet away, then it walked off in 
The day before, they told 
me, it was a brown bear cub. In places, 


contempt 


you can look straight down from the 
cab window—several hundred feet. In 
the first twenty-one miles, on grades as 
steep as 4 per cent, the train climbs 
2885 feet up mountains of almost solid 
rock—paralleling the Trail of "98. Joe 
Sheleby, an old 7th Cavalryman, was 
the engineer, which was comforting, 
for that throttle is no place for a fancy- 
pants soldier. The train runs almost 
every day winter and summer, taking 
supplies in and ore out, and has been 
derailed a number of times by weather 
as the marks on the ties attest, but no 
passenger has been lost in a wreck, 
though two cars were once actually 
blown off the track by high winds. 

Six hours and a hundred and ten 


miles later, after passing out of Alaska 
into British Columbia and out of Brit- 
I 


+ Columbia into Canada’s Yukon 





Territory, you are in Whitehorse, on 
the Alaska Highway—the land of the 
ptarmigan and the devilish wolverine, 
of the giant rainbow trout, the Great 
Northern pike, the lake trout and the 
twenty-pound arctic char, of the elk, 
the caribou, the bear and the convolute- 
horned mountain sheep. (If you want 
any of these, call Mike Nolan at Marsh 
Lake Lodge—an ex-R.C.M.P. sergeant 
turned guide.) 

Sam McGee's cabin is in Whitehorse. 
You are twenty-five miles from “the 
marge of Lake Labarge” and just a step 
from tailors, dry cleaners, good inns, 
taxi stands and a branch of Toronto’s 
Eaton’s department store. Whitehorse 
is Canadian, with the deep monarchic 
tradition which republican America 
never seems quite to understand; but it 
is still linked closely with Alaska, for 
the Yukon races by the White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad station to its conflu- 
ence with the Klondike and both ter- 
ritories were opened by gold. Bill Mc- 
Bride’s museum holds the mementos of 
the gold-rush days and Bill is still 
around to tell you the story. 

From Whitehorse’s International Air- 


port you can fly the second block of 


Main Street—to Fairbanks, in interior 
Alaska. You do this in a little more 
than two hours, passing slightly north 
of the village of Snag, where the lowest 
temperature ever recorded in North 


WARRIOR. t voking long-ago conquests by the warlike Chilkat 


Indians, one of their descendants dons the costume representing a 





wolf. The animal’s head has a nose and lips of copper, and real wolf- 
skin forms the cape; the beak-shaped spear is ermine-trimmed. 


America—minus 81°—was clocked in 
1947 

Fairbanks is an authentic deep-Alaska 
town, for it, too, started with gold— 
from 1902 until about 1917 every store 
in town had a scale to weigh gold dust 
against purchases. Miners’ log cabins, 
still lived in, dot the business streets. 
The United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company still mines gold 
in the Fairbanks area; but it is dug by 
multimillion-dollar dredges from the 
frozen ground, sold by law only to the 
Government, which immediately puts 
it back underground at Fort Knox. 

There is a Mode-O-Day dress shop in 
Fairbanks and apartments and modern 
business buildings. There are flower 
shops and the Travelers Inn—as com- 
fortable a motel as you would want. Or 
you can sleep aboard the old stern- 
wheeler Nenana, which used to make 
the run to Fort Yukon, but is now a 
boatel. 

It is risky to give the population of 
any Alaskan town, for people come and 
go continually, but we might guess 
Fairbanks at between 15,000 and 20,- 
000. There’s no guesswork, however, 
about Fairbanks’ having the highest 
cost of living of any community under 
the American flag; that’s supported by 
Government figures. Beer costs seventy- 
five cents a can and a haircut is $2.50. 
Cigarettes are thirty-five cents and 


CHIEF. Majestic in his blanket of wild-goat wool, an elder of the 
Sitka Indians harks back to his people’s grander days, when they had 
log canoes that could carry sixty fighting men. The carved crown 
and the chieftainship it symbolizes add richness to Alaska’s heritage. 





Coca-Cola is twenty cents. A taxi ride 
that would be eighty cents outside costs 
two dollars. There is no greedy attempt 
at the deep gouge, in any of this. They 
charge steeply because they must pay 
steeply. Freight rates to Fairbanks are 
high because of distance. Labor costs 
are heavy because there are only 120 
outdoor working days a year. They have 
to make a living but theyll give you 
their shirts if they like you—and they 
like everyone who likes them—and they 
are extremely likable people. 

Only an hour and six minutes by 
Russian jet bomber from the nearest 
Siberian Base, the ladies of Fairbanks 
do not sleep in terror of invasion, 
with guns under their pillows, as one 
opportunist correspondent reported. 
The attitude of interior Alaskans is ex- 
pressed by a red card you see in stores: 
“In the event of atomic attack, be 
calm, complete your purchase, pay 
your bill—then run like hell!’ 

All the short-run, scheduled-airline, 
small-aircraft pilots in Alaska call 
themselves bush pilots—and proudly, 
for their safety record is exemplary. 
Originally there were three leading bush 
pilots in the Fairbanks area—Noel 
Wien, Joe Crosson and Ben Eielson— 
and to them go the laurels for opening 
interior Alaska to air travel. They 
blazed the trails. Eielson Air Force 

Continued on Page 115 




















LONDON 


The London taxi is a relic 


For which my zeal is evangelic. 

It’s designed for people wearing hats, 

And not for racing on Bonneville Flats. 

A man can get out, or a lady in; 

When you sit, your knees don’t bump your chin. 
The driver so deep in the past is sunk 

That he'll help you with your bags and trunk; 
Indeed, he is such a fuddy-duddy 


That he calls you Sir instead of Buddy. i ae 





SWITZERLAND 


I’m not overparticular 

About travel vehicular, 

Except of the kind I find too perpendicular. 
I may perish abroad, but not on a funicular. 
The bobsled is racy, 

The ski even racier; 

Myself, I have found 

If you travel by glacier 











You can gather the edelweiss much efficacier. 
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DRAWINGS BY TOMI UNGERER 





PARIS 


The independent Parisian hackie 

Is bent on proving he’s no man’s lackey. 

As railroads feel about commuters, 

As Odysseus felt toward Penelope’s suitors, 
As landlords feel about repairs, 

That’s how he feels toward potential fares. 
They inspire him with horrendous hates 
Which into hunger he sublimates, 

So when you hail him he’s pleased as Punch 
To spit in your eye and go to lunch. 


























MALAGA 


Malaga’s on the Iberian Peninsula, 

Where very few natives are named Van Rensselaer. 
The trams are linked together in Malaga 

Like Mason and Dixon, or Shean and Gallagher. 
They rattle through the town at random, 

Not arm in arm, at random tandem. 

The time they traveled abreast in Malaga 

It was worse than the battle of Trafalagar, 

So trams no longer travel abreast, 

Having found tandem tramdom best. 















































VENICE 


The Venetian who wishes to spark 
Can’t say, Drive around Central Park. 
He coaxes her into a gondola 

When he wishes to woo and fondola, 
But after the rice and confetti 

They ride on the vaporetti. 








MOSCOW 


Over the Volga and through the snow 
Away to Babushka’s house we go, 

Party members aboard a troika, 
Whistling Beethoven’s Eroica, 

Or chattering gaily in a droshky, 

While chewing blinis and piroshki, 

And eschewing Molotov melancholia 
And morbid thoughts of Outer Mongolia. 
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The Royal Crescent, Bath’s architectural pride, 
completed in 1775 by John Wood the 

younger. In the semiellipse stand thirty stately houses, 
Tonic-columned, with a sweeping, continuous 

Pailadian cornice. The Dowager 

Lady Celia Noble (foreground) occupies 

Number 22, the only one in the superb Georgian row 
which has survived as a private house. 








FOOTLOOSE 
IN BATH 


Bath harmonizes the beauty of England with 
the healing gifts of the Roman invaders. 
The 11th Century Abbey in the center 
and the 18th Century Georgian 

crescents above seem self-confidently 
English in the soft western air. 

Hidden from view are the various 

Roman baths which gave the town its name. 
According to legend, the father 

of King Lear first discovered the 
restorative powers of Bath's hot springs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 








by Eric Newby 


@ To many of us, Bath is the most beautiful 
and the most English of all English cities. 
To my mind the only other city that com- 
pares with it is Edinburgh; and, unlike so 
many other cities in Britain, Bath is also 
a comparatively painless journey from 
London—it is only 106 miles away. 

Setting out on a recent trip there, I first 
felt Bath’s benign, healing influence at Pad- 
dington Station. Late as usual, I raced up 
the platform, past the stationmaster dressed 
in morning coat and top hat; past Robert 
Morley, the actor, looking at nothing in 
particular, like a vast indignant penguin; 
and into the five-o’clock train with the 
guard shouting “Baa, Baa, train for Baa,” 
reinforcing the feeling that I really was set- 
ting off for the Woolly West. Which in 
fact I was, for the fortunes of the West of 
England were founded on wool, and the 
flannel that is made there today is still about 
the best in the world. 

Catch the train as I did and close your eyes 
until you are past Reading (Oscar Wilde and 
biscuits), then go into the restaurant car 
as the train races down the Vale of the 
White Horse and roars through Uffington 
where Tom Brown spent his infant years 
before setting out on his schooldays. Ob- 
serve in the distance the enigmatic White 
Horse carved in the downland turf by Iron 
Age men, more like a dragon than a horse; 


see how the land becomes more and more 
green, lush dairy country lapping the tracks 
on either side; take pleasure in tree-filled 
combes, obelisks and architectural follies 
and gentlemen’s residences which, although 
they probably house more government de- 
partments and lunatics than country gentle- 
men, at least look as they always did, seen 
from a closed carriage flashing by at seventy 
miles an hour. 

As you rush westward you will begin to 
feel better, for the gasoline fumes are re- 
ceding, the newspaper headlines seem less 
terrifying and you will find that you can 
sip your Bristol Milk (one of the minor 
miracles of the West is that all the best 
blends of sherry fetch up on the shores of 
the Bristol Channel) and feel draining away 
from you the secret urge to do big, im- 
portant things. Only one man has ever 
been impervious to this softening process— 
Sherlock Holmes. For remember that this 
is the Sherlock Holmes Line, the way to the 
Baskerville Country, and it was here, after 
Reading, that he used to lay aside his papers 
and address himself to putting Watson on 
his mettle. 

At 6:51 the train slides into Bath and you 
descend at the slightly castellated station 
(this is an old-fashioned railway in the very 
best sense of the word). The first thing you 
will notice is the atmosphere. All the way 
down the line it has been getting softer and 
this is the final distillation. There is nothing 
like it anywhere else; the air is so soft it 
wraps itself round you. You feel helpless, 
like a great baby wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. In such an atmosphere it is impos- 
sible, you decide, to make any hasty de- 
cisions ; tomorrow is soon enough. Already 
you will have begun the first of a succession 
of enormous yawns. 

But hold them back, stifle them at all 
costs; for this is the last opportunity you 
will have to gather enough impetus to carry 
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you through the serious business of seeing 
the place. If you insist on yawning, Bath 
will smother you like a vast feather bed and 
tomorrow you will scarcely have the energy 
to get from your hotel to the Pump Room. 
The West is a great place for smothering. 

Once outside the station wait for a taxi. 
Eventually one will appear, and although 
you will probably have waited some time, 
the Bristol Milk and the air will have 
robbed you of your usual go. Already, to 
wait without impatience will have become 
second nature to you. 

Tell the driver to take you to the golf 
course. He will rocket you up Widcombe 
Hill toward one of the Views. As you go 
you will just have time for a fleeting glimpse 
of a magnificent house with fluted Ionic 
pilasters to the right of the road—Wid- 
combe Manor, known as the Golden House, 
until his death in 1955 the home of Horace 
Annesley Vachell, the author of Quinneys, 
The Hill and innumerable other books. 

High up on the outskirts of the city the 
houses are part town, part country. They 
hang on the side of the hill, and have an air 
of lightness. From the inside looking out 
they seem to be about to take off, an iJlu- 
sion fortified by the pint-size Martinis the 
inhabitants offer you; for, once you succeed 
in breaking through those elegant, impene- 
trable front doors, you will find that the 
people of Bath are hospitable to a degree. 

The taxi now takes you up a steep lane 
marked MEMBERS ONLY and screeches to a 
standstill outside the clubhouse. ‘‘Castle’s 
up hill,” the driver may say before he sinks 
into a coma. 

Cross the fairway, then go uphill until 
you come to the castle, turreted and loop- 
holed with a central gateway. Go through 
it and if you didn’t know it before you will 
be mildly surprised to find that it is only 
a fagade—there is nothing at the back but 
downland grass. For this is Sham Castle, 
the only example in Bath of the work of 
an exponent of Georgian Gothic, Sander- 
son Miller, who built it in 1760 for Ralph 
Allen the friend of Fielding, Pope and 
Pitt. Allen was the son of a Cornish inn- 
keeper and a contemporary of Beau Nash. 
It was these two, acting independently of 
one another, who really made Bath. Allen 
took over the postal services of the city be- 
fore he was nineteen. By 1741 he was oper- 
ating a daily postal service from London 
to Bristol via Bath, instead of three times 
a week as the custom had been previously. 
Out of this posting organization and from 
his stone quarries he made a great fortune. 
He built the castle so that he wouldn't 
have to see the city gibbet from his town 
house in the valley below. It is considered 
one of the best small follies in the country. 

But follies are really made for the distant 
prospect, and it is the view of the city 
spread out before you that you have come 








for. It is stupendous. If you see it as I did 
one evening in the wettest summer in ten 
years, but with the sun miraculously shin- 
ing On it, it is like looking down intoa great 
bowl of golden honey, the Bath building 
stone transmuted and made magical by the 
sun. This is the light found in the paintings 
of Canaletto, the color that for me holds an 
immense feeling of pathos. 

From up here, high on the downs, it is 
not the individual buildings that hold your 
attention; apart from a tower on Lansdown 
Hill, the Abbey down at the center of 
things, several churches and one modern 
and ineptly placed apartment block by the 
London road, there is little impression of 
elevation. It is the horizontal plan, the 
sweep of those great crescents: Royal 
Crescent, Lansdown Crescent, Camden 
Crescent, the last two high up toward the 
crest of the hill on the far side of the valley, 
curving like waves before they break on a 
shore, that hold you spellbound. You can 
see, too, that Bathris an Arcadian city: the 
fields reach down into it from the surround- 
ing hills, not as drab municipal parks with 
green railings and lines of privet to conceal 
the nasty things that municipalities have to 
conceal, but good green pasture that any 
cow would give its horns for. Lower down 
you can see the Circus, a perfect circle, 
divided into three segments which close the 
vistas of the three streets that radiate from 
it. This is the masterpiece of one of the 
great architects of Bath, John Wood, the 
elder. (His son built Royal Crescent and the 
Assembly Rooms which, after being partly 
destroyed, are now being rebuilt by that 
testy genius, Sir Albert Richardson.) Wood 
did not live to see the Circus completed, 
and the work was finished by his son. The 
Circus, Smollett’s Matthew Bramble said, 
in Humphrey Clinker, “looks like Vespa- 
sian’s amphitheatre turned outside in.” 


The Marquess of Bath, in proper gentleman's 
attire, strolls past the 18th Century 

Pump Room, the rallying point 

of the footsore and weary. Inside, the statue 
of Beau Nash recalls to water drinkers 

the fancy balls and entertainments meticulously 
planned by the arbiter elegantiarum. 





In a city famous for its waters, the injunction 
on the Rebecca fountain outside 

Bath Abbey—** Water is Best” —seems 
almost superfluous. The fountain 

with its message was not intended, however, 
to advertise Bath’s greatest natural 

resource ; it was one of thousands erected 
throughout England in the early 

19th Century by temperance societies. 
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Outside the Pump Room an elderly visitor 
checks her itinerary before proceeding to the 
next point of interest in Bath. 

Like most European spas, the Pump Room 
offers a string orchestra, food and 
beverages besides the ritual mineral waters 
taken by choice or necessity. 


Because of its blanketlike comfort and benign 
atmosphere, Bath is probably 

the dozingest big town in the British 

Isles. A bobby, marching 

smartly to work through one of 

Bath's typical Georgian streets, probably 
finds his lot a satisfyingly ’appy one. 












commemorates the visit of William, 
Prince of Orange, in 1734, and the flower 
beds are renewed every year 

with bulbs sent from the Dutch town 

of Alkmaar. Behind the camera-toting 
visitor rise the police station 

and Guildhall, two additional examples of 
Bath's ubiquitous Georgian motif. 








The Orange Grove, another Bath attraction, 


From where you are standing it looks the 
size of a penny. 

Away to the left you can see a cliff with a 
hanging wood. This is Beechen Cliff. It was 
from there, according to legend, that the pigs 
of Bladud, eldest son of an early king of 
Britain, having contracted leprosy from 
their owner who had picked it up in Athens, 
hurtled downhill in a collective frenzy 
and into the hot mud where the springs 
boil up, and by wallowing in it were cured. 

Following their example Bladud himself 
took to the mud, emerged completely re- 
stored, became king when his father died 
and had Lear for a son. Eventually he be- 
came old and dotty and expired in an early 
flying accident while taking off with a pair 
of necromantic wings from the pinnacle of 
a temple he had erected to Minerva. 

But it was the Romans who really put 
Bath on the map by beginning to build, 
around A.D. 54, the spa with its baths which 
form the nucleus of all the town’s future 
developments. 

. By now it is time to go down into the 
city, find your hotel and stake your claim. 
Perhaps you will be disappointed. As far 
as I know there is not a hotel in the entire 
city that will live up to the dream hotel that 
Bath needs. What you require at this mo- 
ment is something like the Reform Club 
in Around the World in Eighty Days or the 
Albergo d’Inghilterra at Rome, a place 
filled with splendid pieces of furniture and 
a certain air of decay barely held in check. 
But there is no such place. That splendid 
institution, the Grand Pump Room Hotel, 
failed to survive the last war as a going con- 
cern. As someone who used to stay there 
frequently said to me, “To imagine the 
Pump Room Hotel in the years before the 
war you must imagine Claridge’s but with 
all the guests suffering from some real or 
imaginary disorder.” Each new arrival was 
given a red cushion on which to rest which- 
ever member was afflicted and a stout cane to 
assist locomotion; a private stair led to the 
warm springs and places of treatment below. 

Everywhere else there has been more or 
less rigid restoration, but who can blame 
the owners for that? Heaven knows what 
acres of brown Victorian paint they swept 
away in the process. And there are other 
reasons. On April 25th, 1942, the Luft- 
waffe visited the city on one of its Bae- 
deker raids and again on the succeeding 
night. On these visitations great damage 
was done to the crescents, the Assembly 
Rooms which had only been brought back 
to their former splendor in 1938, the Circus, 
as well as less distinguished property. For- 
tdnately, Bath has practically completed 
the work of restoration. You may even 
have a room with a view of some of the 
most distinguished architecture in Northern 


Europe—for instance, the north side of 


Queen Square, designed in the true Pal- 
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Pulteney Bridge, the Ponte 
Vecchio of Bath. The 
Florentine bridge, spanning the 
tvon, dates from 1,71; like 


its earlier Italian co.nterpart 


it is shop-lined on both 
sides, with a broad carriageway 
running through the middle. 
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ladian manner by John Wood the elder as 
“ordinary town houses grouped in such a 
way as to gain the effect of a single palace.” 

Wherever you lay your head you are 
likely to be given an excellent breakfast. 
Choose with confidence anything that 
comes from pig. There is something called 
Bath chap which is the lower half of a pig’s 
cheek cured rather like bacon and eaten 
cold like ham; when not too fat it is very 
good. The bacon rashers will be delicious, 
also the sausages. All this is not entirely a 
virtue of the Bathonians, or some pious 
memory of Bladud, but a natural thing, 
Somerset and Wiltshire, the adjoining 
county, being great homes of pig. 

And there are Bath Olivers, biscuits 
made from well-leavened dough which is 
kneaded interminably, subjected to various 
rollings and prickings and secret processes 
and then baked in a slack oven. They were 
invented by the Bath physician, Dr. Wil- 
liam Oliver, who, with Beau Nash, founded 
the present Royal Mineral Water Hospital 
in the middle of the 18th Century. 

But now night is coming on fast and it 
is time for a drink because, unless you are 
well furnished with introductions, you won't 
have broken through into secret Bath as 
the Bathenians know it. This is the moment 





when, for your own peace of mind, you must 
find out whether anyone lives in the place. 

Bath is an agreeable place by night, so go 
outside and make for the Full Moon Inn in 
Upper Borough Walls. It’s so retiring and 
flat against the wall that you will hardly 
notice it—a secretive sort of pub that still 
happily exists in England. Inside the Full 
Moon is a labyrinth of snugs and smoke 
rooms; the walls are covered with heavily 
figured paper, once white, now so stained 
with smoke that it seems to be painted with 
thick brown varnish. On the walls are large 
engraved mirrors advertising several brands 
of stout and huge showcases filled with im- 
paled butterflies. The handles of the beer 
taps are black-and-gold china. Along one 
wall, on leather banquettes, sit a row of 
local old ladies in incredible hats drinking 
nourishing stout and wondering to one 
another when the place is going to be done 
up. They hope never—so do I. 

But what you want at this hour is friend- 
ship, not old ladies, so press into the heart 
of the place through a door marked SMOKE 
ROOM, where there will be no tourists ex- 
cept yourself; the rest will be locals sur- 
rounded by more brewers’ mirrors, and 
faded group photographs of gloomy-look- 
ing men in bowler hats who appear to be 
attending an exhumation. 

After your drink have dinner, perhaps at 
The Hole in the Wall in George Street. As 
its name suggests, until quite recently en- 
trance to it was by a small door in the side 
of one of the raised pavements. (One of the 
great charms of Bath is the pavements, 
raised high above the roadway with their 
ancient iron railings to prevent pedestrians 
crashing down into the traffic below. This 
means that the cellars are above ground 
level, which I admit sounds crazy.) 

Both the service and the menu at The 
Hole in the Wall are a delight. The card it- 
self is a work of art, eighteen inches high, 
written in ink in a slightly back-sloping 
hand, with a delicious /angouste in water 
color on the front and the simple statement 
“To Eat... .”’ And the food is good. There 
is a great polished table heaped with cold 
foods, what the owner calls “‘cold begin- 
nings,’—smoked salmon, hams and a 
particularly delicious terrine with an 
orange-and-celery salad. You will like, too, 
the sea broth with garlic croutons, the 
quiche lorraine, the trout fried in butter, and 
stuffed tomatoes d /a grecque. 

The main dishes include the poulet au riz 
basquais, the Moussaka—a Greek dish of 
eggplant stuffed with ground lamb—and the 
leg of lamb braised in tomato-and-brandy 
sauce, served with sugared onions and 
green peas. Other temptations include nine 
different cheeses, draught beer and cider, 
retsina and your choice of twenty-seven 


other wines. Continued on Page 108 





Roman emperors and generals 
command a gallery perch 

overlooking the vaporous Great Roman 
Bath, Britain's oldest, allegedly 

built by Claudius in the 

First Century. The ancient diving stone 
(foreground) is still used by 

health seekers, and the lead lining 

the mineral bath is the 

same the Romans installed 

nearly 2000 years ago. 
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“Had I but plenty of money, money 
enough and to spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a 
house in the city square. 
Ah, such a life, such a life, as one 
leads at the window there.” 


This is Robert Browning writing 
about Italy as it was a hundred 
years ago. He goes on to describe 
the street scenes in a typical Italian 
town: the crowds now hurrying, 
now strolling by, the splashing foun- 
tain with the naked nymph on top, 
the splendid houses in the piazza. 


“Ere you open your eyes in the city, 
The blessed church bells begin: 
No sooner the bells leave off, than 
the diligence rattles in: 
You get the pick of the news and it 
costs you never a pin.” 


The traveling doctor arrives to 
sell his pills and extract teeth, a new 
play is about to open at the theater, 
a religious procession comes by: 


“Noon strikes—here sweeps the 
procession! Our Lady borne 
smiling and smart 

With a pink gauze gown all 
spangles, and seven swords 
stuck in her heart! 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the 
drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife: 

No keeping one’s haunches still: it’s 
the greatest pleasure in life.” 


But the poor fellow is condemned 
through poverty to live in his villa 
in the country where nothing pleases, 
not even the wild tulip that 


“blows out its great red bell, 
Like a thin clear trickle of blood, for 
the children to pick and sell.” 


Nor the “‘sharp short emerald 
wheat,” of the spring, nor “yon 
cypress that points like Death’s lean 
lifted forefinger.”” Nor the bees that 
“keep their tiresome whine round 
the resinous firs on the hill.” 

He simply wishes to be in town. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


Up at a Villa—Down in the City 
is not one of Browning's best ef- 
forts, and of course it is not meant 
to be taken too seriously. Still, it 
does give you the feeling that it is 
written straight from life, and for 
those of us who live in Italy the 
poem has an odd sort of opéra 
bouffe reality even now. I have tried 
living up at a villa and down in the 
city—actually in the hills outside 
Florence and now in Rome—and 
I know very well what Browning 
means when he concludes, 


** And so, the villa for me, not the city! 
... but still—ah, the pity, the pity!” 


I fled from my Florence villa 
some time ago. Fled, I think, is the 
right word. It was not that anything 
drastic or sinister happened; indeed, 
it was the other way about. Life was 
too good. One perfect day followed 
another and the long sensuous daze 
of Tuscany chloroformed the mind. I 
drank my liter of wine at lunch in 
preparation for the afternoon siesta 
and then another at dinner. Always 
the scent of gardenias and potted 
lemon trees seemed to hang in the 
air, and the lovely landscape spread 
away, terrace upon terrace of vines 
and olives, into the valley of the 
Arno below. 

One fine day I happened to meet 
at lunch that splendid mime, Ruth 
Draper—it was her last visit to Italy 
before she died—and she said to me 
casually: ““Do you live here?” 

It was the visitor’s usual polite 
question. 

“I do,” I answered, and pre- 
pared for the customary interchange 
about the charm of the Tuscan 
countryside and the delights of 
living in Italy. 

But here I was making a mistake, 
for Miss Draper went on quite 
sharply: “I'd get out of it if I were 
you. | think it’s a living death.” 

I cannot say that in one dramatic 
flash my degraded beachcombing 
life was revealed to me in all its 
false colors, but I did ponder a bit 





when I got back to my villa. After 
all what was I doing there? I had 
thought I was working just as well 
as I would have in any other place, 
but the truth was that I was not. 
Day after day and week after week 
I used to read through what I had 
written and then tear it up. A whole 
novel went into the wastebasket that 
way. Another actually got as far as 
being set up in type before I had 
the sense to get it stopped. It was 
really very bad. I am not saying that 
it’s impossible to write a book in 
the soporific comfort of an Italian 
villa—I have since done it; it was 
simply that I had reached one of 
those moments when it’s a good 
thing to pull up your roots and 
move on. 

At all events, within a few weeks 
we had packed up and headed for 
London, where the landscape con- 
sisted mostly of other people’s back 
yards and cold soot replaced the 
scent of gardenias in the sunshine. 

A number of other expatriates 
who were living around Florence at 
that time must have been afflicted 
by the same gust of conscience, for 
they, too, soon closed their villas and 
departed. I used to run into them 
from time to time in London and 
New York and other serious places 
in the north, and although we spoke 
affectionately of Italy we were all 
quite certain we had done the right 
thing in leaving. And now after an 
interval of six or seven years, quite 
independently and spontaneously, 
most of us have come trickling back. 
Some have returned to Florence, 
others like myself to Rome, and now 
once more we are to be found 
perched up in the hills in our villas 
or in apartments down in the city. 
Apparently Italy is an opiate stronger 
than we knew. 

I went back to Florence last sum- 
mer. Things had changed somewhat 
of course. They had completed the 
reconstruction of the Santa Trinita 
bridge, which was blown up in the 
war, and which many people thought 
the most beautiful bridge in the 


world. It may still be, for as far as 
possible they have put every stone 
back in its original place. Then 
there were the new buildings that 
have gone up on either side of the 
Ponte Vecchio (a good deal less 
successful than the bridge) and the 
tourists (it being May, the month of 
the music festival) had increased to 
the point where, in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, you had to wait your turn to 
get up close to such pictures as 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. Four 
guides with four separate droves of 
tourists were holding forth about the 
paintings in German, French, Italian 
and English, and this was confusing. 

But nothing else seemed to have 
altered very much. They were still 
eating breasts of chicken at Camillo’s 
trattoria on the left bank, and to- 
ward midnight, in the café in the 
Piazza della Repubblica, a splendid 
soprano was still rendering airs from 
La Traviata against a chorus of 
passing motorcycles. The bird shop 
was still doing business outside the 
Bargello Museum, and in the mu- 
seum itself Donatello’s David, half- 
boy, half-girl, still had his sandaled 
foot on Goliath’s head. Up on the 
hill of San Miniato, where there is 
the loveliest small church in Flor- 
ence, San Miniato al Monte, people 
gathered to watch the sun set in the 
way they always used to do; and 
down in the Piazza della Signoria, 
Michelangelo’s leonine David 
still gazed abstractedly toward 
the fountain where Ammanati’s 
bronze nymphs with curiously small 
heads splashed about on the edge 
of the water. The church bells tolled 
as before. Bang, whang, whang, went 
the drum (on television in the cor- 
ner café), tootle-te-tootle the fife, 
and all this was very reassuring and 
cheerful. 

After a day or two I took the 
trolleybus from the Piazza San Marco 
up to Fiesole, noting with pleasure 
that the driver still had his meter 
stick (he measures the younger pas- 
sengers as they enter and those 
shorter than a meter pay half fare). 
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I lunched in Fiesole looking down 
on that scene which must surely be 
one of the most graceful and satis- 
fying in Europe—the River Arno 
winding into the red roofs of Flor- 
ence and the green hills beyond. 
Then in the early afternoon when 
most people were asleep I walked 
down through the cypresses to my 
old villa which lies on a steep hill 
about eight kilometers outside the 
city. If there can ever be such a 
thing as total recall then that was 
the experience that overtook me on 
this walk. 

I remembered what our life had 
been in the villa with that special, 
concentrated clarity which some- 
times you can find by looking at the 
reflection of an object in a mirror. 
i remembered Maria, the maid, 
leaning over the garden gate slowly 
drawing circles in the dust with the 
point of her shoe while the fish- 
monger whispered in her ear. (That 
was the time when the fish we got at 
the villa showed a wonderful im- 
provement.) I remembered the goat- 
herd who was employed to wander 
with his goats through the cherry 
orchards when the fruit was ripen- 
ing; he played a tune on a metal 
triangle to keep the birds away. I 
remembered the emerald wheat, the 
wild tulips, the pointing cypresses 
(the male trees lean and thin, the 
female large and fluffy) and the bees. 


here is a common phrase in 

Italian, non mi faccia com- 

plimenti, which means 
“don’t make compliments” or “‘tell 
me the truth—you won’t hurt my 
feelings.” 

Here then, so far as I know it, is 
what it is like to live in a villa in 
Italy. 

The winter months, December, 
January, February, and sometimes 
part of March, are a bore, even 
though some delightful things occur. 
All the olive trees turn silver when 
the wind blows up the underside of 
their leaves. The words alla caccia- 
tore reappear on the menus in the 


little coffntry trattori, which means 
that the local sportsmen have been 
out in the hills since dawn blasting 
away at every sort of bird from duck 
to wild canaries, and they are all 
very good to eat. Christmas goes by 
without much commotion but New 
Year’s Eve is a great occasion: 
Befana, ap old lady with a sack on 
her back, the female counterpart of 
Father Christmas, comes round with 
presents, and you drink a grog made 
of hot rum, water and lemon. Now 
that the tourists have flown, prices 
come down and life is relatively 
cheap. 

But for the rest I repeat, the win- 
ter in the country in Italy is a bore. 
I defy anyone to keep warm in a 
fine old Renaissance villa in the 
hills. You have square enclosed 
terra-cotta stoves called becchis scat- 
tered around the house, burning day 
and night. You have in your bed a 
wooden frame enclosing an earthen- 
ware pot of live embers, and this, 
placed between the sheets, performs 
the service of a hot-water bottle. 
And if you are lucky you will have 
central heating, probably installed 
by some American eccentric who 
lived in the place before you arrived. 

Any fine old Renaissance villa 
will treat all these combined efforts 
as a kind of joke. The wind comes 
billowing across those marble floors 
like a slip stream from an airplane. 
There are usually four winds called 
ponente, grigale, maestrale, tramon- 
tana and they are supposed to blow 
from different directions. They do 
not. They roar straight up to the 
great barred front door, half a foot 
thick, which once kept out maraud- 
ing bands of Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, and they pass directly through 
onto the small of your back. “Fa 
un po’ fresco stasera” (“It’s a little 
cool this evening’’), Maria says 
bravely as she brings in the evening 
rum, while the tapestries on the 
walls flap round you and the framon- 
tana extinguishes the becchis. Indeed 
it is. Freschissimo. You might even 
say positively freddo. 


Well then, you think, a little ex- 
ercise to warm you up. This is not 
so easy. In Italy the country is the 
country and is not intended to be 
a playground for idle weekending 
trippers from the city. There is so 
little land that it is all needed to 
grow food. Golf courses and tennis 
courts seldom exist and even horse- 
back riding or just plain walking is 
a restricted business since so much 
of this precious land is fenced off 
with barbed wire. Snow falls, of 
course, but in central and southern 
Italy we are too far south for it to 
get deep enough for good skiing; it 
tends to freeze, shallow and hard, 
or to turn to mush. Nor, in a coun- 
try where there are several million 
unemployed, can you prune the 
vines, chop the wood, and plough 
the fields yourself; if you do you 
will be taking a job from someone 
who desperately needs it (and who 
incidentally will do it ten times 
better). 

Just one recourse is left: as the 
weather grows steadily colder you 
begin a series of spasmodic retreats 
inside the villa, closing one room 
after another. The grand baronial 
dining room goes first, then the 
living rooms with those flapping 
tapestries, then most of the bed- 
rooms, until finally, like some in- 
sect, you spin yourself into a sort of 
cocoon in a small corner of the 
house. About this time there is a 
somewhat more sober tone in the 
letters you write home to your friends 
describing what it is like to live 
among all that history and wonder- 
ful architecture in Italy. 

There is a story which relates that 
when the retainers around Fred- 
erick the Great were asked what they 
did at court they replied, “We con- 
jugate the verb s’ennuyer.” Well, one 
does a good deal of that in the 
country in January and February in 
Italy. Our word for boredom is noia, 
but the effects are the same. 

The Italian landowners solved 
these problems for themselves long 
ago. All who can afford to do so— 


and that is a great many—pack up 
at the first icy breath of the tra- 
montana and descend to warm apart- 
ments in the city. Then in March or 
April, when the countryside and you 
yourself start to thaw out in the 
first real burst of sunshine, back 
come your Italian neighbors, very 
smiling and gay. It seems that they 
have had a wonderful time down in 
the valley with all those good power 
stations and the city traffic whirling ~ 
all around them. 

This time of year can suddenly be 
quite lovely. To quote Browning’s 
poem again (and I am beginning to 
feel that if I had just stuck to 
Browning I need never have written 
this piece), 

*. .. you've summer all at once ; 
In a day he leaps complete with a 
few strong April suns!” 


Nowhere, surely, can the spring 
burst out at you at quite such speed. 
I have measured the growth of a 
creeper like morning glory at four 
inches a day and many other flowers 
and vegetables are not far behind. 
By May (the best month in the year) 
the countryside is a paint pot of 
fresh green wheat and blazing wild- 
flowers. Quite soon then we are 
eating melon and ham, or figs and 
ham and all the other Italian dishes 
that seem to go with summer, the 
pizzas, scampi and rice, wild straw- 
berries in wine and salads that really 
taste of the earth in which they are 
grown. And here is the fishmonger 
at the gate handing over to Maria a 
parcel of little red mullet called 
triglia, all freshly wrapped in grape 
leaves. 

We never kept any provisions for 
very long at the villa. Each morning 
the cook went out to the market and 
bought a little of this and a little of 
that—just sufficient for twenty-four 
hours—and no power on earth could 
have persuaded her that there was 
any virtue in food freezers. They 
seem to preserve hardly anything in 

Continued on Page 89 
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A YANKEE GUIDE TO 


BOARD, BOTTLE AND BED 


by Winston Brebner 


@ A good, old-fashioned New England inn is hard 
to find. There are restaurants and gift shops, tea 
rooms, motels, hotels and guest houses which merely 
pose as inns. There are excellent inns which are 
open only part time, some of which operate on the 
American plan and do not accommodate transients. 

Still, scattered among these pretenders are a hand- 
ful of honest-to-God wayfarers’ inns for which this 
region was once famous—havens of hospitality 
where you can stop at any season for a meal or a 
weekend or a week’s vacation and know that you 
will find good food, comfortable lodgings, honest 
drinks and willing service. 

The John Hancock House in Hancock, New 
Hampshire, is such an inn. It is on the main street 
of one of the loveliest-villages in New England, and 
has been a stopping place for stagecoaches, drovers 
and tourists since 1790. A pleasant time to visit the 
Hancock House is in the late fall or early spring. 
After an afternoon of driving past motels, dreary 
strings of boarded-up overnight cabins and colonial 
inns locked up for the season, you will arrive at the 
Hancock with a feeling of discovery. 

The Hancock is a handsome structure, with its 
railingless step-up veranda, complete with weathered 
rocking chairs, and two-story pilasters and trim 
white clapboards. Behind it, hidden beyond a row of 
evergreens, is a garden where most of the inn’s vege- 
tables are grown. On the other side is a grassy little 
sanctuary for sun-bathing, enclosed by shrubs and 
flowers. 

The lobby of the Hancock may never receive an 
award for interior decoration, yet it is a comfortable 
and tasteful room. The braided scatter rugs, the 
potted plants and bric-a-brac on the window sills 
give the place an air of unaffected informality. A fire 
crackles in the fireplace and on the mantel a cathe- 
dral clock ticks sonorously. In one corner is a bat- 
tered upright piano littered with sheet music. In 
the opposite corner is a TV. There is a happy pro- 
fusion of chairs, tables and lamps of varying vin- 
tages. The walls are hung with old prints, old 
posters, old deeds and records, a printed order of 
march for John Hancock’s funeral procession, an 
oil painting that might be either an original primi- 
tive ora copy from Brueghel. Altogether, it is a nice 
room in which to sip your before-dinner cocktail. 











































PUBLICK HOUSE in Sturbridge, Mass., was built circa 1770 by Ebenezer Crafts, 
who could lift a cider barrel and drink from its bung. Always an inn, it still is one of 
New England's busiest. Louise Coggeshall (below), who has been innkeeper here 
twelve years, features frog legs sautéed in Chablis, baked stuffed shrimp, lobster 
pies, broiled Rock Cornish game hen with wild rice, baked Indian pudding a la mode. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


WHITE CUPBOARD INN, Woodstock, Vermont, flourishes under the amiable owner- 
ship of Mr. Allan Darrow (opposite page). These buildings. with their interior panels, 
random-width floors and handmade doors, are all over 150 years old and in excel- 
lent condition. Younger than the inn, but also an antique, is a local Stanley Steamer, 
vintage 1910. Roast beef and other robust New England dishes are specialties. 





The dining room at the Hancock holds fewer than 
a dozen tables and is both prim and cheerful. The 
cuisine is resolutely New England—steaks, sea 
food, chicken, with an occasional off-beat item like 

duckling a la Bigarade. 
if you are lucky, your room for the night (the 
Hancock House has only thirteen guest rooms) may 
be the one which, more than a century ago, was 
decorated by an itinerant artist; all four walls are THE FERRY TAVERN in Old Lyme, Connecticut, has been patronized by Boston- 
covered with landscapes in mellowed colors. New York highway travelers over 200 years. Mr. Joe Viveiros, owner, and Chef Bill 
Knudson (below) stand behind an assortment of their provender (from front, left): 
lobster sauté, pumpkin pie, nut rolls and old-fashioned biscuits, clam chowder, 
On first acquaintance, the new Coonamessett Inn brook trout, shad, fresh cucumber pickle, old-fashioned pot cheese, shad roe, 
in Falmouth, Mass., may seem a far cry from the Niantic scallops (with bluefish), Block Island swordfish, Connecticut coast lobster. 
Hancock House. But, despite the difference in age, 
these two inns share the same basic traditions. 
Coonamessett Inn, built only four years ago—is the 
extravagant brain child of Edna Harris, an octo- 
| zenarian dynamo whose talents as an innkeeper 
long have been appreciated on Cape Cod. The inn 
reflects her vitality and creativeness. From the out- 
side, it has the ground-hugging grace of a colonial 
farmhouse. Its furnishings are exquisite, every piece 
a collector’s item. And everywhere you will find 
freshly cut flowers and jungles of potted rhodo- 

dendron. 

The vast floor of Coonamessett’s dining room is 
covered with a carpet especially woven to imitate 


| pine planking. Bare white rafters loom overhead 
| and beyond them the black background of the 
| peaked roof. Deceptive paintings—open doors, 


banners and eagles rampant—decorate the walls. It 
is an astonishing room, spectacular yet congenial; 
and you would never guess it was once a barn. 

The menu at Coonamessett specializes in sea 
foods, chops and steaks excellently prepared and 
served; it’s no accident if the baked stuffed lobster 
here matches the best you've ever eaten. 


Henry David Thoreau, a New Englander not 
given to casual endorsements of social institutions, 
once commented: ““The gods who are most inter- 
ested in the human race preside over the tavern (the 
words tavern and inn were synonymous until the end 
of the last century). The tavern will compare favor- 
ably with the church. The church is the place where 
prayers and sermons are delivered but the tavern is 
where they are to take effect, and if the former are 
good the latter cannot be bad.” 

Actually, there were numerous occasions during 
the early Puritan days when a tavern served the 
community as a place of worship until a meeting- 
house could be built. In most cases, however, the 
pious won out over the parched and the meeting- 
house was erected first. Old records show many in- 





stances where a license to operate an ordinary or 
“house of common entertainment” was granted 
only on the condition that it be built conveniently 


near to the meetinghouse. THE NEWFANE INN, Sifuated in the rolling hills of southern Vermont in the town 


A nearby tavern not only allowed churchgoers for which it is named, was established in 1787 and is carefully furnished in the 
who came from a distance on a winter day to thaw authentic décor of the period. Rene and Ann Chardain, shown with selections from 
out before being treated to a three-hour discourse on the inn’s wine cellar (opposite) run the hostel, which is open from June 20 to October 


the wages of sin, but at noon the numbed congrega- 


20. Mr. Chardain, who was born in France and has run restaurants there, is chef. 
tion could adjourn to Continued on Page 60 


The cuisine is predominently continental with—naturally—accent on the French. 
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THE EAGLE TAVERN, af East Poultney, Vermont, is run bya couple who reversed 
a trend: Mr. and Mrs. Walter Johnson forsook California to retire in New England. 
They bought the tavern (its oldest part was built in 1785) not long before the hurricane 
of November, 1950, struck and almost changed their plans. But they restored the build- 
ing with happy results. Make reservations—the guest capacity is only eleven rooms. 
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THE JOHN HANCOCK HOUSE opened as an inn in 1790 and has never closed. It is 
located in the town of Hancock, in the popular New Hampshire resort area dominated 
hy Mount Monadnock. The House is operated by a former business executive, Mr. 
George V. Sammet, shown with Mrs. Sammet (opposite) in one of the inn’s guest 
rooms; the murals were done by an itinerant painter more than 150 years ago. 


Continued from Page 58 the ordinary to defrost 
before the landlord’s roaring hearth and fortify them- 
selves with a bit of lunch and a mug of hot flip against 
a long afternoon of further hell-fire, brimstone and 
frostbite. (Flip was concocted in any number of 
ways, but one recipe called for filling a pewter mug 
about two-thirds full with strong beer sweetened 
with sugar or molasses—or, in some cases, with 
dried pumpkin or apple parings—and fortifying it 
with a generous portion of New England rum. Then 
a large dollop of whipped cream and a beaten egg 
were folded in. Finally, a red-hot flip iron which had 
been lying in the fire for just this purpose was thrust 
into the mixture, making it foam furiously and giv- 
ing it the burnt-sugar flavor that was so essential a 
part of the concoction.) 

The General Court, during those early days, con- 
sidered the tavern so important to the well-being of 
the citizenry and the convenience of wayfarers that 
it made the towns liable to a stiff fine for failing to 
maintain an inn. At the same time, the Court made 
the job of innkeeping unprofitable and frustrating. 
Innkeepers were forbidden to allow any dancing, 
singing or games in their taverns. The prices of food 
and drink, the strength of all beer and spirits were 
fixed by statute. Innkeepers were forbidden to 
‘“*. . . Suffer anyone to continue tippling above the 
space of half an hour,” or to permit anyone to con- 
sume more than half a pint of wine at a sitting. 

With the building of post roads and toll roads (the 
term turnpike derives from the huge turnstiles at 
which tolls were collected) and the improvement of 
the networks of local roads connecting the towns, 
the age of the stagecoach arrived and the New Eng- 
land inn reached its heyday. A hamlet like Bland- 
ford, Mass., could offer wayfarers journeying from 
Springfield or Albany their choice of seventeen inns. 
On any well-traveled road you could expect to find 
a good tavern every ten miles. 

Long before the present seasonal tides of tourism 
began to ebb and flow through New England, afflu- 
ent city folk were escaping the summer heat at inns 
along the coast, in the Berkshires and in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and Vermont. Tavern 


junkets were a particularly popular recreation with 


families, social groups and political clubs. Good 
friends got together, hired a coach or wagon, and set 
off on a weekend or a week of what amounted to 
pastoral pub-crawling. It might well be that the time 
is propitious for a revival of this innocent and happy 
diversion. 


The coming of the railroads killed most New 
England inns. The automobile administered the 
coup de grace—and within a couple of decades was 
killing the railroads. Today, the two major railroads 
serving New England would like nothing better than 
to discontinue passenger service altogether. 

The latest and strangest development in this strug- 
gle is that the inn seems to be making a comeback. 

There are any number of explanations for this. 
For one thing, people are discovering that getting 
the most out of life is not a matter of sheer velocity; 
and along with Continued on Page 80 
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Twelfth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


STYLE IN SANTIAGO 





At the San Cristobal Polo Club on the outskirts of 
Santiago, Sonia Edwards de Berthet wears her version 
of a Chilean cowboy outfit—black felt hat, striped pants 
and authentic spurs. For the short poncho she has used 
silk instead of the usual heavy llama wool. In the 
formal setting of her aunt’s garden (right), she wears 
a silk jersey gown by the Paris fashion house of Grés, 
draped in the classic lines she prefers for evening wear. 
Her jeweled pendant can be separated into two clips; it 
was fashioned from family stones by Cartier of Paris. 


@ In Santiago de Chile the air of the Andes 
is invigorating, crowds step quickly along 
the Avenue O'Higgins, promenades and 
offices are filled with well-groomed beauty. 
Chile’s women are among the most active 
and emancipated in South America; the 
clothes they wear must be appropriate for 
a day of sport, business, or even politics, 
and at the same time true to the Latin 
tradition of stylish good looks. Just how 
successfully such a challenge can be met is 
demonstrated by Sonia Edwards de Berthet, 
a graduate student in psychology at the 
University of Chile, the mother of two 
small children, and one of the world’s most 
fashionable women. 

Before her marriage in 1951 to Jean Louis 
Berthet de Surmont, the young Santiaguera 
spent her time alternately in Europe and 
on her family’s ranches in southern Chile. 
She is an ardent horsewoman, likes to sail, 
and enjoys frequent weekends at Santiago’s 
nearby ski resort of Farellones, 7000 feet 
up in the Andes. Her fine feeling for style, 
then, reflects both the salons of Europe and 
the bright skies of her homeland. 

In daytime clothes Sefiora de Berthet likes 
strong colors and patterns inspired by the 
crafts of the South American Indians and 
the Chilean Auasos, or cowboys. As a result 
of her love of sports, her wardrobe con- 
tains a great variety of lithe slacks and 
sweaters and striking scarves and sashes. 
For evening wear, on the other hand, she 
favors the simple elegance of classic de- 
signs, to which she adds a brilliant orna- 
ment chosen from the family jewels. Such 
combinations suit her well; in the serenely 
beautiful surroundings of Chile’s capital, 
the vibrant sefiora is herself a sparkling 


accent. THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


Bright colors, athletic lines and the effective use 
of native handicrafts characterize the clothes which 


Senora de Berthet wears at home for her active life 


of entertaining, sport and study. The striped cor- 


duroy for this pair of pants was made in Peru, as 
was the skillfully placed pin in the shape of a fish; 
the bracelet is from the silver town of Taxco, Mexico. 





For a quiet afternoon stroll on Manquehue Hill with 
her children, Nicholas and Dominique, Seitora de 
Berthet protects ‘herself from the brisk Andean , x 
breezes with a vicufia coat made by Pilar of Chile. 
She brightens the effect with a Hermés scarf, and a 
small yellow bonnet from the Mediterranean shop 
Ane Bleue (The Blue Donkey) in St.-Paul-de-Vence. 
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@ We hoisted sail at dawn on June 
twenty-third and slipped out of our 
East Coast estuary, bound for the 
Bay of Biscay. Across our course 


lay the long, buoyed streamers of 


the Thames banks, and once through 
the Straits of Dover and into the 
English Channel, the prevailing wind 
would be against us and we would 
face four hundred miles of most 
treacherous sailing. Three major 
obstacles stood between us and our 
goal—the Channel Islands with a 
near forty-foot rise and fall of tide 
sweeping over miles of reef, Ushant 
with its fogs and foul weather, and 
the Chaussée de Sein, the final gate- 
way to the Bay. Each of these ob- 
stacles has an inside route, involving 
a passage through dangerous tidal 
races, and all the last part of our 
voyage would be along the Brittany 
coast of France, where a dragon’s- 
teeth litter of rocks runs far to sea- 
ward, 

There were four of us aboard my 
boat, Triune of Troy, and we sailed 
in glittering sunshine following a 
day of storm and rain. The sea was 
calm and the sun shone bright on 
the red hulls of the light vessels as 
we reeled them off like milestones 
on our course—the Cork, the 
Sunk, the Kentish Knock, the 
North Goodwins. By nightfall we 
had passed inside the Goodwins, 
those dread sands that a bare thou- 
sand years ago were an island pro- 
tected by dikes and which are now 
fringed with the masts of sunken 
wrecks, We were in the Straits then, 
and Dover and the white cliffs of 
England faded away astern. The 
ghostly glimmer of Triune’s canvas 
was slanted against the stars as she 
tramped the midnight waters of the 
Channel in a steady splurge of 
sound. Triune was an ocean racer 
built in 1938, a Bermudan cutter 
still with her original American 
auxiliary engine. She was 38 feet 
long (26 feet on the water line) and 
a slender 8.7 feet in breadth. She 
drew 6 feet, and with her masthead 
rig she was as graceful as a swan. 
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BOUND FOR THE 


We went into a night-watch routine 
that wouldn’t vary until we were in 
the Bay—one man alone at the helm, 
the other three asleep below. Red 
and green the lights of ships came 
up in a steady stream, an endless 
thread of traffic converging on the 
Straits. All to the west of us their 
masthead lights shone like stars low 
in the sky. They came up over the 
horizon and went thumping past us 
in a blaze of cabin lights, to drop 
behind us as a single, solitary light. 
How could the ancient mariner ever 
have thought the earth was flat? 
And there were others, coming up 
astern of us out of the east, already 
sorting themselves into their sepa- 
rate lanes—the coasters hugging 
England, while the deep-sea tramps 
and tankers headed for the Bishop 
Rock Light beyond Land’s End and 
the Scilly Islands, or farther south 
for the Casquets and Ushant en 
route for South America, the Cape 
or Suez. 

A small-scale map shows the 
English Channel so choked with 
these steamer lanes that you'd think 
a small sailing vessel in imminent 
peril of being run down. And if you 
should pass through the Channel in 
a passenger ship, this impression 
would be confirmed, for the ship 
would keep to the steamer lanes, 
and these are narrow and about as 
full of traffic as Manhattan’s Madi- 
son Avenue. But even halfway down 
the Channel there can be fifty miles 
between one steamer lane and the 
next, and in a small boat you can 
feel as lonely there as you can in 
mid-Atlantic—particularly when a 
sou’ westerly gale is blowing and the 
seas are steep, and breaking with a 
vicious curl and thrust of white 
water that fills the cockpit. 

As we headed across the Channel, 
the steamer lanes dropped astern of 
us one by one, each a line of light as 
bright as a coastal town; until fi- 
nally the last of them disappeared 
below the horizon. We were alone 
then, with nothing but the compass 
light to keep the hel msman company 


on his solitary watch. And though 
the night was not as perfect as one a 
year ago, when I had glided my boat 
down the moon’s silver path with 
the white cliffs of the Seven Sisters 
standing like seven silent ghosts 
over the stern, it was still a night to 
dream about, the wind free and 
Triune trailing a luminous wake of 
phosphorous, heading at a steady 
seven knots for a coast of brandy 
and wine. 

Twenty-four hours and a hundred 
and thirty sea miles later, we entered 
Cherbourg, slipping into the Grande 
Rade by the eastern entrance, our 
salt-tired eyes confused by the mass 
of lights reflected in the black mir- 
ror of the water. The open sea is a 
matter of routine, and sometimes of 
endurance. But coming into port is 
another matter, particularly at night. 
Then the leading lights that guide 
you into port and the lights of buoys 
must be picked out from the welter 
of shore lights, identified by color or 
periods of flash, and checked against 
chart and pilot book—and if the 
wind is fresh, it is surprising how 
quickly you come down on them. 
You always hope to make your 
landfall just before dawn. Then you 
can use the flash period of light- 
houses to fix your position, and 
make the actual port entry in day- 
light. But it seldom happens that 
way, and all we saw of the eastern 
entrance of Cherbourg was the 
shadowed bulk of those twin for- 
tresses, Ile Pelée and Fort de l'Est; 
then suddenly the black line of the 
digue masked the shore lights, and a 
moment later we were in the shelter 
of this massive, two-mile breakwater 
erected by the Napoleons to provide 
a fortified base for the French navy. 

We lay that night near where the 
Cunarders berth on their way to and 
from the States, and as we put the 
boat to bed, the fat red funnels of 
the Queen Mary rose above us, 
brilliant in the loading lights. At 
eight in the morning we hoisted the 
blue ensign of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, raised our courtesy 





by Hammond Innes 


tricolor flag to the mast’s second 
crosstrees and motored into the 
yacht harbor. There are few things 
that produce a greater sense of sat- 
isfaction than to sail your own boat 
across the sea and into a foreign 
port. She may be only ten tons, but 
you have most of the rights—as well 
as the responsibilities—inherent in 
captaining the largest ship afloat, 
including (bureaucracy be praised!) 
the right to take on tobacco and 
liquor free of customs duty. To 
visit Monsieur Henri Ryst’s ship- 
chandling office and see Scotch and 
gin listed at less than a fourth of the 
price ashore, cognac at a third, cig- 
arettes at a fifth—it is enough to 
raise the morale of even the tired- 
est Scotsman; and then to have 
Monsieur Ryst apologize for not de- 
livering until after 5 p.M.—because 
he has to victual the Queen Mary. 
And finally the moment comes when 
all those beautiful bottles are taken 
back to the ship to be stored lovingly 
away against the day they will be 
drunk. It is for this that you put in 
to Cherbourg . . . why else, when 
close by are such attractive little 
ports as Omonvilie-la-Rogue? 

We took on enough liquor and 
cigarettes to last us six weeks and 
left the following morning in time to 
catch the west-going tide. Catching 
the tide on this coast is important, 
for it runs five knots inshore. Indeed 
just to get out of Cherbourg is some- 
thing of an achievement in June, for 
at that time the place is bedeviled 
by fogs, and twenty miles to the 
westward lie the outer bastions of 
the Channel Islands. The Alderney 
Race, the Swinge, the Ortac Chan- 
nel—any one of these can suck you 
into a maze of reefs. Stand on 
Alderney Island and watch the 
Swinge turn white as the tide starts 
to run and listen to the mounting 
roar of the overfalls—you’d never 
go near the place again in a fog. And 
to head seaward is to run slap into 
one of the busiest steamer lanes. 
Scylla and Charybdis! I’ve tried it 
once, out of Cherbourg in a fog, and 








BAY OF BISCAY 


made the port of Alderney by the 
skin of my teeth; but never again. 

On this particular morning, how- 
ever, the sky was blue, the sea calm, 
and by midday we were off the en- 
trance to the Alderney Race, sailing 
close-hauled with Alderney and the 
Casquets straight over the bows. A 
slight shift of wind enabled us to 
take the inside route, and, still 
headed for the rocks of Alderney, 
we were swept broadside into the 
Race, the rush of tidal water sucking 
at the hull of the boat, so that one 
moment she lay dead with no feel to 
the tiller and the next she had gone 
into a wild canter, for the rocky bot- 
tom does odd things to these big 
tides, 
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THE TRIUNE OF TROY sailed from 
England through the Straits of Dover. 
past the Channel Islands, with their 
forty-foot tides, Ushant, with its reefs, 
and the Raz de Sein, worst tidal race 
on France’s coast, to the Bay of Biscay. 


In the sleepy haze of late after- 
noon we hove-to close off the rocks 
of Guernsey Island to wait for the 
tide, while James produced from the 
small gas-fired galley stove our first 
French meal afloat—Artichaut en 
vapeur with Gevrey Chambertin, 
entrecéte de veau, avec pommes 
frites, with Pouilly Fuissé, péches 
naturelles, followed by instant coffee 
with French Gauloise cigarettes. It 
is surprising what you can do with 
food, even on a small ship. After- 
ward there’s the luxury of brief re- 
laxation and talk of other voyages— 
the moments of fear and near- 
disaster, and the odd experiences... 
that line of breakers that appeared 
for no apparent reason in the middle 
of the North Sea, the way the sea 
suddenly changed color in Dover 
Straits. 

That night it was cold and damp, 
with a heavy dew. From my bunk I 
could look up through the open 
hatch and see the face of the man on 
watch, pale and disembodied in the 
compass light. His hand is on the 
tiller, his eyes on the sails, or search- 
ing the dark horizon for the lights 
whose flash periods he has memo- 
rized before going on watch. He is a 
still and lonely figure—and yet not 
lonely, for below him is the warmth 
of the lit saloon, with his three com- 
panions asleep in their bunks. It 
may be cold and wet up there, it 
may be blowing a gale, but he has 
only to call out and the others will 
join him; and always there is the 
knowledge that, after four hours, he 
will be tucked in his own warm 
bunk. It is a world in itself, just 
yourself and the boat and the sea— 
a way of life almost, for you are on 
your own, entirely self-sufficient. 

Why do people do it? It’s not just 
to get to the other side, the way 
mountaineers think of getting to the 
top. And this sort of day-and-night 
sailing in dangerous waters is far re- 
moved from just “messing about in 
boats.” My own feeling is that it is a 
combination of many things—the 
challenge, the exhilaration of using, 


and sometimes fighting, the ele- 
ments, the sense of achievement 
when you have made your landfall 
and brought your boat safe into a 
foreign port; above all, the peace of 
being away out of reach in a world 
that has become too crowded. 

You lie in your bunk, smoking a 
cigarette and listening to the radio— 
a symphony concert, maybe—and 
in the background is the sound of 
the wind in the rigging, the plunging 
roar of water being thrown back 
from the bows, the hiss of it along 
the outer skin of the boat, close be- 
side your ear... . sounds of travel, a 
concert of movement that fills you 
with that ineffable joy of going 
somewhere. And around you, your 
few chosen companions, tired maybe, 
but content, making light of the little 
nuisances—the drip that has devel- 
oped from the deck roof, the pump 
in the heads that has jammed and 
must be cleared—because they are 
relaxed and at peace with the world. 
There is David, ex-Navy and a well- 
known author, rudely commenting 
on the sails stowed in their bags 
for’ard which tend to shift into his 
berth; James, ex-publisher turned 
literary agent, now turned cook, and 
his son Hamish, a somewhat untidy 
character who will stay happily at 
the helm for hours and is always 
willing to be hauled to the top of the 
sixty-foot mast to see to the rigging 
or to spend long minutes under 
water clearing a mooring line that 
has fouled the prop. And most im- 
portant of all, there is the ship her- 
self. Her wooden hull is like a vi- 
olin, magnifying every sound—and 
she talks as she plows through the 
waves. There is a little gremlin who 
lives in a beam above my bunk, and 
in heavy weather it whispers to me 
in a creaking voice, “Too much 
sail—too much sail.”” And in quieter 
conditions it chatters gaily: “Get- 
ting along fine now, getting along 
fine.” 

Other voices whisper in other 
parts of the ship, and at anchor the 
chain cable talks, giving warning 





when there is danger of our dragging 
our anchor 

But perhaps the most salutary 
thing about crossing the seas in a 
small ship is that, whoever you are, 
the elements cut you down to size. 
There is no room in a crew of four 
for the man who doesn’t fit or 
doesn’t pull his weight. Your char- 
acter is revealed absolutely, and it 
always astonishes me how tough and 
wonderfully reliable my wife is— 
though she loathes the sea and only 
likes the excitement of getting some- 
where. In moments of stress, you 
are face to face with nature, the 
way your prehistoric ancestors were 
when they first ventured out in their 
coracles. And there are other mo- 
ments—moments of sheer beauty, 
when you feel God made the world 
and made it wonderfully, and that 
you are close to Creation. 

One such moment I remember off 
the Tregioz Plateau and the Seven 
Isles, halfway along the North Brit- 
tany coast: dawn broke on a sea of 
molten lead patched with weed torn 
from the bottom by a recent gale, 
and as Triune slid silently through 
the water, there was such serenity, 
such a strange, absolute quiet that 
the heart ached to see the world so 
still and beautiful. The sun came up 
in a red ball, flared into brilliant 
warmth, and immediately the leaden 
mirror of the sea was turned to 
gold—burnished bright and dancing 
with light. And there were puffins 
about—those queer little sea birds 
with parrot beaks you find west of 
Cherbourg. They had just break- 
fasted and were sitting on the water 
in huddles of three or four, discuss- 
ing plans for the day in their small, 
croaking voices. | amused myself in 
the quiet of that dawn watch by try- 
ing to creep up on them unobserved. 
But always they broke off their dis- 
course when the bows were a few 
yards away, and then they would 
look up at me with a squawk of an- 
noyance and try to fly away. But 
they were so gorged with fish that 

Continued on Page 102 
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As fashionable today as when Imperial 
Russia’s grand dukes made it their 

Riviera headquarters, the Hotel Carlton rises 
graciously over its beach and 

Mediterranean Sea front in Cannes. 

Royalty, ex-royalty and film royalty are 
prominent among its guests. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EWING KRAININ 


HER 
HIGHNESS 
THE 
CARLTON 


A traveler who knows hotels the world 


over sings a paean to the one he loves best 


@ It was built to house a king of England, nearly 
fifty years ago. A Russian grand duke laid its 
cornerstone, a queen took lessons in soufflé-baking 
from its chef, Benito Mussolini was thrown out of it 
early in his career. From a ship standing off the 
Mediterranean shore of Cannes it looks like a mon- 
strous white wedding cake surmounted by twin 
towers modeled, according to gossips of the 1900's, 
on the proud breasts of a beauty of the day. Faith- 
fully every spring the international cinema’s loveli- 
est ladies display themselves on its terraces and 
beach, and the diamonds that have twinkled beneath 
the crystal chandeliers of its dining room would 
ransom an empire. One, and only one, successful 
jewelry robbery has been perpetrated on its guests 
in a half century of history. That job I engineered 
myself, for a score of about a quarter million dollars. 

The theft was fictional. It took place in a novel, 
To Catch a Thief, which I wrote on and off the 
premises of the Carlton Hotel some years ago. 
When Alfred Hitchcock later made a movie from 
the book, its mise en scéne was ready for filming, 
and Hollywood was saved an impossible job of re- 
creation. The Carlton is a last survival of a vanish- 
ing species, the classic palace-hotel of yesteryear. 
Back around the turn of the century, when the 
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Mediterranean coast was a popular winter resort for 
English peers and Russian nobility thought nothing 
of routing special trains from Petersburg to Cannes 
for a weekend, many like it were built in the south 
of France. The great Henry Ruhl put up nearly 
thirty, of which the Carlton was his masterpiece. 
Today the Grand of Cannes has been razed; Queen 
Victoria's favorite in Nice, the Régina, is an old 
people’s home; the handsome Negresco of the 
Promenade des Anglais is lopped in half; Monte 
Carlo’s Grand survives as a post office. Most of the 
others have been torn down or converted into flats. 
The big, gracious, spacious, old-fashioned palaces 
are too hard to staff, too roomy to operate at a 
profit. But the Carlton lives on, prospers, declines 
to provide television, radio, cabaret or dance music, 
and continues to welcome year after year a dedi- 
cated clientele of the famous, the infamous, the 
beautiful, the merely rich, the crowned and once- 
crowned heads of three continents and other birds 
of international passage having nothing more in 
common than their names faithfully inscribed, sea- 
son after season, on a hotel register. 

What is the Carlton’s peculiar charm? It stands in 
the bight of a small bay on the Mediterranean coast 
of France, commanding a panorama of shore, sea, 
islands and mountain range that is spectacular but 
not unsurpassed on the Céte d’Azur. Its rooms are 
clean, comfortable and spacious without being elab- 
orate. Its prices are not low enough to tempt the 
bargain hunter or high enough to attract the con- 
spicuous spender. It ranks in hotel guides with a 
hundred other European hotels of the /uxe class, 
and there is no way to tell it from them, except in 
the contrast of its wedding-cake architecture and 
saucy towers with more modern constructions, until 
you have been a guest. Then, not until then, you 
learn the secret and join the cult. The Queen of 
Hotels has Style. 

Last summer I returned to France after several 
months in the Cyclades. I had been sheltering in ho- 
tel rooms as indifferent to the identity of the tran- 
sient personalities they contained as so many iron 
lungs, and I had begun to lose a sense of individ- 
uality. On the morning of the first day of my return 
to Cannes I awoke from a deep dream of peace in a 
comfortable Carlton bed, touched one of the three 
buttons at the bedside—valet, maid and waiter are 
separately on call, with a fourth button left over for 
hookup to a private servant if you bring one with 
you—as many guests still do—and waited all of 
twenty-five seconds for the gentle tap of the floor 
waiter. His name was Eugeéne, I recalled with diffi- 
culty. He remembered my name, that I had last been 
there with my wife and daughter, that I took tea 
and orange juice for breakfast, and that I liked the 
tea served at a window where I could gaze at the 
beach on which Grace Kelly and Cary Grant had 
brought a couple of my brain children to life. 

At lunch Josef, the maitre d’hétel, led me to the 
same terrace table that had been mine the earlier 
summer, asked after madame et mademoiselle, and 
suggested the sole meuniére because, he remem- 
bered, I had liked it a year before. Jean, the wine 
steward, closed his eyes, cast the net of his mind 
back twelve months, and from an ocean of faces 
and vintages came up with, “The Gewiirtztraminer. 
A half bottle?’” Home was never so sweet to the ego. 








A speedboat for water skiing (above) idles off the Carlton Beach. 

In the background is the square Palais des Festivals, 

scene of the annual Cannes Film Festival. The dining room of the hotel (below) 
emphasizes its atmosphere of pre-World War I elegance. Here at 

the luncheon buffet Josef (left), the Carlton’s famous, 

just-retired maitre d’hotel, and the head wine steward Jean (right), 

prepare a table of champagne, liqueurs, 

lobsters, fruits, various cold dishes and hors d’oeuvres. 











The two poles of the vacationist’s day at the Carlton are the hotel’s beach 
(above) and its terrace (below). The beach offers 

its white sand, parasols, water sports, with light lunch and 

refreshments served in the café in the foreground. The 

terrace, which is as dressy as the beach is informal, is a favorite 
rendezvous of all the quality of Cannes at dusk. 

At this hour of the promenade in Europe, the seated and the 

strolling at the Carlton form a multinational parade of the prominent. 
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Flattery to thecustomer’s egois standard operating 
procedure at the Carlton. A guest who comes back 
is made to feel that the whole place has been holding 
its breath awaiting his return; a newcomer, to feel 
that the hotel was built for him. Very Important 
People staying a while naturally receive more of the 
treatment than a transient—it was never suggested to 
me, for example, that the drainings of my bath be 
bottled as a miraculous cure-all, although this ges- 
ture was made toward the late Aga Khan—but the 
difference is mainly one of quantity. The quality of a 
Carlton reception does not vary. The doorman 
snaps to salute when he opens the door of your car, 
be it Cadillac or Volkswagen. The concierge has 
your accumulated mail ready and waiting. The 
porter instantly relieves you of luggage, the elevator 
operator thanks you for the privilege of taking you 
to your floor, the floor maid curtseys as you pass. 
It’s not in anticipation of the tip, because the tip is 
tacked on to your bill. They serve as they do be- 
cause you are You, and they love you. Or so they 
manage to make you feel. 

The Carlton’s service is not accidental. A staff as 
smoothly skilled at its trade as this one takes skill to 
put together and special reward to hold together. 
The special reward is an unusual—for France— 
profit-sharing-cum-social-welfare plan set up by the 
hotel. The skill belongs to Jean Méro, director of 
the hotel since 1928 and /e patron—the Boss—to his 
help. Méro, a round, mild-mannered, smiling man 
in his sixties who wears the rosette of an Officier de 
la Légion d’ Honneur, was decorated in both World 
Wars. He is more celebrated for the ultimate tribute 
given to him by professional colleagues, the title 
King of Hoteliers. He rules over a staff of nearly 
four hundred specialists and surpasses even his own 
well-oiled lieutenants in making each guest feel that 
he is the reason for the Carlton’s existence. 

Although the Grand Duke Michael, who offi- 
ciated at the cornerstone ceremonies, would have 
looked down his nose at the gaggle of minor kings, 
queens, princes, nawabs, rajahs, shahs, sheiks and 
lesser luminaries to be seen on its cocktail terrace 
almost any evening during the summer high season, 
the Carlton has entertained its share of genuine 
royalty. Umberto of Italy, Bernhard of Holland, 
Leopold of Belgium, Simeon of Bulgaria, Alfonso of 
Spain, Manuel of Portugal, Paul of Greece, Gustave 
of Sweden, Carol of Rumania, Feisal of Iraq, Peter 
of Yugoslavia, their queens, most of the Imperial 
Russian court while it survived and its remnants 
afterward, Windsor as prince and duke, too many 
others of the English court to count, Bao Dai, Haile 
Selassie, Farouk, the Aga Khan, the Shah of Iran, 
their consorts (it was the shah’s lady, Soraya, so 
charmed by head chef Noél’s soufflés that she went 
into the kitchen to take lessons), the Maharani of 
Baroda, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Sheik of 
Kuwait, Helen of Savoy, Juan de Bourbon, the 
Comte de Paris, all and more are in the register. 
Once when a lady of title telephoned to make an ap- 
pointment with “the prince,” the hotel relephoniste 
was able to ask, with suave Carlton courtesy, “Which 
prince, madame? We have three in residence.” An- 
other story, told to me by one of the doormen about 
another doorman who, when imperiously ordered 
to call a gentleman’s Rolls-Royce, replied, ““Mon- 
sieur, please be specific. | have twenty-four Rolls- 
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Royces waiting,” I do not choose to believe. First, 
no Carlton doorman would speak that way to a 
guest; second, it is not in keeping with the Carlton 
tradition for a doorman to confuse one Rolls-Royce 
owner with the others. 

A more distinctive form of transportation was 
once ordered by another guest, a newly oil-rich 
sheik fresh from the caravan routes of Arabia. His 
entourage included a dozen sun-blackened desert 
primitives like himself, all with pistols and jeweled 
daggers in their belts. More than the parade of 
beauty, blue blood and famous profiles that passed 
through the Carlton’s marbled lobby, the sheik and 
his bodyguards enjoyed the parade of motor cars 
in La Croisette, Cannes’ beachfront boulevard. One 
thing only was lacking. The sheik had seen a movie 
in which trolley cars dashed back and forth with a 
loud banging of bells, and trolley cars were what he 
wanted. At his own expense, of course. The hotel 
management obligingly relayed to municipal au- 
thorities the sheik’s request for the construction of a 
streetcar line and returned, with regret, the answer 
that tracks on La Croisette were against municipal 
policy. The sheik went sulkily off to Lyon, which 
had tracks already installed, and camped there until 
surfeited with streetcars. It was the Carlton’s one 
failure in a list of procurements that has included 
fire engines, helicopters, five thousand red roses, 
deep-sea divers and a parade of elephants. 

The Carlton also takes pains to oblige with what 
might be called negative procurements. In 1922 the 
first meeting of the Supreme Council of the League 
of Nations, attended by Briand, Lloyd George, 
Bonomi, Rathenau and Hayashi, was held in the 
hotel. There the conferees were heckled by an 
Italian reporter named Mussolini until the manage- 
ment obligingly bounced the heckler into the street 
and most of the way back to Italy, where the blow 
to his ego produced consequences well known to 
history. But the Press, by and large, has been re- 
spectful of Carlton guests as varied in taste and 
temperament as Winston Churchill, the Dolly 
Sisters, Elsa Maxwell and very nearly every per- 
former whose name has sparkled on the marquee of 
a theater during the last fifty years, from Broadway 
to Bangkok. The Queen of Hotels is all things to all 
people. 

A perennial visitor to its cocktail terrace is La 
Méme Moineau, the Sparrow Kid, a former Mont- 
martre street singer and flower seller now married 
to a Dominican multimillionaire. Visits from La 
Mome begin with the arrival in harbor of her 4000- 
ton yacht, largest in the Mediterranean, after which 
she may turn up, in jeweled admiral’s cap and white 
sable, at the head of a landing party made up of 
her fifty-man crew. Lady Norah Docker, marbles 
champion of Great Britain in her weight class and 
flamboyant driver of gold-plated automobiles, was 
another steady patron until barred by France from 
the Céte d’Azur at the request of the Prince of 
Monaco. Capt. Guy Puckle, another eccentric yachts- 
man, used to show upat thecocktail hour loaded with 
wigs and false whiskers, transforming himself from 
Harpo Marx to Anatole France to Edward VII and 
complaining about the service when the barman with 
his drink failed to find him. But Greta Garbo, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Barbara Hutton and others who 
have chosen to avoid public Continued on Page 72 


An even oreater testimony to /e Patron’s 


Nearly as characteristic of the 

Céte d’ Azur as sunshine is this postwar 
evolution: the bikini. It is seen 
everywhere, and its presence here on 
the beach of the Carlton Hotel 
symbolizes its Riviera respectability. 
In any case, the French maintain 
that its chief value is its 
healthfulness. Here, the picture 

of health, is Mlle. Lilou talking 

with the author of this article. 
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Continued from Page 70 
attention rather than seck it are just as 
carefully shielded from the limelight as —_ the problems of the pecking-order dur- 
others are gratified by its focus upon ing the annual Cannes International 
them. Film Festival. Films entered in this com- 
Not many hotel staffs are aware of _ petition are shown at the nearby Palais 
the distinction among “Your Majesty,” des Festivals, one hundred and forty- 
“Your Highness,” “Your Eminence” seven yards, eighteen inches up the 
and “Your Grace” as proper forms of | Boulevard de la Croisette as the Rolls- 
address. Méro’s team is one of the few. Royce travels, but the court, so to 


An even greater testimony to /e Patron’s 
generalship is the way his men cope with 
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Pacific 


Fabulous World of Infinite Variety 


Make this your year to discover the Pacific! 
What would you enjoy doing first? 
Splashing in the surf along Australia’s 
wondrous Great Barrier Reef? Munching 
mooncake at Taiwan’s colorful 

Moon Festival? Visiting the 

fascinating fur auctions in Alaska? 

Or riding a rickshaw in Hong Kong? 


Everything is strange, colorful, refreshingly 
different in the Pacific. And it’s all 

yours to discover this year —in modern 
comfort and luxury and at surprisingly 

low cost, too. Ask your travel agent. 





Write for fascinating “Pacific Discovery” folder to: 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


153 KEARNY STREET, DEPT. H, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA 


Vietnam, Thailand, Taiwan, Tahiti, Singapore, Samoa, Philippines, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, Malaya, Macao, Korea, Japan, Indonesia, India, 


Hong Kong, Hawaii, Fiji, Canada, Burma, Australia, Alaska. 
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speak, of visiting kings, queens and 
knaves of the cinema world is held in 
the foyer and gracious public rooms 
of the hotel, where everybody who is 
anybody at all and a lot of cute little 
yet-to-be’s— Brigitte Bardot was one, 
only a few years ago—gather to gos- 
sip and be gossiped about. 

During the Festival there is strong 
professional competition for suites 
overlooking the Mediterranean— 
the Carlton has only 132 as com- 
pared with 268 less-favored rooms— 
and too often Sophia refuses to stay 
in the hotel without a positive guar- 
antee that Gina will not be per- 
mitted to enter it, Jayne will not ac- 
cept a room on the same floor with 
Diana, Martine demands the suite 
already occupied by a Japanese star. 
Awe-inspiring testimony to Carlton 
diplomacy exists in a photograph 
showing the seaward facade of the 
hotel with thirty (30) highly tempera- 
mental film stars from Spain, Italy, 
Austria, France, Egypt, Russia, 
Greece, India and the U.S.A. stand- 
ing at the windows of their respec- 
tive rooms—all at the same time, all 
smiling for the camera, all behaving 
like nice little ladies and gentlemen. 
In the words of assistant director 
André Sonier, who arranged the 
grouping, “All you need to be able 
to handle them is patience, tact, a 
hide like a rhinoceros, contempt for 
the truth and fluency in twenty-four 
languages.” 

Sonier, a resilient and strappingly 
handsome man twenty years Méro’s 
junior, is /e Grand to the staff, the 
Big Guy. He has himself been offered 
parts in French films but declines on 
the grounds that thirty years of ex- 
perience as a /dtelier are too val- 
uable to be wasted on a passing fad 
like talking pictures. Like Méro, he 
speaks five languages well, smatter- 
ings of others. Elie, head concierge, 
commands seven, the fté/éphonistes 
manage eleven among them, and the 
reception staff as a whole can cope 
with fourteen, enough to greet a 
normal day’s arrivals. Special ar- 
rangements are made for abnormal 
days, and one employee does noth- 
ing all day but go through European 
papers for news of Carlton guests, 
actual and potential. This, together 
with an excellent filing system, has 
given Méro a reputation for a phe- 
nomenal memory for names and 
faces, which he disclaims. 

“Certainly we try to remember,” 
he says. “It flatters anyone to be 
recognized, and of course it is easy 
to fit a name to the face of a regular 
guest. But the real secret is to know 
who is arriving, and when—from the 
reservation file, from the newspapers, 
by keeping an ear to the ground. 
Then we check the records, try to 
find photographs if the faces will not 
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be known to the proper personnel, 
bring in interpreters if interpreters 
are necessary, and, voila! Good 
morning, Your Eminence, Your 
Lordship, Your Serenity or Mr. 
Sims of Seattle, as the case may be.” 

Sonier is also noted for his ability 
to tell a client’s nationality, Dun 
& Bradstreet rating and drinking 
habits at a glance. 

“I’ve got the best intelligence 
system in the world,” he explains. 
“You can’t hide much from the girl 
who makes your bed, the valet who 
presses your pants or the boy who 
carts away the empties in the morn- 
ing. They can’t find out that you 
take tea and orange juice at nine- 
thirty without learning the rest of 
your weaknesses. I pick their brains.” 

‘‘What have you got on me, be- 
sides tea and orange juice at nine- 
thirty?” 

He smiled again, and shook his 
head. “Don’t worry. I’m not going 
to tell anybody.” 

““What aren't you going to tell 
anybody?” 

I never found out. 

But I did learn the secrets of a 
number of other guests from an or- 
dinary schoolboy’s notebook, care- 
fully locked away during the day- 
light hours, in which Julien, the 
night concierge, records what he 
has variously labeled Arias et La- 
mentos, Nocturnes and la musique de 
chambres. Julien has a delicate sense 
of humor and time on his hands to 
record—for Sonier’s private intel- 
ligence—the occurrences of the eve- 
ning. Publication of Arias et La- 
mentos would make its backers a 
fortune, disrupt homes, topple the 
government of France and earn 
Julien a well-deserved lynching, but 
anonymity shields the husband— 
not a Carlton guest—who, creeping 
on stocking feet to surprise his wife 
in the arms of a handsome stranger, 
struck the stranger, a guest, in the 
face with a pair of high-buttoned 
shoes. In Julien’s report: “‘Bagarre !”” 
A brawl. Police were called, charges 
and countercharges lodged, the in- 
dignant injured party soothed, the 
husband let off with a warning never 
again to strike a guest of M. Méro 
in the face with footwear or worse 
things could be expected to happen 
to him than a faithless wife. Had 
the husband’s name as well as the 
lover’s been on the register, the 
affair might have called for a refine- 
ment of protocol. As it was, it 
proved beyond doubt that, at the 
Carlton, the guest cannot be 
wrong. 

Some guests try harder than others 
to break the rule. A few years ago 
Farouk, at the time very much His 
Imperial Majesty of Egypt, stopped 
at the hotel with a party of seventy, 








including guards and dancing 
girls. His pleasure was to dine, 
if and when he felt like it, on 
the terrace, at a large table 
flanked by four smaller tables 
for his bodyguards. Maitre 
Josef, mistakenly believing the 
royal entourage to have gone 
elsewhere for dinner when the 
dinner hour was almost over, 
seated a minor member of the 
English peerage at one of the 
smaller tables. Ten minutes 
later His Majesty entered at 
the head of his court, observed 
the breach of etiquette at a 
glance, turned .on the royal 
heel and withdrew, with party, 
to forty-two different rooms. 
The imperial will came down 
by imperial messenger : seventy 
full-course dinners served i 
the rooms, the seventy-first, 
his own, to be Josef’s head ona 
tray. Josef deployed two thirds 
of his dining-room staff up- 
Stairs, served all but one of the 
orders with style, submitted a 
peace offering of fresh fruit in 
place of his head, banked all 
forty-two rooms with flowers 
at his own expense the follow- 
ing morning, finally won audi- 
ence to apologize to the king 
for the king’s own tardiness at 
the dinner table. After some 
recriminations, he was for- 
given. 

“He never held a grudge— 
Farouk,” Josef said. “He still 
comes back. One room, now, 
and one table. But he won’t eat 
anywhere elise.” 

“What are your own feel- 
ings?” : 

**Please?”’ 

“Didn’t you resent having 
“to apologize for what wasn’t 
your fault?” 

“But it was my fault, m’sieur. 
A good maitre. doesn’t make 
mistakes in the seating.” 

““How long have you been 
with the Carlton?” 

“Thirty-three years.” 

‘““How many mistakes in the 
seating have you made?” 

“Only the one.” 
retired last fall, still 
with only one strike against 
him. His extraordinary batting 
average survived situations as 


Josef 


for three hundred people during the three 
days that cast and crew of To Catch a 
Thief were on location in the principality, 
a problem that was complicated by the 
protests of Monaco’s own restaurateurs 
that they needed no help from France 
to feed visitors. 


Like most hotel restaurants, the Carl- 
ton loses money. One of its several dis- 
tinctions is that it loses more money than 
most, magnificently more. A fifty-year- 
old Carlton tradition is that its restau- 
rant functions for the convenience of its 
guests, and this attitude, while it does 





not reject stop-in trade, does nothing to 
encourage it. Thus one of the best 
kitchens in the south of France goes 


wholly unadvertised except by word of 


mouth, and travelers who have found 
their way to it by luck or rumor speak 
reverently of Noél’s /oup du pays flambée 
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PRESIDENT WILSON on Nov. 20, the PRESIDENT 
Casve ELAND on Dec. 12, the Presipent HOOVER again on 
Dec. 22. Consult your Travel Agent. American 


President Lines, Dept. F, San Francisco 4, for free folder, 


Sait THroucH Your Curistmas SHoppinc—aboard a dates: the 
great President Liner! Browse the bazaars of Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe. Nowhere else on 
earth can you find such bargains in jade, silk, pearls, 


carved teak and ivory. 


difficult as placing the Duchess 
of Windsor’s party and Elsa 
Maxwell’s party, then oppos- 
ing camps of a classic social 
feud, at adjoining tables, and 
successfully serving both tables 
while each igtfOred the exist- 
ence of the other. On another 
occasion he took in stride the 
problem of trucking hot meals 
thirty-odd miles to Monaco 


Or write 


owt 


“AMERICAN F | PRESIDENT JENT LINES 
Than. Fao Pp Rose the Weld 


But the biggest bargain of all is the price of your First 
Class ticket. You can treat yourself to six glowing weeks of 
sea and sun for only $1155—a full 25% off the usual fare. 





If you’d prefer a later sailing, you can choose from 
three other Holiday Cruises—all at reduced fares! Departure 
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au fenouil. Many French chefs have 
won a name and fame for a few 
specialities, but Noél’s cooking is as 
cosmopolitan as his guest list. Given 
twenty-four-hours notice he will not 
only run the gamut of the entire 
French cuisine to order, Proven- 
cale, Parisienne or Bourguignonne, 
but produce gastronomies like curry 
Madras, mince pie, stchi, roast beef 
with Yorkshire pudding, minestreski 
polonaise, \rish stew, gropetti Ro- 
mana, anything you can put a name 
to. His kitchen even knows the 
secret of properly scrambled eggs, 
slowly curdled to soft gold over 
boiling water. In France, where 
omelettes are cooked hot and fast, 
scrambled eggs are the ultimate, 
blue-ribbon accomplishment. 

With noble food, a princely cellar 

. and a truly aristocratic dinner check 
to follow, much of the pleasure of 
dining here is in the magnificence of 
the surroundings. In summer you 
dine on a breezy terrace looking out 
over the sail-dotted Mediterranean; 
yacht harbor, municipal casino, the 
ancient weathered walls of Cannes’ 

* hilly Old Town to the west, a wide 
sweep of beach and promenade and 
the sunny white modernity of Palm 
Beach Casino to the east, seaward 
from Palm Beach, the frown of the 
fortress where The Man in the Iron 
Mask was imprisoned on Ile Ste. 
Marguerite. The terrace is an ad- 
junct to what must surely be one of 

the most impressive salles 4 manger 
in Europe; huge, rococo and glitter- 
ing. ‘Marble pillars, crystal chan- 
deliers, a gold-and-white décor, mir- 
rored walls, red carpeting, all the 
plush magnificence of the Grand 
Duke Michael’s era has survived 
half a century. The room lacks only 
a throne. You don’t have to dress 
for dinner here, but you usually do. 
Knowing that the maitre, a sous- 
maitre, the wine steward, two wait- 
ers and a boy with a silver water 
pitcher are all going to bow and 
deploy smoothly into formation 
around your table as you take your 
seat, you try to live up to them and 
to the vanishing traditions they 
symbolize. 

Understandably, Méro does not 
take raw recruits on his staff. He 
served his own apprenticeship as 
manager of the old Hotel Provence, 
following the great César Ritz in 
office there, and accepts no one on 
the Carlton team who is not quali- 
fied. Careful screening of applicants 
has eliminated any trace of the petty 
pilferage that bedevils management 
and guests alike in other hotels. 
When the floor help came under sus- 
picion some years ago in connection 
with a disappearance of a $40,000 
ring from a guest’s room, Méro de- 
clined to accept the obvious conclu- 
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sion. Because Carlton employees do 
not steal, and because there was no 
sign of unauthorized entry into the 
suite, the ring must logically have 
gone down the drain. Down the 
drain the hotel plumbing staff went 
after it, twenty feet below basement 
level to set a trap in a sewage outlet 
in confidence that the jewel would 
show up in time. It did. 

The Carlton’s eighty meters of 
“private” beach—legally, anyone 
can use any French beach at will— 
is probably the most often photo- 
graphed small strip of sand in the 
world. A foreground of sand and a 
background of white wedding cake 
surmounted by /es boites a lait de la 
Belle Otero, as the pert towers are 
known to France, is a standard 
mounting in European magazines 
and cartoon strips for jokes about 
French bathing suits. Here the fig- 
leaf bikini survives in all its minimal 
majesty. In late years the Carlton 
has been host to the annual Miss 
Film Festival contest, during which 
visiting cuties compete for a title and 
to get their pictures in the news- 
papers. The one who wins is the one 
who cracks the most camera lenses. 
An open-air strip-tease firs* volun- 
teered some years ago by British 
starlet Simone Silva, to the delight of 
the photographers, has become an 
annual event at the Festival, and one 
photograph, snapped on the Carl- 
ton’s small jetty, provoked a schol- 
arly discussion in the French press 
over the relative merits of the hotel’s 
classic bust development and the 
girl’s. The Carlton received a ma- 
jority of the popular vote, the only 
hotel in history to have won a 
beauty contest. 

Admired though she has been by 
three generations of guests, all has 
not always gone smoothly for the 
Carlton. Revolution after World 
War | wiped out the wealthy Russian 
clientele on whose money the hotel 
depended, the war itself saw it de- 
teriorate as a hospital. In 1919 its 
fortunes were so low that it was of- 
fered for sale at a price of a million 
francs, about $2000 at today’s ex- 
change, even then not enough to pay 
the debts of the management. 
Cannes’ popularity as a British win- 
ter resort kept the hotel precariously 


in business until the summer of 


1930, when fortune smiled and rain 
clouds, for once, had a genuine silver 
lining. 

Until that year the Céte d’Azur, 
since defined without justice as a 
sunny place for shady characters, 
had been traditionally a winter re- 
sort. Pre-World War I visitors to the 
seashore did not go there to expose 
bare bodies to the sun but to escape 
the miseries of Christmas weather in 

Continued on Page 110 








HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


MOTORING IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Q. “Is it possible for an American tourist to extend a European motor tour 
into Eastern European countries ?” D. M., Detroit, Mich. 


@ A recent decision by Intourist, the official Soviet travel 
bureau, has increased to ten the number of controlled routes 
available to American motorists into Eastern Europe. Amer- 
icans may now travel on approved roads of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. from Austria, West Germany, 
Italy or Finland. Only in the case of the Soviet Union must prior 
arrangements be made with Intourist. 

To ease the way for motorists, Auto-Europe has published 
a pamphlet entitled Auto-Europe to Eastern Europe which out- 
lines routes, offers six tours, includes a map, and lists regula- 
tions. The new pamphlet complements Auto-Europe’s booklet 
ABC’s of European Auto Travel, and both are available free 
from Auto-Europe, 25 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


TAX-FREE CIGARETTES 


Q. “Is it true one can buy tax-free cigarettes at New York’s International 
Airport ?” A. K., Boston, Mass. 


@ Yes, you'll save approximately 40% on each carton if you’re 
an out-bound passenger on an international flight. Visit the 
World Tobacco Company’s shop, Room 2119, Arrivals Build- 
ing, and they’ll tell you how many cartons you will be allowed 
according to your destination. The cartons will be delivered to 
planes on flights leaving between 8 A.M. and 7 P.M., and will 
not be included in your baggage weight. 

The shop will also handle mail orders for cartons as bon 
voyage gifts, but be sure to give the plane’s destination, so that 
the shop can let you know the maximum number of cartons 
allowed and also the brand prices. Address: World Tobacco 
Company, Inc., Room 2119, Arrivals Building, New York 
International Airport, Jamaica 30, N. Y. 


PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 


Q. “Is a tourist allowed to take pictures in European museums ?” 
A. N., Chicago, Ill. 


@ In many European museums and historic buildings photog- 
raphy is permitted upon payment of a small fee, usually the 
equivalent of 10 to 20 cents. Inquire at the museum’s informa- 
tion desk about this. Where photography is forbidden, pictures 
and slides are often on sale. 


ALASKAN HUNTING AND FISHING 


Q. “Can you give me a general idea of the fish and game that may be taken 
in Alaska during August and September ?” T. H., Denver, Colo. 


@ In August, you can fish for king salmon and trout in the 
southeast and on Kodiak Island; grayling and pike on the 
Alaska peninsula and inland; and rainbow and silver salmon 
in all coastal waters. And you can hunt deer in the southeast; 
goats, moose, caribou, black bear, mountain sheep, grouse and 
ptarmigan almost anywhere in the state. The hunting season 
opens Aug. 20 in most areas, though walrus may be hunted 
between May 15 and Aug. 15. 

In September, you may increase your bounty with silver 
salmon in the southeast and on Kodiak; trout and lake trout in 
most of the state; steelhead on Kodiak (late in month); brown 
and grizzly bears, hare and rabbit almost everywhere; and elk 
on Afognak Island (Sept. 20 to 30). 

Certain areas are closed for various game at different periods. 
Write to the Alaska Game Commission for complete details on 
hunting, and the Fish and Wildlife Service for fishing regula- 
tions, both at Juneau. General information on travel to and in 
Alaska can be obtained from the Alaska Visitors Association, 
Klein Building, Second and Franklin, Juneau. 
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Portrait by Karsh of Ottawa 


A great engineer and a great new camera: 


Vannevar Bush and his Kodak Retina Reflex S 


Before the year ends, a limited number 
of people on this side of the Atlantic will 
be privileged to own this magnificent 
camera—newest in Europe’s leading fam- 
ily of fine miniatures. If you are among 
them, you have much to look forward to. 


In your new Retina Reflex S, you'll 
have automatic exposure control. Just line up 
a pointer with the needle of the photo- 


electric meter—and shoot. You'll know 
you're right. 

You'll focus crisply by rangefinder— 
or on bright full-area ground glass. You'll 
view an image big as life—no framing 
error ever! 

For scene control, select from a great 
new family of interchangeable lenses —wide- 
angle, telephoto—28mm to 135mm. 


For action, you’ll wind film with a 
single thumb-flick —ready instantly for the 
next shot! 

See this brilliant new 35mm single- 
lens reflex camera at your Kodak dealer’s 
soon. With Retina Xenar 50mm //2.8 
lens, $199.50, or as little as $20 down 
at many dealers. 

Price is list, includes Federal Tax, 


is subject lo change without notice 


See Kodak’s ‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” and ‘‘ The Ed Sullivan Show” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, rochester 4, N. Y. 
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BE REALLY REFRESHED...WITH COLD CRISP COKE! 


ret 


Pas 5 apres bi alain 
: : un 


- 


Claes 


Only ice-cold Coca-Cola gives you the cheerful lift that’s ne and lively... the cold crisp taste that 
so deeply satisfies. No wonder it’s the real refreshment... anytime... anywhere! Pause... for Coke. 


S 
Enjoy 
Get Coke in Ning Size, too. i 
Now available almost everywhere. a ae 


King « Regular 
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THE AN TIC ART S 


Danny Kaye 
by Alfred Bester 


Audiences love him, but no one enjoys 


Kaye performing more than Kaye 


At 9:30 p.m. in the Curran Theater in 
San Francisco, the curtains parted on an 
empty stage, the orchestra burst into a fan- 
fare, and a tall, slender man loped out from 
the wings. Two hours later, he permitted 
his audience to leave the theater, having 
single-handedly held it enthralled with 
thirty numbers, including The Hungarian 
Gypsy, Dry Bones, a caricature concert 
group, Minnie the Moocher, Ballin’ the 
Jack, a psychiatry satire called Ludwig 
von Stickfritz, Dinah (pronounced : “Deena; 
is there anyone feena . . .”), a children’s 
group, Tchaikovsky which features the 
names of fifty-six Russian composers sung 
in thirty-eight seconds, Anatole of Paris, 
and Melody in 4F. This does not count 
introductions, interpolations, imitations, 
extemporaneous routines, stories and ten 
minutes of dancing. The man was none 
other than Danny Kaye. 

Those of you who are acquainted with 
Danny Kaye through the fourteen films he’s 
made since 1943 (among them: Wonder 
Man, The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The 
Inspector General, Hans Christian Andersen, 
and Me and the Colonel know him as a 
frenetic comedian famous for his incredible 
energy in roles carefully tailored to him by 
his wife, composer-writer Sylvia Fine. But 
audiences who have caught his live per- 
formances know still another facet of Kaye; 
his ability to do anything he pleases on stage 
and get away with it. 

There is always a moment in his act that 
illustrates this. Halfway through his pro- 
gram, the emperor surveys his subjects and 
drawls: “If you think you're going to tire 
me out before I tire you out, you're crazy. 
There’s nobody in the world who enjoys 
me performing more than me. If you get 
stubborn about it, we'll lock the doors and 
won't let you out until one.” 


Kaye will try anything on stage or before 
the camera. Art Stanley, end-man of the 
Dunhills, a headline dancing act, and an 
old friend of Kaye’s, describes an incident 
at the London Palladium. Stanley’s classic 
““Greenpernt” (Greenpoint, Brooklyn) ac- 
cent is a joy to his friends, and is faithfully 
reported: 

“It was the night the king and queen 
(Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip) was 
inna theater, sittin’ inna front row. Sud- 
denly Danny ad-libs: ‘Gee, I'd like a cuppa 
tea.’ So the house come down. But one of 
them English stagehands took him serious 
and got a cuppa tea from somewheres and 
tip-toed on stage with it. The king got so 
excited he pernted and called: “Danny, 
there’s your tea.”” And Danny took it and 
drunk it, and kept the bit in from there on. 
To break an act right inna middle for a 
cuppa tea! It’s unhoid of!” 

Sammy Prager, Kaye’s accompanist for 
fifteen years, tells another Palladium story: 
“One afternoon Danny went to visit George 
Bernard Shaw and stayed so late he had to 
drive fast coming back to London. He got 
into a crack-up and got taken to the hos- 
pital and was an hour late for the show. 

‘Next night he told the story to the audi- 
ence and apologized for what happened the 
night before. Then he took out his X-ray 
plates and went down into the audience 
with them. He spent ten minutes handing 
the X-rays around for people to look at. 
He'll do anything. He’s a gambler.” 

In cities around the world, the customers 
are captivated as much by Kaye’s infor- 
mality as by his bursts of demoniac energy. 
Professionals, keenly aware of the difficulty 
of holding an audience with carefully 
planned and rehearsed routines, watch the 
miracle in awe. No one in the history of 
entertainment has achieved Danny Kaye's 
casual control of an audience. 

All performers agree that the most diffi- 
cult job is simply to be one’s self. The role 
is the refuge, and anyone who has seen the 
disappointing performances of stars as 
themselves at award ceremonies must be 
aware of this. 

But Kaye prefers to be himself on stage; 
and for the first time he plays himself in a 
movie (in contrast to his usual role of the 
antic comedian), Paramount’s remarkably 
good film, The Five Pennies. But is this 
self the whole Kaye? 











A good half of Kaye’s career has 
been created by his wife, who is his 
writer, editor, partner, critic, and 
sometimes his biographer. Kaye 
was born January 18, 1913. He grew 
up in Brooklyn, a skinny, redheaded 
kid, “The kind,” says Sylvia, “who 
hung around with a gang that hid be- 
hind hedges and squirted water at 
girls. | only knew him vaguely. He 
used to run errands for my father 
who was the neighborhood dentist. 
My father kicked him out because 
he sneaked into the office and drilled 
holes in the walls with the dental 
drill. 

“Danny went to the Borscht Cir- 
cuit when he was fifteen. He acted, 
sang, danced, did low comedy and 
waited on table. Two years later a 
couple of dancers. took him in to 
make the act a trio, and they went 

, on the road. When they were play- 
ing in Detroit, A. B. Marcus saw 
them. * 

**Marcus came backstage and said 
to them: ‘How would you like to 
go to China?’ Then he pointed to 
the dancers and said: ‘You, I want. 
You, | want.’ He pointed to Danny 
and said: “You, | don’t want.’ But 
the kids were romantic and refused 
to break up the act, so the three of 
them agreed to work for the price 
of two.” 

Within two weeks Kaye had mus- 
cled into eighteen out of twenty-one 
numbers. He went around the world 
with the A. B. Marcus show, and 
raised himself to the lofty salary of 
sixty dollars a week. After two years 
Kaye figured it was time for a change 
and quit the show. He rattled around 
for a few more years. Then, in 1938, 
Sylvia Fine, working as composer- 
lyricist-writer in an adult summer 
camp named Tamiment, persuaded 
the camp-entertainment director, 
Max Liebman, ** to hire Kaye. 

“Actually, I'd met Danny for the 
first time when I was rehearsal pian- 
ist for a show that lasted one night 
off-Broadway. Danny was in it, and 
we discovered we'd been kids on the 
same block. When I first met him 
he convinced me he had a wife and 
children, and the scar on his leg was 
a bullet wound from a gangster. 

““Max Liebman wasn’t impressed 
with Danny. He claimed he had no 
style and didn’t specialize. I told 
Max: ‘But that is his style.’ People 
in this business just don’t know how 
to classify Danny. They don’t know 
where to put him. This is one of the 
reasons he got nowhere as a kid.” 

The summer shows were brought 
to Broadway in 1939 as The Straw 
Hat Revue which launched Kaye as 
a name. He married Sylvia in 1940, 


* A. B. Marcus was a road-company Flo Ziegfeld 
who toured variety shows around the world. 

** Subsequently famous as the producer of the TV 
Your Show of Shows starring Sid Caesar and Imo- 
gene Coca. 
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went to work (with Sylvia as his 
accompanist) in La Martinique, a 
night club, where Moss Hart caught 
the act and wrote Kaye into Lady in 
the Dark. It was that role, Russell 
Paxton, the screaming mad photogra- 
pher, that turned Kaye into a star. 
He headlined at the Paramount 
Theater, starred in Cole Porter’s 
Let’s Face It, and in 1943 was 
brought to Hollywood to start his 
unquenchable international career. 


The contrast between Kaye, the 
performer, and Kaye, the man, is 
marked. On stage he is sunny and 
outgoing; off stage he is sullen and 
withdrawn. He mutters: “I don’t 
give much; you have to pull it out 
of me.”’ He has flares of redheaded 
temper, and doesn’t respect people 
unless they flare back. He is always 
on the march, and his entourage is 
always three steps behind him. 

Now, however, we were in a car, 
driving over the vertiginous San 
Francisco hills. Kaye was trapped. 

“Danny, Milton Berle once told 
me the difference between the comic 
and the comedian is that a comic 
just tells jokes, but a comedian takes 
on a character, like Jack Benny. 
Which would you say you were?” 

“I don’t know. I think I’m an en- 
tertainer. I don’t like to think of my- 
self as a funny man. The entertainer 
is very special. There are only a few 
people who can go out on the stage 
as himself . . . as his own identity. 

“IT would think the entertainer has 
all the elements of the clown, the 
singer, the dancer. Look, I wouldn't 
know how to describe my own act in 
the theater. You've seen it for a 
week. Could you?” 

Kaye drove smartly into a wrong 
lane, making it impossible for an on- 


coming bus to turn the corner. A 
giant policeman loomed up, stooped 
and peered into the car. 

“Are you who I think you are?” 
the cop asked. 

“I’m sorry,” Kaye said. “Am I in 
the wrong lane?” 

“You'd better back up,” the cop 
said. “I'd hate to see a great act 
ruined.” 

Kaye backed up, nodded impas- 
sively to the policeman, and pro- 
ceeded: “I can’t explain the emo- 
tion between me and the audience. 
I just try to go out and entertain 
them. I have very few inhibitions. I 
do anything I want to, and I think 
the audience identifies with my free- 
dom.” 

“How did you achieve this free- 
dom?” 

“It happened at the Martinique. 
I used to come out and make a for- 
mal announcement of a song. Then 
I'd be crazy and wacky in the song. 
Then I'd get behind the facade of 
dignity for another announcement. 
Well, one night I was doing just a 
plain pop tune, and suddenly I felt 
comfortable. I felt like me. ! began 
to have confidence in myself as a 
person. Therefore I could be me on 
stage; I didn’t have to hide behind 
the formal fagade any more.” 

We arrived at the Oakland movie 
theater where The Five Pennies was 
being tried out in sneak preview. 
Despite the fact that an ecstatic 
audience applauded, cheered and 
wept through the movie, Kaye writhed 
and swore in agony. As an enter- 
tainer, Kaye may feel free but he is 
never smug. 


Nathan Milstein, the eminent vio- 
linist, came to Kaye’s show and 
visited backstage afterward. A few 
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A VANYVDRE OMnminnt 


days laver, Kaye returned the call. 
With his entourage three steps be- 
hind him, he bustled into Milstein’s 
dressing room at the San Francisco 
Opera House, where he sat down 
and, with a wooden face, said: “I’m 
going to make you nervous. Play 
something for me. Wait a minute; 
you're not going to wear that sweater 
out front, are you?” 

Milstein glanced at the sweater 
under his formal jacket. “No. I only 
vear sveater bok here for cold,” he 
explained. 

“You hev spaht on coat,” Kaye 
said in a heavier Russian accent. 
“Brosh off. No. There, onder bot- 
tom. So? Play someting.” 

Milstein obligingly placed a wine- 
glass on his violin for sound effect 
and imitated an army marching 
through a Russian village. Kaye 
listened impassively, chatted in a 
Russian accent, and left the dressing 
room. “I have a terrible habit,”’ he 
muttered. “I can’t avoid speaking to 
my friends in their own dialects. Like 
Milstein and Chevalier. Chevalier 
always says to me: ‘Ah-ha! You’re 
do-eeng eet ah-gayn!’” 

In the wings, the members of the 
orchestra were assembling and tun- 
ing up. Kaye kibitzed the musicians 
and tried various instruments with 
astonishing success. “You know 
about me conducting?” he asked. 
(Kaye has conducted the major sym- 
phony orchestras in charity concerts 
from coast to coast.) “It’s the great- 
est neurotic sense of power in the 
world, but let me tell you what hap- 
pened to me in New York. I came to 
conduct the Philharmonic for the 
Musicians’ Fund. Howard Taub- 
man, the critic on The New York 
Times, asked: ‘Do you know Gom- 
berg, the oboist?’ I said I didn’t. He 
said: ‘Oh, that’s too bad,’ but he 
didn’t say why. I began to worry. 
Later, Isaac Stern asked: ‘Do you 
know Goodman, the tympanist?’ I 
said I didn’t. He said: ‘That’s too 
bad.’ So I asked why. He told me: 
‘There are five key men in the 
orchestra, and if they’re against you, 
you're in trouble.’ 

“By the time I came to Carnegie 
Hall for rehearsal I was shaking... 
not with fright; with anger. Here I 
was, doing them a favor, and they 
were giving me a hard time. I was 
introduced to the orchestra, and they 
sat there, filing their nails, rosining 
their bows, looking at their music. 
They couldn’t care less. 

“TI said to them: ‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I’m not a conductor. I don’t 
intend to make music my profession. 
We’re all here to give the audience 
a good time, and enlarge the coffers 
of the Musicians’ Fund. Now, which 
is Gomberg?’, Gomberg raised his 

Continued on Page 100 
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TAYLOR'S 
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Its a Taylor Wine...and you'll love it! Serve Taylor New 
York State Burgundy, gleaming, delicious! Add its exciting flavor to 


your cooking indoors or out. Taylor Wines are the pride of New 
York’s Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, enjoy these other superb 
Taylor table wines— Rhine, Sauterne and C/aret. 
Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets 
containing delicious recipes and wine service guides 
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VIGNETTE OF A LADY IN LOVE... 





in love with the sea and its exhilarating promise 


. with the social brilliance of her distinguished guests. 


in love with the challenge of providing matchless service, 


immaculate surroundings, enticingly fine menus. 


in love with the applause for her beauty and grace, 


. for her inherent competence and instinctive awareness 


of the sea and its ways, 


handed down from generation to generation. 








Ask your TRAVEL AGENT about the superb Holland-America transatlantic service 
to Ireland, England, France, and Holland—as well as luxury cruises in all seasons. 
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“It's good to be on A ‘a well-run ship" 


The Line of the famous luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the deluxe STATENDAM; the comfort-and-economy liners RYNDAM 
and MAASDAM; the twin motor liners WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and coming a 11, the new flagship ROTTERDAM, 
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Holiday's NEW REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
School & Camp Announcements for 1959, 
available July 15. 

For your free copy of this informative 
DIRECTORY of Schools, Colleges, Camps 
and Home Study Programs, write to: 


P. O. Box 868, independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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headquarters when you walk Boston's 
historic Freedom Trail. Next to King's Chapel. 


Prime Rib Roast Beef * Seafood * Charcoal 

Broiled Steak Write for FREE Freedom 
Trail booklet — a must 
for Boston visitors. 
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Get the MOST for 
your travel dollar.. 

stop at the sign 
MASTER HOSTS 


Get your free copy 
of Master Hosts 
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A YANKEE GUIDE 
TO BOARD, BOTTLE 
AND BED 
Continued from Page 60 


this mellower attitude, an increasing 
number of motorists are rediscover- 
ing the pleasures of dining and stay- 
ing at truly hospitable taverns. 


Another of these is the Red Lion 
Inn, in Cohasset, Mass., whose 
sign declares: “Food, Drink & 
Lodging for Man or Beast.” (Two 
local skeptics recently saw fit to chal- 
lenge this advertisement by arriving 
for lunch astride a mule. While they 
dined on lobster, the mule was taken 
behind the inn and served shredded 
cabbage and carrots.) 

The Red Lion was built in 1704 
and became an inn in Revolution- 
ary days. It is a friendly place with 
twenty-one guest rooms. Dining and 
wining facilities are ample. Hand- 
hewn oak beams, pine paneling and 
the traditionally enormous central 
chimney with its two fireplaces give 
the small lounge and connecting 
dining room an air of intimacy. 

The taproom is simple and forth- 
right, with wooden benches, trestle 
tables and a standup bar—a place 
to savor a glass of ale or a pony of 
brandy, a place which provides its 
own warmth on a winter’s evening 
and its own fragrant coolness in the 
August heat. 

Since Cohasset is one of the old- 
est yachting and bathing resorts on 
the Bay State’s South Shore, it 
isn’t surprising that the menu leans 
toward sea food. A special favorite 
is the broiled-live-lobster tray; it 
comes with a generous garnish of 
fried clams, scallops and onion rings. 

Another salutary example of the 
village inn is the Egremont Tavern 
in South Egremont, Mass. The heart 
of this little Berkshire inn lies in its 
cellar dining room, a masterpiece of 
early New England atmosphere. 
With its low ceiling and adzed 
beams, its flagstone floor, the tre- 
mendous fireplace which dominates 
one entire wall, pine paneling the 
color of black coffee, high-backed 
settles and sturdy tavern tables set 
with pewter service, this is a room 
of monastic simplicity. Yet it glows 
with the warmth of firelight and Oc- 
tober foliage. 

Also in the Berkshires is the New 
Boston Inn, secluded in the hamlet 
of New Boston, Mass., a convenient 
place to spend a weekend. A dozen 
people will burst the tiny taproom 
which once served as the home of the 
first settler in the valley, and you can 
cha-cha-cha in the barrel-ceiling 
ballroom where local dignitaries 
once danced the minuet. During the 
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early months of the fishing season 
anglers from nearby streams visit the 
inn for a cup of free coffee and to 
warm themselves at its hearth. 

The Old Riverton Inn, perched on 
the bank of the Farmington River 
in Riverton, Conn., is another pleas- 
ant old-timer. This hospice was first © 
opened in 1796. There are two din- 
ing rooms on the ground floor, one 
colonial, the other modern, fur- 
nished with wrought iron and con- 
taining a cement floor inlaid with old 
millstones. Fires frequently blaze in 
both dining-room fireplaces. Fea- 
tured are New England dishes pre- 
pared with imagination, served ex- 
pertly by a staff of Filipino waiters 
who have worked here for years. 

The guest rooms here are excep- 
tionally comfortable. They're fur- 
nished with a tasteful mixture of an- 
tiques and reproductions. 


The Yankee Pedlar, in Holyoke, 
Mass., lays no claims to antiquity, 
though it is located on what was the 
old stagecoach line between Spring- 
field and Smith’s Ferry. It was built 
only a decade ago around the cor- 
pus of a 19th-Century mansion. 
The cuisine is strictly New England, 
with emphasis on steaks, chops and 
lobsters from the charcoal grill. 
There are interesting antiques among 
the furnishings, and the walls are 
virtually hidden behind Currier & 
Ives prints. The main dining room, 
where there is a valuable collection 
of primitive oils of children, is a 
comfortable place to linger over 
cocktails and a hearty dinner. And if 
you're a transient, remember that 
the inn has twenty-five large guest 
rooms. The Pedlar is a good exam- 
ple of how the traditions of fine inn- 
keeping have been adapted to the 
automobile age. 

Probably the most famous of all 
New England taverns is Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, 
Mass. It was badly damaged by fire 
in 1955, but was painstakingly re- 
stored and reopened in 1958 under 
the aegis of The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation under a Ford 
Foundation grant. Ten guest rooms 
are available for overnighters and 
the inn’s two big colonial dining 
rooms serve excellent regional meals 
at modest prices. 

Advertised as the oldest operating 
inn in America, the Wayside is, 
Strictly speaking, two inns—one old 
and nonoperating, the other new 
and doing a brisk business. The 
eight rooms in the original salmon- 
pink, gambrel-roofed tavern have 
been faithfully re-created as Long- 
fellow and his cronies knew them, 
They now exist as a historical ex- 
hibit through which visitors are 
conducted by pretty girl guides. But 





that part of the establishment which 
actually functions as an inn today is 
largely restricted to a wing which 
was added to the rear of the original 
inn by Henry Ford when he bought 
the place in 1923. 

This dual aspect may delight or 
dispirit you. In either case, it is im- 
possible not to be impressed by the 
sturdy, simple comeliness of the old 
inn, and by its history as an occa- 
sional haven for Henry W. Long- 
fellow. And it is a unique experience 
to step literally over the threshold of 
more than two centuries separating 
the old inn from the new. 

Wander through the old tavern... 
through the sitting room with its 
grandfatherclockandspinet, through 
the taproom where stagecoach pas- 
sengers gossiped before the brick 
fireplace drinking their rum toddies 
and hard cider, through the kitchen 
where the drovers and servants de- 
voured their breakfasts of cold roast 
beef and cheese and apple pie before 
sunrise, through the old parlor 
where Landlord Howe sipped dry 
sack with his guests .. . you cannot 
help but feel a sentimental regret 
that these rooms should be so be- 
reft of the laughter and good-fellow- 
ship, the human evidence of the 
abundant life which, after all, is what 
made them so famous. 

The ideal way to visit Wayside 
Inn—and it is certainly worth a 
leisurely visit—is to arrive early 
enough in the day so that you can 
enjoy a pleasant meal and still have 
time to explore the inn without feel- 
ing rushed. If you plan to stay over- 
night, reservations are advisable. 


New England abounds with lesser 
versions of the Wayside Inn. Most 
of them are modest in size, indi- 
vidually owned and operated, and 
hospitable. Larchwood Inn, in Wake- 
field, R.I., is reasonably typical. It 
is locally celebrated for its fine cui- 
sine, which features sea food fresh 
from Narragansett Bay (broiled na- 
tive bluefish and striped bass are 
seasonal favorites). The inn itself is 
roomy and comfortable, and an 
ideal stop for people motoring be- 
tween Boston and New York. 

Old Farms Inn, Avon, Conn., is a 
handsome, barn-red tavern in the 
countryside. Of several attractive 
dining rooms, the Forge Room is 
most popular with diners and drink- 
ers. Farrier’s irons and an assort- 
ment of antique tools from the old 
smithy hang from the walls and 
overhead beams. Booths are built 
into the stalls where horses once 
waited to be shod. The menu fea- 
tures Rock Cornish game hen, and 
soft-shell crabs amandine. 

In Moultonboro, N.H., the Lilli- 
putian Country Fare Inn offers the 


weary wayfarer seven pleasant guest 
rooms, a tiny dining room and a 
sitting room. The menu is tempt- 
ingly varied and in addition to three 
meals a day, afternoon tea is served. 

Westward, across the Connecti- 
cut River, in E. Middlebury, Vt., 
you'll find the Waybury Inn, a 
classic, upcountry stagecoach inn 
shaded by sugar maples and sur- 
rounded by acres of greensward and 
gardens. 

There’s a_ pine-paneled  tap- 
room with fireplace where you can 
hibernate during inclement weather, 
a sociable lounge with plenty of 
deep, comfortable chairs and the 
ubiquitous Currier & Ives, and a 
porch for clement-weather relaxa- 
tion. The menu offers, among other 
goodies, Vermont baked maple- 
sugar-coated ham with fritters and 
black-bottom rum pie. 

Another worth-while wayside tav- 
ern is the White Cupboard Inn at 
Woodstock, Vermont, about twenty- 
five mileseast of Rutland. Woodstock 
is one of the prettiest towns in all 
New England, cool and green in 
summer, sparkling white in winter 
and dotted with vividly colored ski- 
ing costumes. The White Cupboard 
was built in 1794 and still is in su- 
perb condition. Mr. Allan Darrow, 
who was associated with the Hotel 
Commodore in New York for many 
years, bought the inn in 1955 and 
since has acquired other buildings 
adjacent to it, for expansion. “The 
transition,” says Mr. Darrow, “from 
hosteling two thousand persons at 
the Commodore to forty persons at 
the Cupboard has had rough mo- 
ments; but this is a heck of a lot 
more fun.” The Cupboard’s guests 
sleep and dine amid authentic colo- 
nial surroundings, and find the 
menu to be mostly New England, 
with accent on such favorites as 
roast beef. 

One of the handsomest inns in the 
Green Mountain State is the New- 
fane Inn, which is in the village 
of the same name. It is owned 
by a decorator named Christopher 
Castou, who has furnished the place 
completely with Early American an- 
tiques. It is run, however, by René 
and Ann Chardain. René does the 
cooking, a skill he learned in his 
native France where he owned res- 
taurants in both Paris and Deau- 
ville. 

He fought in the French army, 
was captured by the Germans and 
later escaped. Mrs. Chardain was 
born in French Canada. René takes 
pride in his native cooking and in 
his wife’s administrative ability. 

The Eagle Tavern, at East Poult- 
ney, Vermont, is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. It is operated by a 
California couple who elected to 
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retire not among date palms, but in the 
spruce trees of the Green Mountains. 
Only ten guest rooms are available— 
eleven, if you count the room where 
Horace Greeley lived from 1826 to 1830 
when he worked on a local paper while 
in his teens. The establishment is run 


completely casually—sometimes the pro- 
prietors lock the doors and take off with 
their guests on an all-day picnic. A spe- 
cial dish is a steak grilled in the pre- 
Revolutionary taproom. 

The greatest concentration of New 
England’s summer-resort inns and hotels 


lies along the coast, but you'll rarely 
find a year-round, wayfarer’s inn with a 
view of the ocean—the North Atlantic in 
olden times was looked upon as a hos- 
tile place where northeasters and codfish 
came from. Roads were built a respect- 


ful distance from the water and inns 
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were built by the roadside, not 
the seaside. 

The rule is mentioned as a 
preface to an exception—Holi- 
day House in Mattapoisett, 
Mass., on Buzzards Bay, is a 
fine old tavern with a view of 
one of the prettiest yachting 
harbors in New England. The 
inn is made up of intimate lit- 
tle rooms, each with a fire- 
place; it is noted for the buffets 
served on Wednesday, Friday 
and weekend evenings through 
the summer, and on weekend 
evenings during the remainder 
of the year. 

Like most inns striving to 
keep open all year round, Hol- 
iday House is subject to the 
lemminglike migration of sum- 
mer vacationers and to off-sea- 
son neglect. It’s worth remem- 
bering, if you find yourself 
among the mobs storming the 
ramparts in July, that you can 
have the place virtually to 
yourself during November or 
March. 

Halfway between Boston 
and New York—1!10 miles 
from each—is the Ferry Tav- 
ern. It is in Old Lyme, at the 
mouth of the Connecticut 
River, and during its 200 years 
it has been host to stagecoach, 
carriage and motor travelers. 
It features not merely New 
England food but truly local 
fare, such as Connecticut River 
shad, Niantic scallops, Block 
Island swordfish and Connect- 
icut coast lobsters. 

If Ebenezer Crafts were to 
re-enter the world of the living 
today he would no doubt be 
delighted to learn that his Pub- 
lick House in Sturbridge, 
Mass., is, after 188 years, still 
doing a booming business. 
This remarkable old tavern be- 
came a member of the Tread- 
way Inns organization in 1944. 
The original inn still remains, 
with its long dining room and 
taproom, handhewn beams 
and tremendous fireplaces. 
These and four other tastefully 
appointed dining rooms serve 
a menu with a broad variety of 
New England dishes which are 
more or less standard in all 
Treadway establishments, but 
whigh are supplemented by 
the specialties of each indi- 
vidual inn. Lobster pie, frogs’ 
legs sautéed in Chablis and 
broiled baby Rock Cornish 
game hen with wild rice are 
three of the many Publick 
House specialties. 

Of the eight other Treadway 
inns located in New England, 
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three of the most distinguished are 
the Andover Inn at Andover, the 
Lord Jeffery at Amherst and the 
Williams Inn at Williamstown. 

College inns have long been an 
institution in this part of the country 
and have always enjoyed a good 
reputation in matters of food and 
drink. One obvious explanation for 
this reputation is that a good many 
such inns are to some extent sub- 
sidized by the schools whose names 
they bear. In addition, they are to a 
large degree patronized by people 
able to send their children to New 
England’s fine prep schools and col- 
leges, people accustomed to high 
standards in food, drink and lodging. 

The Andover Inn, on the campus 
of Phillips Academy, is a Georgian 
brick-and-ivy edifice, its main en- 
trance sheltered by a white-pillared 
portico in the shadows of which it 
would not surprise you to find 
lurking a Yankee version of Mr. 
Chips. There is an air of informality 
about the place, a few echoes of 
English public-school tradition and 
a touch of that New England notion 
that wealth is a burden to be borne 
with a minimum of display. The 
dining room with its box beams, 
muraled walls and snowy linen 
exudes hospitality. 

The Lord Jeffery, at Ambherst, 
with its many gables and tremen- 
douschimneys, its shuttered windows 
and walls of faded whitewashed 
brick, looks like a typical inn of the 
colonial period. Actually, it was 
built only a few decades ago. Worth 
noting are the wonderful displays in 
all the public rooms of papers, maps 
and correspondence from French 
and Indian War days, the magnifi- 
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cent fireplace in the lounge (it has a 
window in it which in olden times 
signaled the traveler that a warm 
hearth awaited his arrival) and the 
idyllic garden behind the inn, graced 
with wisteria-laden colonnades and 
formal flower beds. In the dining 
room Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Lord Jeffery Amherst peers down 
benignly on guests. 

The Williams Inn is a personal 
favorite of L. G. Treadway, founder 
of what has become a family of six- 
teen fine inns spread across New 
England and New York. 

Certainly no one has contributed 





more to the survival of the old 
concepts of innkeeping than the 
elder Treadway. His first venture, 
fifty-odd years ago, looked pretty 
bleak. Williams College had inher- 
ited a vast, rambling, mid-Victorian 
boardinghouse built on the campus 
by a former mathematics teacher 
and known for years afterward as 
“Dodd’s Monstrosity.” Treadway’s 
job was to turn this place into a pre- 
sentable, profitable inn. 

That he succeeded in doing so is a 
matter of record. By the end of 
World War I the Williams Inn was 
well-known throughout New Eng- 
land and was a favorite for such 
notables as Calvin Coolidge, General 
Pershing and Teddy Roosevelt. To- 
day, the sprawling old white-clap- 
board inn with its porches and public 
rooms is to many the handsomest and 
homiest of all the Treadway inns. 


There are a few New England inns 
which are not typical. Southward 
Inn, at Orleans, Mass., in the sandy 
crook of Cape Cod, is a massive, 
Victorian chateau topped with an as- 
sortment of gables, turrets, dormers 
and chimneys. During the summer 
its nine dining and drinking rooms 
are filled with tourists and summer 
residents. In a walled patio outside 
the main dining room you can select 
your lobster from a pool and, while it 
is broiled, enjoy a cocktail. There’s 
dancing in the Carriage Room and 
under the stars on the dining patio. 

Off-season, Southward Inn is 
quiet, yet warm and alive—especially 
after a long drive across the desolate 
reaches of the Cape. It is popular 
with weekenders. The cuisine is 
more than satisfying. 

Stonehenge, in Ridgefield, Conn., 
is another place to spend a pleasant 
weekend. Dining, wining and lodg- 
ing facilities are excellent and the 
food, which is French, attracts New 
Yorkers in droves. If you never 
carry much cash, bring your check- 
book; you'll need it. 

Silvermine Tavern in Norwalk, 
Conn., is also a popular outpost for 
New Yorkers. It’s a vast, rambling 
place with public rooms filled with 
antique furniture, knickknacks and 
paintings. In winter the dining rooms 
are made cheerful by fireplaces; in 
summer, they open onto terraces 
overlooking a millpond. 

Silvermine is particularly popular 
as a “family” inn, and on Thursday 
evenings families congregate for a 
fried-chicken buffet, served in tre- 
mendous copper chafing dishes. 


These are a few of the inns which 
still grace New England roadsides, 
inns which still cater primarily to 
wayfarers and overnighters, inns still 
convinced that even fine food, drink 


and lodging can be improved upon by 
attractive surroundings. 

The inns mentioned here do not con- 
Stitute a complete list; they are merely 
a cross section of some of the best, and 
are chosen to illustrate the broad va- 
riety which exists in terms of size, shape, 
vintage, character and price range. 

A final word about one ingredient 
essential to the making of every good 








inn—a considerate and receptive guest. 
When you plan to stop at an inn—and 
especially if you plan to stay over- 
night—do yourself and your host a 
favor by making advance reservations. 
Make a point of arriving early enough 
so that you can unwind and absorb 
some of the flavor of the place and enjoy 
some of that intangible stuff known 


as hospitality. THE END 
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@ One hundred and thirty years ago a gadabout New 
Yorker traveled by horseback from Seville to Granada, 
where he settled for a time in the greatest Moorish edifice 
in Spain. The structure was withering from neglect and 
decay, and, at the time the American lived there, was pri- 
vately owned. A diligent romancer and legend spinner, 
the American wrote about his experiences in the Moorish 
domain, and as a result won fame, fortune and a world- 
wide public. The writer was Washington Irving; the book 
was The Alhambra; and ever since its publication, in 1832, 
the 14th Century Moorish castle and stronghold has been 
Spain’s premium attraction. 

Of the half-million tourists expected in Spain this year, 
it is a safe bet that a respectable proportion will head 
southward toward Granada and the Alhambra. The 
‘**Red Castle,” so named because of the peculiar red oxide 
found in the local brick, occupies about thirty-five acres 
on the heights southeast of the city proper. It is not one 
building, but a complex of three sprawling parts; the Al- 
cazaba, or citadel, with its massive reddish walls, towers 
and ramparts; the Alhambra proper, the palace of the 
Moorish kings; and beyond this the Alhambra Alta, the 
residence of the courtiers and functionaries attached to 
the palace. 

Bearing these essential facts in mind, you are ready for 
either a guided tour or a personal reconnaissance with 
Baedeker in hand to check the fine points. And if it is a 
summer day, you'll want to make the excursion during the 
tolerably cool morning or late afternoon hours. You en- 
ter by the Puerta de las Granadas, the “Gate of Pomegran- 
ates,” a 16th Century addition erected by Charles V, 
where importunate gypsies will want to photograph you in 
Moorish costume or sell you gimcracks. Then up through 
cool woods to the Gate of Judgment, with its horseshoe- 
shaped archway and square, orange-colored tower, built 
in 1348 and used by the Moors as a law court. Still 
climbing, you reach the Alhambra itself, the Arab Palace, 
disappointing from the outside with its facade of low tile 
roofs, but within unexpected and riotous fantasy. 

The Alhambra is made up of halls and patios, court- 
yards and belvederes, arcades and miradors, columns and 
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walls intricately decorated, original 
design and restoration overlapping 
like fish in a basket. Start with the 
Court of the Myrtles, a longish court 
with a pool holding the reflection of 
orange trees in its green water. In 
sun-parched Granada, as in Morocco 
itself, the Arab delighted in the 
comforting sound of water, and 
throughout the Alhambra fountains 
and pools and the murmur of springs 
still proclaim this happy obsession. 

From the Court of the Myrtles 
proceed to the double-storied Hall 
of the Ambassadors, inside the 148- 
foot-high crenellated Tower of Co- 
mares, the largest room in the Al- 
hambra. Here the Moorish sultans 
received in state, and here was held 
the fateful last coriclave of the 
Moors which decided the surrender 
of their acropolis to the Christian 
Spaniards. Here, too, the rich art of 
the Arab first strikes brilliantly at 
the eye, reflected in the dome of 
larchwood, the mosaic tiles and 
banded stucco, the squiggly ara- 
besques, the wide-recessed miradors 
with their views of Granada and the 
snow peaks of the Sierra Nevada. 

Back to the Court of the Myrtles 
and through a short passageway and 
you are in the Alhambra’s famed 
Court of the Lions. In the center 
twelve marble lions, their tails curled 
around their left legs, support a 
large alabaster fountain which plays 
only on special occasions; the ani- 
mals look peaceful enough, with 
waterspouts issuing from their 
mouths, but the Arabic inscription 
around the fountain exhorts, “Oh, 
thou who beholdest these lions 
crouching, fear not; life is wanting to 
enable them to show their fury.” A 
gallery runs around the oblong 
court, supported by columns, some 
singly, some in pairs and groups of 
three and four. At either end is a pa- 
vilion, the walls minutely orna- 
mented in intricate filigree. The 
horseshoe arches of the colonnade, 
the floor tiled in white and blue, the 
walls in blue and yellow, the airy 
roofs with their honeycomb pattern, 
all underscore the fairyland quality 
of the celebrated court. 

Another noteworthy palace room 
is the Hall of the Abencerrages, 
where Boabdil, the last of the 
Moorish kings, massacred a group 
of rebellious nobles. The ceiling is 
distinctive, with its stalactite decora- 
tion, and the walls are lined with 
colorful tiles, many dating from the 
16th Century, in blue, gold, red and 
brown. The Hall of Justice, adjoin- 
ing the Court of the Lions, resembles 
a grotto, its alcoves containing sup- 
posed portraits of the Moorish rul- 
ers of Granada, as well as hunting 
and chivalric scenes. Opposite lies 
the Hall of the Two Sisters, its 
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name taken from two similar mat- 
ble slabs in the pavement. The ceil- 
ing boasts an incredible honeycomb 
vaulting—5000 cells, each said to be 
completely different, mounting in 
woven fantasy toward the apex, as 
though a swarm of humorous 
bees had each decided to make a 
cell according to its own free-wheel- 
ing fancy. The walls are equally 
frolicsome, and the room has, in ad- 
dition, the celebrated Alhambra 
Vase, a delicate 14th Century por- 
celain work, more than four feet 
high, enameled in white and blue 
and gold. Near the Hall of the Two 
Sisters you come across the Euro- 
peanized Mirador de Daraxa, over- 
looking a lovely patio rimmed 
with cypresses. In this apartment 
Washington Irving quartered him- 
self during his three years of ram- 
bling and tale-gathering in the Al- 
hambra, realizing the daydream of 
a boy who once sat on the banks 
of the Hudson and read of distant 
Granada: 


As I loiter through these Oriental 
chambers, and hear the murmur of 
fountains and the song of the nightin- 
gale; as I inhale the odor of the rose 
and feel the influence of the balmy cli- 
mate, I am almost tempted to fancy 
myself in the paradise of Mahomet. 


Abutting on the Alhambra is 
an incongruous Italian Renaissance 
building. This is the unfinished, 
roofless palace of Charles V, a 
quadrangular, colonnaded, yellow- 
ish pile commemorating the visit of 
the Holy Roman Emperor to Gra- 
nada in 1526. It has been called out- 
rageous, pompous, mundane, ill- 
fitting the tone of the surrounding 
Moorish world. When Charles V 
gazed about him at the Alhambra, 
he is said to have murmured, “Un- 
happy he who lost all this,” yet he 
gave instructions to pull down some 
of the Moorish architecture to make 
way for his out-of-character palace. 

The Alhambra was started roughly 
in 1248, during the reign of Mo- 
hammed I, and under successive 
monarchs, grew in size, beauty and 
ornamentation until the main parts 
were completed about 1352. The la- 
bor and drudge work were per- 
formed by Christian slaves under 
the supervising eye of Arab artists 
and architects, whose names have 
never been recorded. It can only be 
imagined what a dazzling existence 
was led here: the richly robed sul- 
tans, the harem of sultanas, the com- 
ing and going of emissaries from 
Africa and the Peninsula, the soft 
music, feasts, the murmur of poetry, 
the splash of water in the fountains, 
the scent of oranges and pomegran- 
ates and roses filling the night air. 

Continued on Page 88 
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Continued from Page 86 

But these Arabian nights, once the 
Alhambra was finished, lasted less than 
a century and a half. Moorish power 
declined, and after Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella married, beginning the unification 
of Spain, their forces swept down to 
Andalusia and took Granada. 

The last Moorish ruler, the “little 
king” Boabdil, parleyed with Ferdi- 


nand and Isabella for a place in the 
southern sun, but finally, unable to 
fight the Spaniard or come to terms with 
him, he surrendered. 

Cardinal Mendoza planted a cross 
from the top of the Alhambra, and the 
Moor, who “imagined that the Celestial 
Paradise hung over this favored spot,” 
saw his voluptuous palace occupied by 
infidels. The date was January 2, 1492. 


On a hill not far from Granada, 
Boabdil turned and took a last look 
at the sienna palace, and tears ran 
down his cheeks. But, legend says, 
his mother promptly chastised him: 
“Why do you weep like a woman 
for what you could not defend as a 
man?” Appropriately, the Spaniards 
call the hill E/ Ultimo Suspiro del Moro, 
“The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 





5000 Years of History.. 


Fabled home of the Goddess Calypso, the Maltese Islands 
in the Mediterranean are heir to the treasures of 5000 years 
of civilization—a capsule version of western culture. 

Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, Normans, 
Spanish, French and English—all added to Malta's legacy 
of temples and palaces, customs and cuisine, art and culture. 

The very names of the landmarks they left bring visions of 
a romantic past. The Hypogeum . . . ancient Megalithic 
temple. Mdina . . . the whispering city. Valletta . . . the 
city of palaces. 

Valletta, in fact, is a living monument to Christianity— 
to the faith Malta has defended since its conversion by St. 
Paul in 60 A.D. Its churches and palaces are resplendent 


CAPITAL CITY OF VALLETTA was erected following 
Great Siege of 1565, when Knights of the Order of St. 
John led the island in repelling Ottoman Turks. 


331 CHURCHES enhance the beauty of the Maltese 
Islands. This one is on Malta's sister island, Gozo. The 
shipwrecked St. Paul converted the islands in 66 A.D. 





TYPICAL ANCIENT MEGALITHIC TEMPLE bespeaks 
Malta’s fabulous past. Primitive civilization already ex- 
isted when the Phoenicians arrived 5000 years ago. 


. Only 90 Minutes Away 


with religious art, left by Malta’s Knights of St. John. 
Don't, however, overlook Malta's physical charms. Swim 
in its crystal-clear waters. Laze on its broad beaches. See 
Calypso’s Cave on nearby Gozo. Play golf or tennis by the 
blue Mediterranean. It’s all within minutes of your hotel. 
And would you believe it? . .. A splendid hotel room and 
three meals cost about $7.50 a day or less. Moreover, Malta’s 
cuisine, like its culture, is a mixture of Europe's best. 
When you visit Italy or Southern Europe, YOU 
MUSTN'T MISS MALTA. Ninety minutes from Rome and 
Naples. No visa required and no currency problems: English 
speaking Malta is in the Sterling area. The Malta Govern- 
ment Tourist Board suggests you see your travel agent. 
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Columbus was received in the Al- 
hambra by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and there was given the go-ahead 
which started him on the journey 
that changed the course of history. 
But Ferdinand and Isabella, disdain- 
ing the shimmering beauty of the Al- 
hambra, declined to live there. 
Thereafter began its decay. Charles 
V ordered his Renaissance palace; 
in the 18th Century Philip V had 
many of the rooms done over in 
Italian style, thus forever rujning 
some of the exquisite Arabic art; 
acts of vandalism and senseless de- 
struction were followed by periods 
of astonishing indifference to this 
national treasure. Even an earth- 
quake shook it up in 1821. The Al- 
hambra was used as a storehouse for 
fish, as an inn, as a laundry. At the 
end of the Peninsular War, French 
troops tried to blow up the Alham- 
bra, but an alert Spanish soldier cut 
the fuse in time. The victorious 
Wellington was offered the palace as 
a residence; he refused, but had elm 
trees planted in the woods below, 
and from England imported nightin- 
gales to fill them with song. 

A short walk up from the AI- 
hambra stands the Generalife, the 
summer palace of the Moorish 
kings. Terraced gardens, cool ar- 
cades, the play of fountains, courts 
planted with orange trees, myrtle 
and cypress—many visitors, who 
prefer to take their Arabic art in 
small doses, find it enchanting and 
preferable to the Alhambra. Its 
view of the palace itself, the plain 
below, and the dazzling peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, is memorable. On 
the hill of the Alhambra is also one 
of Spain’s most glamorous hotels, 
the Parador of San Francisco, a 
14th Century Franciscan monastery 
where Ferdinand and Isabella lay 
in state before their burial in the 
Cathedral of Granada. Only a hand- 
ful of guests can be accommodated 
in its heavy-beamed, tiled rooms, 
former monks’ cells, and reserva- 
tions should be made far in advance, 
especially during the busy summer. 

For some, a day in the Alhambra 
is too much; others can spend a 
week here in unabated pleasure. 
The restoration that goes on cease- 
lessly horrifies those who prefer the 
past in its natural state. On leav- 
ing Granada, the realist and the 
romantic take away opposed im- 
pressions of the Alhambra. The ro- 
mantic, armed with his sensuous 
memories, having absorbed Irving’s 
tales of love-sick maidens and buried 
riches, of bloodshed and fantastic 
miracles, probably goes away the 
winner. Perhaps with a touch of 
melancholy, yet with a taste of what 
was once a hill of splendor. 

—ARNOLD EHRLICH 











THE GOOD 
LIFE IN ITALY 
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Italy. Even the wine and the olive 
oil are consumed within a few months 
of the harvest. No matter how rich 
you may be you live a hand-to- 
mouth existence; you eat each kind 
of fruit and vegetable at the moment 
it ripens; in the winter you freeze, 
in the summer you swelter, you have 
no real faith in tomorrow; tomor- 
row is a mystery. 

Two different kinds of friends 
used to come and stay with us and 
they can be loosely defined as the 
hedonists and the culture-vultures. 
The hedonists quite frankly were 
out for relaxation; they wanted to 
sit in the sun and drink wine. They 
were a sophisticated lot; they had 
seen all the paintings and the 
churches on other visits to Italy, 
they knew all about the Palio in 
Siena and the Easter ceremonies in 
Rome; and now what they would 
like to do, they said, was just to sit 
around and talk. Well, that was fine 
but it didn’t leave you, the host, a 
great deal of time to cope with the 
mechanics of running a villa: Maria 
was forever at the door trying to 
catch your eye to tell you that the 
electric lights had fused again, that 
the goat had fallen down the well, 
that the fish had gone bad and that 
once more the drains in the guests’ 
bathroom were completely blocked. 
(A long and intimate acquaintance 
with Italian plumbing and domestic 
electricity has now convinced me 
that it is not meant to work. Pipes 
and wires are put into a building 
much as stucco is applied to the 
walls—as decoration, as a sort of 
amusing gesture like having a weath- 
ercock on the roof or a sundial in 
the garden. Nobody looks at the 
weathercock to see which way the 
wind is blowing—the thing has long 
since rusted anyway—and nobody 
seriously wants to know the time 
from a sundial. Still it’s nice to see 
these gadgets there along with those 
pretty little bedside lights that never 
light and that shining, chromium, 
hot-water tap in the guests’ bath- 
room which whinnies slightly when 
you turn it on and then subsides into 
silence with a dry despairing sigh.) 

The culture-vultures were very 
easy to handle. They rose with the 
lark in the morning wearing sensible 
shoes and carrying guidebooks in 
their hands. They were in Italy at 
last and they were out to see the lot. 
They vanished from the villa down 
to Florence and there they climbed 
Giotto’s pink tower beside the 
Duomo, they scanned each panel on 
the golden doors of the Baptistry, 


they took both the Uffizi and the 
Pitti galleries in their stride, and as 
a bonne bouche in the afternoon they 
called in at Michelangelo’s tremen- 
dous marbles in the Medici Chapel, 
the churches of San Marco, Santa 
Maria Novella and Santa Croce, 
and perhaps wound up the day with 
a little shopping on the Ponte Vec- 
chio. Late in the afternoon they 
returned to the villa, exhausted and 
content, and what they thought they 
would rather like to do, they said, 
was just to go quietly to bed. 

Of the two groups the culture- 
vultures, I think, had the better of 
it. They were excited and stimulated 
and they enjoyed themselves. They 
did not succumb as the hedonists— 
and we ourselves, as residents did— 
to the deep soporific summer calm 
of villa life in Italy. I don’t believe 
that through July, August and part 
of September, we were ever fully 
awake, either mentally or physi- 
cally—which, of course, was what 
Ruth Draper was getting at. In itself 
this may have been no bad thing. 
(“What are you beefing about?” 
says the sloth in the cartoon to his 
restless mate. “You’re supposed to 
feel lethargic.”) And yet we had an 
undercurrent of nervousness, a nag- 
ging feeling that this was lost time, 
that somewhere, beyond the heat 
haze, beyond this beguiling comfort, 
more amusing things were going on. 
And this feeling expressed itself in 
little illnesses, or rather in one ill- 
ness in particular. 

This concerned the fegato, the 
liver. Now the fegato is something 
of a national symbol in Italy. In 
America you may have neuroses, in 
England coughs and colds. But here 
we have the fegato. There are times 
when it seems to be more talked 
about, explained, advertised and 
pronounced upon than any other 
department of human affairs. Every 
other billboard advises you to take 
this or that medicine for it, to visit 
such and such a sanatorium. Some 
people say that what the poor fegato 
is suffering from is too much white 
wine. Others think the spaghetti is 
to blame. Others again believe that 
it is the coffee, which is very strong, 
very sweet, and consumed by many 
of the inhabitants at least half a 
dozen times a day. Personally, I hold 
that the trouble comes from no one 
thing but from a combination of the 
climate, the food, the water, the 


very air—in short the Italian way of 


life, especially during these long 
languorous summers. At all events 
people, I notice, complain less about 
this distressing matter once the sharp 
winds of autumn set in. By the end 
of November when the grape and the 
olive crops are safely in, it’s not the 
fegato we worry about, it’s the cold. 


HOLIDAY 


There, then, is a rough and scanty 
note about life in a Florentine villa (and 
the same things go for a villa outside 
Rome where I have more recently been 
living). But now I am down in the city, 
not, alas, with money enough (prices 
have exactly doubled since I first came 
to Italy), but at any rate able to keep 
up with the Rossis. (The Rossis are the 
equivalent of the Joneses in Italy.) 


First of course there is the traffic, 
which, it must be admitted right away, 
is sensational. We don't exactly drive 
in the normal sense in Rome (or any 
other Italian city except Venice), we 
come dashing at you from the side 
streets in tiny, bouncing, sprightly 
Fiats, very good for the fegato. This is 
not locomotion; it is one long pitched 
battle. Honor, pride and the stealth of 
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the hunting panther are involved. We 
are not now allowed to sound our horns 
but we can achieve remarkable effects 
by revving up the engine in low gear 


and by screeching our brakes; and if 


there are half a dozen motorcycles on 
the road (and I never knew a moment 
when there are not more than that) we 
would never hear a horn anyway. We 
are said to have the highest accident 


rate in Europe, and perhaps anywhere 
in the world, and some of the foreign 
insurance companies are refusing to in- 
sure us any more. 

Yet Italians are skillful drivers. | am 
sure that their reactions are quicker 
than those of other people and that 
moment which to you is a split second 
is to them like the area of calm that is 
said to exist in the center of a cyclone. 


Insurance rates are so high here few 
Italians take out policies that cover any 
damage their vehicles may suffer in an 
accident; if you get hit and it’s your 
fault you pay. The consequences of this 
are bizarre. Directly a collision occurs 
you fly out of your car and gather wit- 
nesses. Witnesses are essential; without 
them your case is lost at once. And so 
by the time the police arrive you have 
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your witnesses all lined up and ar- 
guing fiercely with your opponent 
and his team of witnesses. I have 
known these scenes to continue for 
several hours and since neither of 
the damaged vehicles can be moved 
until distances are measured, the 
rates of speed calculated and the 
angle of the impact decided upon, 
there you stand in the center of a 
hopeless traffic jam, and this in no 
way resembles an area of calm in 
the center of a cyclone. 

When all this is said and done it 
is only fair to add that great im- 
provements have been made both in 
the roads and in traffic control in 
the last few years, and that Florence, 
at least, has taken a lead in doing 
something about the noise: last year 
motorcyclists were banned from the 
center of the city from midnight until 
six A.M. When my car was stolen 
recently in Rome, the Carabinieri, 
the special police, were not only 
very courteous: they produced re- 
sults. They not only found a rented 
car for me in the middle of the 
night; they also recovered my own 
vehicle within twenty-four hours. 

So then, if you are able to swallow 
the traffic, you can proceed to enjoy 
your life in the city, and you will 
find that some interesting changes 
are going on. Rome, like every 
other large Italian city (its popula- 
tion is around two million) has 
expanded enormously within the last 
few years. New suburbs of apart- 
ment blocks have sprung up every- 
where outside the ancient city walls 
and they provide all the things that 
once were so conspicuously lacking: 
good plumbing, reliable electric 
power, television, supermarkets, 
even a drive-in cinema. You might 
have thought that there would have 
been a rush, at any rate among the 
foreign colony, to occupy these com- 
fortable well-ordered places. There 
is not. The high rentals are paid for 
apartments in old Rome—those mas- 
sive, decaying palazzi of the Ren- 
aissance where marble staircases 
wind up into the gloom, where cats 
prowl in the cobblestoned courtyard 
and where dust gathers on the ar- 
morial bearings above the fortress 
doors. And here for six months of 
the year you live the terrace life. 

By terrace life | mean living out- 
side your apartment on wide bal- 
conies or verandas, or better still 
on the roof of the building itself. 
This is a thing that is possible only 
in a warm climate and in a city such 
as Rome, which is not industrial— 
otherwise there is too much dust 
and grime in the air. Here your ter- 
race becomes your garden, your 
living and dining room, even your 
bedroom; in fact, in the hot weather, 
you tend to go inside only to change 











and bathe and to take your long 
afternoon siesta. Your outlook is 
upon a patchwork of tossing, hap- 
hazard red rooftops with perhaps a 
glimpse of the hills in the distance, 
and the terrace itself should support 
a great variety of terra-cotta pots 
filled with geraniums, zinnias, pe- 
tunias, hydrangeas, gardenias, be- 
gonias, tulips and flowering shrubs 
like the oleander. Small trees, pref- 
erably lemons and oranges, are 
often added, also in pots, and some- 
times there is a close-cropped green 
lawn. You can have a small swim- 
ming pool as well if you have the 
money and the palazzo roof will 
stand it. 

On a hot night it’s quite a spec- 
tacular thing to sit there with this 
greenery all around you, torches 
flaring in sconces on the walls, the 
women in evening dress and waiters 
in white coats hovering about and 
producing such pleasant things as 
grilled aragosta, the local lobster, 
and peaches soaked in champagne. 
(Not that this occurs every night; it 
just happened to come my way last 
week when I was dining with a 
diplomat, and diplomats here tend to 
do themselves pretty well.) 

Our conversation, I fancy, you 
would find rather disappointing. 
After ali we are still provincials 
here; we are not, thank God, a cen- 
ter of world politics—these come 
booming at us like distant thunder- 
storms from Moscow, Paris, Lon- 
don, New York and Washington— 
and except for that damnable fegato 
we relax. We are not as witty as the 
Parisians, nor as dynamic as the 
New Yorkers, nor as discreet as the 
Londoners, nor as pugnacious as the 
Muscovites, but at least we have 
a—what shall I say?—a certain cozi- 
ness. We gossip. We conjugate the 
verb s’amuser. 

One of the nice things about living 
in Rome is that you don’t at all 
despise or avoid the things that the 
ordinary tourists do. We, too, oc- 
casionally, take cocktails on the Via 
Veneto and on a warm evening we 
like to drive round all the famous 
tourist haunts, the Trevi fountain 
and the Campidoglio, the Colosseum 
and the Quirinale, the Spanish steps 
and St. John Lateran, the Piazza 
Navona and the Piazza del Popolo. 
We see St. Peter’s every day with 
pleasure and it is no hardship at all 
in the late afternoon to take visi- 
tors out to the fallen splendors of the 
Appian Way: we are as culture- 
vulturish as they are. I must have 
been in the Borghese Gardens at 
least a thousand times and have not 
grown tired of them yet. Where else 
can you find, combined with a zoo, a 
nightclub and a hippodrome, such a 
collection of pictures as there is in 


the Borghese Gallery or such a mu- 
seum as the Villa Giulia? For years 
now I have been watching the open- 
air Punch and Judy show near the 
waterclock and from the walls nearby 
there is a view over Rome which 
even the roaring traffic cannot spoil. 
Then, too, it is not the tourists 
who keep the opera going, it is the 
Romans themselves. They may know 
Verdi’s every note but they go back 
again year after year to hear Aida 
and // Trovatore just as Londoners 
in England will never let a season go 
by without seeing at least one Shake- 
spearean play. There is one exception 
to this, the show they put on at the 
Caracalla Baths during the summer. 
It reminds you a little of a prize 
fight at Madison Square Garden. A 
vast auditorium of wooden benches 
rises before the stage, vendors of 
popcorn and hot dogs (labeled as 
such in English) roam about, search- 
light beams play through the open 
sky above, and down on the stage 
itself, so distant that the singers look 
like puppets, you will, as like as not, 
see an elephant or two if they are 
playing Aida, or perhaps a march of 
cavalry and massed bands if it is 
Faust. It is spectacular, quite beau- 
tiful at times, and very surprising, 
but I don’t think you would want 
to go more than once or twice. 
Where we, as residents, part com- 
pany from the tourists, is in the more 
mundane things of life. We know 
the little trattoria where we can get 
a very reasonable meal for about 
the same price as a single drink on 
the Via Veneto. We do not pound 
around the hot streets in the after- 
noon; we sleep. We know that the 
best places to shop are often the 
most inconspicuous and may be 
even downright shabby; and we have 
long since learned that the value of 
things in Italy is not always re- 
flected by the price. This is a bazaar, 
a marketplace. As with driving a 
car, pride, onore come into play, 
and often the very simplest trans- 
action is a personal battle of wits. In 
the street where I buy my cigarettes 
there are three tobacconists. At one 
of them a pack of ordinary Amer- 
ican cigarettes costs fifty-eight cents, 
at another sixty and at a third, just 
across the street, sixty-four cents. 
Similarly I have paid three dollars 
and ten cents for a bottle of foreign 
gin and next door the price was four 
dollars and forty cents. There is no 
rational reason for this; it is simply 
that each shopkeeper feels that his 
is the right price and he sticks to it. 
Railway fares are a bewildering 
maze of compromises; the nun will 
pay one fare, the mother of ten 
children another; one rate applies to 
students, another to war veterans, 
still another to people on holiday, 


and the politicians go free. There is of 
course the stray traveler who pays the 
full fare written on the ticket: he is 
usually you. 

But—*‘Dolce far niente. Meno male,” 
cries Maria, “‘pazienza.”’ All of which, 
roughly translated, means, “Well, don’t 
worry too much about it. This is Italy, 
this is what you have come for.” And if 
you have a fondness for this country, if 


in the end all the minor irritations and 
misunderstandings are swamped by this 
southern warmth, then it hardly mat- 
ters whether you live up there in the 
hills or down here in the streets. 

Browning was one such. One last 
quote from him: 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graven inside of it Italy.” THe END 
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You needn't be an expert to 
appreciate the great wines of France. 
Here’s the way you 


can discover their pleasures 


@ France has been called the world’s 
vineyard. Nearly a third of all the wine 
of the world is produced in France— 
seven billion bottles a year—ten times 
as much as the United States makes, 
and French wine is the universal stand- 
ard by which wine is judged. 

Most of it, nevertheless, is quite or- 
dinary stuff, simply a staple, like wheat 
or milk. Frenchmen drink it with their 
meals, not because water in France is 
bad (it isn’t), but because this sort of 
wine is cheap, goes well with food, is 
cheering and pleasant and hardly more 
intoxicating than beer; they like it. 
They like it so much that France imports 
more wine than she exports, consumes 
even more wine than her own three 
million acres of vineyard can provide. 

The really fine wines of France are 
something else: they are splendid and 
incomparable. Hundreds of books have 
been written to describe and classify 
them, and air-conditioned cellars have 
been specially built to house and pro- 
tect them in practically every country. 
People who have never learned to ap- 
preciate and enjoy them are missing 
one of the great pleasures life affords, 

Pip Bai, pete Hit Ty) as people of taste have long known. 
Nee Jefferson devoted pages of his diary to 
WL thy, French wines and sketched with his 
Kipy ‘i own hand detailed maps of French 
vineyards, and Benjamin Franklin wrote 
of them with eloquence. A roster of 
those who have praised French wines 
in the last thousand years would con- 
stitute a Who’s Who of the Western 
World. 
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In the candielit cellar of Chateau Trimoulet, a vineyard near St.-Emilion, a But you don’t have to be great or 
sixty-gallon oak cask serves as a table for three Bordeaux wines: one from 1886, another rich or famous to enjoy French wines, 
so old its cork has grown a mold, still another, fully mature but or to know them. Few hobbies are as 

with the face of youth—a newly affixed label. Between bottles and glass lies a rewarding as wine collecting, even on 

wine thief, a glass tube used for sampling the aging contents of the casks. a modest scale; and, if you are going 





abroad, there are few pleasanter ways 
of spending a week in France than on a 
leisurely detour through the wine 
country. 

Taste (and I can mention here only 
the most obvious examples) the wine 
from that famous Burgundian vineyard 
(Clos de Vougeot) which units of the 
French army always salute when they 
pass by on the National Road; the 
wine from those narrow acres (Corton 
Charlemagne) which the Emperor 
Charlemagne gave to the Abbey of 
Saulieu as an endowment nearly twelve 
centuries ago; the wines from what 
were the Popes’ own vineyards 
(Chateauneuf-du-Pape), when the 
Popes were installed at Avignon instead 
of Rome. Try, too, the fabulous claret 
of Lafite-Rothschild which, in certain 
vintages, has been known to last and 
even improve for over a hundred years 
in bottle; and, of course, Champagne, 
of which the old monk said when he 
first tasted it, “‘I am drinking stars.” 


It is absurd to imagine that all 
Frenchmen have an expert’s knowledge 
of wine merely because they are 
French: no one was ever given a palate 
with his passport. But if those who rank 
as experts in France rarely know much 
about the wines of other countries, they 
do know their own wines and we may 
follow their findings with confidence. 

It is, therefore, a matter of general 
agreement that the great wine districts 
of France are Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
Champagne; that a few great wines are 
also sometimes produced in the Rhone 
Valley, in Anjou, possibly in Alsace, 
rarely and occasionally in other dis- 
tricts; and that little-known local wines 
are almost always interesting and fun 
to taste. 

How, then, does one go about defin- 
ing a great wine, or a great wine dis- 
trict, or a great year? Obviously these 
terms are relative. Just what degree of 
excellence do they imply? 

A great wine is much easier to rec- 
ognize (even for a beginner) than it is 
to define (even for an expert). Its su- 
periority is obvious: the moment you 
taste it you are surprised, as if you had 
never realized until now how good a 
wine could be. But like a great novel or 
a great painting or a great man, it is a 
little baffling: it is clearly what it is, yet 
you don’t know why. 

Since wines are much more pre- 
dictable than human beings, a great 
wine almost always comes from one of 
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the grape varieties recognized the world 
over as “noble,” from a vineyard which 
has produced outstanding wines in the 
past, out of a year of wholly favorable 
conditions. And the best wine is always 
produced by men more interested in 
quality than in gallons or tons per acre. 

A great vintage year is a year in 
which practically all the wines of a 
given district are strikingly above their 
normal average quality. Generally 
about two, sometimes three, and occa- 
sionally even four such years occur in 
a decade, when the weather is favorable 
throughout the whole growing season, 
especially during the critical periods 
when the vine is in flower (May to 
June) and when the grapes are ripening 
(August to September). Both quality 
and price vary considerably between 
the wines of a “great year”’ in France 
and those of a year rated as “fair” or 
“poor.” 

In addition to knowing and liking 
their own wines, and consuming them 
on a vast scale (the city of Paris alone 
drinks far more table wine than the 
United States), the French are keenly 
aware that their finer wines are of great 
economic importance, and they go to 
great lengths to insure their authen- 
ticity and quality and protect their good 
name. 

One morning, not many months ago, 
i team of inspectors arrived, unan- 
nounced, at the cellars of a well-known 
shipper and wine merchant in Bur- 
gundy. First, they went over the de- 
tailed production and shipping rec- 
ords which wine merchants in France 
are required to keep. Then, not liking 
what they saw, they proceeded to draw 
samples from every cask in the cellars 
and to choose bottles at random from 
every stack. These went to the state 
laboratories for analysis and were 
tasted, blind, by a jury of experts. The 
evidence of fraud was overwhelming; 
the courts were swift and severe. The 
wine merchant was fined twenty million 
francs (then $72,000); he was told to 
post a copy of the judgment on his 
office door and leave it there as a warn- 
ing to visitors for six months; he was 
informed that any repetition of the of- 
fense would mean a prison sentence. 

“You have cheated your customers,” 
said the judge, “and that is grave. But 
you have done far worse. You have 
sold wines as Chambertin which were 
not Chambertin and wines as Burgundy 
which were not Burgundy. In so doing 
you have injured and brought dishonor 
to your neighbors, your village and 
Names like Chambertin 
and Burgundy do not belong to you, 


your district 


but to those whose skill and care and 
honesty have made them famous. They 
are part of the patrimony of France.” 

A number of such cases have arisen 
since World War II, although fewer 





and fewer of late. In France the Service 
des Fraudes and the Institut National 
des Appellations d’ Origine have a rep- 
utation for relentless probity like that 
of the FBI. They cannot insure that 
every French wine will be good; but 
they can make certain (and they do) 
that every French wine carrying on its 
label the words Appellation Contrélée 
(name controlled) is genuine and has 
a right to the name it bears. 

Wine names, the world over, are 
largely place names: Port comes from 
Oporto, Madeira from the Island of 
Madeira, Moselle from the 
River Valley. An appellation contrélée 
in France is a wine name of this sort 
that has been legally defined and is 
legally protected. These definitions, 
which are enormously complicated, 
exist protect the consumer 
against fraud, and in most of France 
(Aisace and Champagne are tempo- 
rarily exceptions) appellations contré- 


Moselle 


only to 


lées have been granted to all wines of 
outstanding quality, no matter how 
small the vineyard, or how insignificant 
its production. Thus plots as small as 
four or five acres, with an annual yield 
of perhaps three or four hundred cases, 
are protected by the whole majesty of 
French law and defended uncompro- 
misingly by the Service des Fraudes. 

Here, perhaps, is one of the main 
reasons for the superiority of French 
wines: a system of production and clas- 
sification quite unlike our own, with all 
the emphasis on quality and individual 
craftsmanship rather than on stand- 
ardization and output and size. France 
has been described as one great vine- 
yard—actually, it is a country without 
any large vineyards. At least a dozen in 
California are bigger than France’s 
biggest. and in all the famous French 
wine districts you will hardly find ten 
vineyards with as much as a quarter- 
section (160 acres) of vines. 

There are literally tens of thousands 
of small producers, all taking a jealous 
pride in what they make, and sending 
the best to market under their own 
label and name. Even the officially 
classified vineyards—those covered by 
the appellations contrélées—include 
several thousand names, and many of 
these vineyards are divided 
dozen, or a score, or fifty individual 


into a 


holdings. The average producer of fine 
wine in France makes well under two 
thousand cases a year. (Of course he 
often sells part or all of this to shippers 
and blenders, who make out of it some- 
thing more uniform and merchantable, 
often equally good.) 

At this point, before embarking on a 
little vineyard tour through the French 
wine country, it may be useful to stress 
an astonishing fact—that this system 
of appellations contrélées has been 
created by the producers themselves. 


Despite their numbers, these highly ar- 
ticulate, highly skilled, very opinion- 
ated vineyard owners have somehow 
been able to draw up a set of rules, 
abide by them and see that they are 
enforced. No one, not even the most 
rebellious individualist, ever seems to 
try, or want to try, to plant the grape 
varieties of Bordeaux in Burgundy, or 
make Vouvray as Chablis is made. 
They know that the rules are based on 
centuries of trial and error, and they 
are convinced that the rules are right. 

Modern science has played an im- 
portant part in bringing French wines 
to their present high level—Pasteur, for 
example, earned his first fame through 
his studies of the fermentation of wine. 
But the vast knowledge of French vint- 
ners comes mostly from experience. 
There is probably not a farm in France 
where grapes will grow on which they 


have not, at one time or another, been 
planted. Gradually, over two thousand 
years, the mother lodes of perfect vine- 
yard soil have been discovered and de- 
fined, and the best grape varieties for 
each district determined. If certain 
small zones have been recognized as 
districts of great wine and others, often 
only a stone’s throw away, as far less 
good, and if such ratings have been ac- 
cepted by the local growers, we may be 
sure that these judgments were neither 
hasty nor superficial. 


The great wines of Bordeaux, Bur- 
gundy and Champagne and of other 
districts, in addition to high quality, 
have one characteristic in common: 
each has a distinctive identity, an in- 
dividuality—a personality—of its own. 
Conceivably, even an expert might con- 
fuse a cheap Burgundy witha cheap Bor- 
deaux; but even a beginner, confronted 
with two of the great ones—a glass of 


Chateau Margaux and a glass of 
Chambertin—would never think that 
the two were the same, although he 
might have no idea of which was which. 

It is not always easy to put these dif- 
ferences into words. The vocabulary of 
taste and tasting is neither extensive 
nor precise. Here, however, is an at- 
tempt to define the great wines of 
France comparatively. 

The great red Bordeaux come from 
the scattered little townships of Mar- 
gaux, Cantenac, St.-Julien, Pauillac, 
St.-Estéphe (all in the Haut-Médoc 
district), Pessac, Léognan (both in 
Graves), St.-Emilion and Pomerol. The 
predominant grape is the Cabernet. 
The wine is a deep, lustrous crimson 
(darker than Burgundy), acquiring a 
trace of russet, like all red wines, as it 
grows old. Its alcoholic content is 
lower than that of Burgundy (eleven per 


cent to thirteen per cent as against 
twelve and one half per cent to four- 
teen per cent); it contains more tannin, 
which makes the mouth pucker slightly, 
and it therefore appears drier (i.e., less 
sweet) than Burgundy to the untrained 
palate, although neither wine has any 
trace of sugar—their “‘sweetness”’ is 
that of a nut. Bordeaux matures more 
slowly than Burgundy and is far longer- 
lived ; it is less full-bodied, less vigorous, 
less obvious, less splendid, finer. It has 
a classic elegance, a formality, a dis- 
tinction, a refinement, which the lusty 
Burgundies never achieve, and many 
Burgundy lovers come to prefer Bor- 
deaux as they grow older. 

The great red Burgundies are pro- 
duced in about a dozen villages, all 
strung along a single extraordinary 
hillside, some thirty miles long and 
rarely more than a mile wide. This is 
the Cédte d’Or, the famous Golden 
Slope, some two hundred miles south- 

















Bottles of Champagne, furned neck downward in wooden racks, 
get a daily twist from workers in the chalk cellars of Pommery & 
Greno at Reims. This twisting, part of the final wine-making process, 
sends sediment to the cork for later removal. Above the 

racks, a bas-relief advertises a courtly use of the finished product. 


French members Of the Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin 
(opposite), an international organization of wine and food 
connoisseurs, Cluster around glasses of Burgundy in the 

grand hall of the Chateau du Clos de Vougeot. They wear red ribbons 
around their necks with a small silver cup for wine appended. 

The cup, or tastevin, is the Society’s badge. 


In keeping with the many wine traditions of Bordeaux, the Jurade 
of St.-Emilion, dressed in robes dating from 1199, 

the year of the inauguration of the order by the English king, 

John Lackland, proceed to the judging of the new wines. The judging 
is held every May at the end of the Popinjay festival. 

































































































































































east of Paris. The one grape grown is 
the Pinot Noir. The wine is generally 
ready to drink when about four years 
old, and will improve for perhaps a 
decade, rarely more. At its best it has a 
generous, velvety warmth, fruit and 
verve, an incomparable wealth of bou- 
quet, flavor and aftertaste; it is im- 
mediately attractive, even to a begin- 
ner; its charm is irresistible. 

The finest white Bordeaux come 
from two small districts directly south 
of Bordeaux itself; they are of two 
sorts—the fairly dry (Graves) and the 
distinctly sweet (Barsac and Sauternes). 
Both are made from Sémillon and 
Sauvignon Blanc grapes. The more re- 
markable are the sweet ones, which are 
almost dessert wines, and about the 
best such wines on earth, luscious 
golden nectars, astonishing in their 
fruit, richness and fragrance. There are 
a few, though very few, dry white 
Graves of the same noble class. 

Of all the great dry white wines of the 
world, only Germany’s Moselles and 
Rhines (some of which, however, are 
fairly sweet) can compete with the best 
white Burgundies. Most of these are 
made on the southern half of the Céte 
d’Or’s slope, but some are made much 
farther north, in the Chablis sector, and 
a few farther south, around Pouilly- 
Fuissé. 

All come from the Chardonnay 
or Pinot Chardonnay grape. They are a 
pale straw color, with a certain green- 
ish cast which they lose as they grow 
older. The Chablis are bone dry, al- 
most austerely so; the Pouilly-Fuissés 
are a shade softer and more golden; 
the Céte d’Or white wines are defin- 
itely the best of the three, and come 
from the villages of Corton, Meursault, 
Puligny-Montrachet, Chassagne- 
Montrachet. Almost everything that 
can be said about the superlative red 
Burgundies applies to these: they have 
great puissance, power, coupled with 
unusual distinction, a splendid, gener- 
ous abundance which no other white 
wines possess. 

And then, Champagne. This is Bur- 
gundy’s cousin, different as the two 
wines may be. It is made east of Paris, 
in a small zone of chalky soil, but from 
Burgundy’s grapes, the Pinot Noir and 
Pinot Chardonnay. No one argues its 
claim to being the best sparkling wine 
in the world, and it has imitators in all 
countries. Its grapes are grown on 
largely barren, unfertile land, in a 
climate so unfavorable that vintage 
years are rare; its making requires 
much hand labor, skill and care. At its 
best it is a sparkling wine like no other, 
one that can appeal no less to debu- 
tantes than to gray-bearded connois- 
seurs. Its very name has become a 
synonym for elegance; it is the most 
famous of the famous wines of France. 





A Check List of 
Outstanding 
French Wines 


Here is a professional wine buyer's 
advice on how to know and buy French 
wines. The wines are listed by major dis- 
tricts, with a special section on the 
charming “‘country wines” to be found 
throughout France and now beginning to 
be shipped to the United States. Prices, 
where given, are those prevailing in 
American retail wine and liquor stores. 


BORDEAUX 


, 


@ Bordeaux is a city and district in 
Southwestern France; its 110,000 acres 
of vineyard produce substantially more 
table wines than the whole United 
States. Much of this is quite ordinary, 
and sold simply as Bordeaux Rouge 
and Bordeaux Blanc. Somewhat better 
are the so-called regional wines, which 
take their name from Bordeaux regions 
(as Médoc, St.-Emilion, Graves, Sau- 
ternes) or from townships (as St.-Julien, 
Margaux, Barsac) where they are pro- 
duced. Best of all are the wines sold 
under the label of a vineyard-estate, or 
chateau; there are several thousand 
chateaux, however, and only about ten 
per cent produce distinguished wine. 
The finest are listed a little further on. 

Here are a few rules and suggestions 
to help you avoid disappointments: 

1. Bordeaux wines that retail for un- 
der $1.35 or even $1.50 are rarely good, 
and you will generally get better value 
by selecting a Cabernet or Semillon or 
Sauvignon Blanc from California. 

2. If you are looking for something 
really fine (say $2.50 a bottle or more) 
buy only chateau-bottled wines. These 
are marked Mise du Chateau or Mis en 
Bouteille au Chateau, and they always. 
carry a vintage. 

3. Stick to the vintages recognized as 
very good or great—1953, 1955, 1952, 
in that order of preference. Occasion- 
ally, there are some pleasant wines of 
off years, but only an expert knows 
them. A wine of a great vintage from a 
secondary chateau is almost always a 
better wine than one from the most 
famous chateau in a year ranked as 
fair. 

4. Don’t buy wines over, say, eight 
years old unless you are absolutely cer- 
tain that they have been properly 
stored. Except in perhaps fifty of the 
best retail stores of the United States, 
such wines are a poor risk. 

5. Be wary of bargains. The great cha- 
teau wines are like stocks on the New 
York stock exchange: their value is 
established and known. If they are far 
below their normal price, you have 
reason to be suspicious. Sometimes, 
though rarely, you will find a good 
less-known chateau of a great year 





offered for less than it is worth. Buy 
one bottle and taste it; then, if you are 
sure, buy more. 

6. In the middle-price bracket (say 
$1.60 to $2.50), give your preference to 
regional wines of good years from a de- 
pendable source, and to chateau- 
bottled wines of good years from minor 
chateaux. 

Here is a far-from-complete alpha- 
betized list by class of the more cele- 
brated chateaux. These, however, are 
the vineyards that have maintained 
their standards, and whose wines can 
often, if not always, be found in good 
retail stores 


Red Bordeaux 


The eight incomparables, always ex- 
pensive: Chateau Lafite, Chateau La- 
tour, Chateau Margaux, Chateau 
Mouton-Rothschild (all in the Médoc); 
Chateau Haut-Brion (Graves); Cha- 
teau Ausone, Chateau Cheval Blanc 
(St.-Emilion); Chateau Petrus (Pom- 
erol). 

Almost as good and considerably 
less expensive: 

MEDOC: Beychevelle, Brane-Cante- 
nac, Cantemerle, Calon-Ségur, Cos- 
d’Estournel, Giscours, Gruaud-Larose, 
Lascombes, Léoville-Las-Cases, 
ville-Poyferré, Lynch-Bages, Palmer, 
Pichon-Longueville, Pichon-Longue- 
ville-Lalande, Pontet-Canet, Rauzan- 
Gassies, Rausan-Segla, Talbot. 
GRAVES: Domaine de Chevalier, Haut- 
Bailly, Malartic-Lagraviére, Mission- 
Haut-Brion, Pape Clément. 
ST.-EMILION: Beauséjour, Belair, 
Canon, Clos Fourtet, Gaffli¢re- Naudes, 
Magdelaine, Pavie, Trottevieille. 
POMEROL: Conseillante, 1l’Evangile, 
Petit-Village, Trotanoy, Vieux Chateau 
Certan. 


Léo- 


White Bordeaux 


GRAVES (medium dry to dry): Bous- 
caut, Carbonnieux, Domaine de Cheva- 
lier, Haut-Brion Blanc, La Louviére, 
La Ville Haut-Brion, Olivier. 
SAUTERNES (sweet to very sweet): Cha- 
teau d’Yquem (in a class by itself); 
Climens, Coutet, Filhot, Guiraud, 
Haut-Peyraguey, Lafaurie-Peyraguey, 
La Tour Blanche, Rabaud, Rayne- 
Vigneau, Suduiraut. 


BURGUNDY 
@ Burgundy, an ancient province seuth- 
east of Paris, unlike Bordeaux, is not 
prevailingly a vineyard country; grapes 
can be grown only on certain widely 
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scattered hillsides (the Céte de Nuits 
and Céte de Beaune, which together 
make up the Céte d’Or, the less good 
Céte Chalonnaise, the rolling Beaujo- 
lais country, the hills around Chablis, 
and so on). The total production is 
only a fraction of that of Bordeaux— 
less than one per cent of the total wine 
production of France. Truly fine, au- 
thentic Burgundy is therefore a rarity, 
and always will be. 

Most Burgundies take their name 
from the villages where they were made; 
thus Chablis is not just a type of wine, 
but a specific vineyard-town ; Pommard 
may come only from grapes grown in 
the township of Pommard; Nuits- 
Saint-Georges from Nuits-Saint- 
Georges, and so on. Certain little vine- 
yard plots in almost every township 
have been found, over the years, to 
produce better wines than others. In 
Pommard, wines from Les Epenots 
(seventy-six acres) and Les Rugiens 
(thirty-four acres) will be labeled Pom- 
mard Epenots and Pommard Rugiens, 
not just Pommard, and they will be 
more expensive and well worth the dif- 
ference in price. In general a Burgundy 
that carries a vineyard and town name 
is a superior wine. 

A few vineyards, however, are so 
famous that the town name is simply 
omitted, and the vineyard name stands 
alone, as Montrachet, Chambertin, 
Romanée-Conti, Clos de Vougeot, 
Corton. Such wines are generally the 
most famous, the most expensive and 
the best. 

Here is what a wine buyer should 
know about Burgundy: 

|. Fine Burgundies are expensive: you 
must expect to pay around $3 a bottle, 
and well over $5 if you want the best. 
Cheap Burgundy is almost invariably 
disappointing, common and coarse and 
“hot,”’ less good than the Pinot Noirs 
and Pinot Chardonnays of California. 

2. If you want a less expensive red 
wine, settle for a fine Beaujolais, which 
is certainly not the best, but is perhaps 
the best-loved wine of France, or a 
good Macon. Both are produced in 
Burgundy, but according to the strict 
French laws are not entitled (with a few 
exceptions) to the name Burgundy (in 
French, Bourgogne). These don’t have 
the true Burgundy warmth and bouquet 
or its splendid “breed,” but they are 
often excellent wines and good values. 
Wines labeled Macon, Beaujolais, 
Beaujolais Supérieur or Beaujolais Vil- 
lages should cost under $2; better 
Beaujolais ($2 to $3) should carry one 
of the following village or vineyard 
names: Brouilly, Chénas, Chiroubles, 
Céte de Brouilly, Fleurie, Juliénas, 
Morgon, Moulin-a-Vent, St.-Amour. 
Stick to young wines and good recent 
years: 1955 and 1957, with 1958 coming 
along nicely. 

3. The less expensive white Burgun- 
dies, on the whole, are better than the 
reds in the same price class. Choose 
only the young ones (1957, 1958). For 


$2.50 or under you should be able to 
get Macon Blanc, Macon Viré, 
Pouilly-Vinzelles, Pouilly-Loché, 
Pouilly-Fuissé (a truly fine wine, often 
costing more), Petit Chablis. 

4. In the medium-price field, remem- 
ber that wines carrying the best-known 
names (like Pommard and Gevrey- 
Chambertin) are rarely the best values 
since world-wide demand drives the 
price up. You will be better off look- 
ing, instead, for Fixin, Morey-Saint- 
Denis, Aloxe-Corton, Savigny-les- 
Beaune, Beaune, Volnay, Monthelie, 
Auxey-Duresses, Santenay. 

5. When it comes to better Bur- 
gundies ($3 or $3.50 up), prefer estate- 
bottlings, for the authenticity of these 
(marked Mise du Domaine, Mis en 





Chambertin, Clos de la Roche, Clos de 
Tart, Corton-Bressandes, Echezeaux, 
Latriciéres-Chambertin, Mazis-Cham- 
bertin. 

Still others, fully as good, sold under 
the village-plus-vineyard name, (the 
vineyard name in italics): Beaune Gréves, 
Féves, Cras, Bressandes, Clos-du-Roi ; 
Chambole-Musingy Les Amoureuses, 
Les Charmes; Chassagne-Montrachet 
La Boudriotte, Clos St.-Jean; Fixin Les 
Hervelets, Clos du Chapitre; Gevrey- 
Chambertin Clos St.-Jacques; Nuits- 
Saint-Georges Les Saint Georges, Les 
Cailles, Clos des Corvées, Les Vau- 
crains, Les Pruliers, Les Porrets, Clos 
de Thorey, Les Richemonnes ; Pommard 
Epenots, Rugiens; Santenay Gravieres ; 
Volnay Caillerets, Champans, Santenots, 





Bouteille par le Propriétaire) is beyond 
question. “Shipper’s wines,” while 
often good, are less dependable. 

6. Remember that Burgundies ma- 
ture more quickly than Bordeaux. Give 
your preference to recent years, and 
those recognized as good or great—the 
red wines of 1953, 1955, 1957, 1952, in 
that order, and the whites of 1957 (ex- 
cept Chablis), 1952, 1955, 1958, 1953. 

And now for a sampling of the best 
wines of the best Burgundy vineyards. 


Red Burgundy 


The very finest listed alphabetically: 
Bonnes Mares, Chambertin, Clos de 
Béze, Clos de Vougeot, Corton, Cor- 
ton-Clos du Roi, Grands Echezeaux, 
Musigny, Richebourg, La Romanée, 
Romanée-St.-Vivant, Romanée-Conti, 
La Tache. 

Others, of slightly lower rank, sold 
under the vineyard name alone, rather 
than under the village-plus-vineyard 
name: Chapelle-Chambertin, Charmes- 


Clos des Ducs, Fremiet, Chevret ; Vosne- 
Romanée Les Malconsorts, La Grande 
Rue, Les Suchots. 


White Burgundy 


The great white wines of the Céte 
d’Or, in approximate order of quality: 
Montrachet, Chevalier-Montrachet, 
Batard-Montrachet, Bienvenue-Batard 
Montrachet, Chassagne-Montrachet 
Ruchottes, Chassagne-Montrachet 
Caillerets, Corton-Charlemagne, 
Puligny-Montrachet Pucelles, Meur- 
sault Perriéres, Meursault Genevriéres, 
Meursault Charmes, Clos Blanc de 
Vougeot. 

The finer Chablis, all carrying the 
town-name Chablis, plus a vineyard 
name, in about this order: Chablis 
Vaudeésir, Clos, Grenouilles, Valmur, 
Blanchots, Preuses, Bougros, Mont de 
Milieu, Montée de Tonnerre, Four- 
chaume, Vaillon, Foréts, Butteaux, 
Beugnon. (Note: Chablis does not al- 
ways follow the same vintage patterns 

















The Baron Philippe de Rothschild, owner of 

Chateau Mouton-Rothschild at Pauillac in the Bordeaux country, 
invites one of his young vassals to join in the harvest. 
Mouton-Rothschild ranks among the noblest wines of France. 


In dark red on the opposite map are France's great wine 
districts—Champagne, Burgundy and Bordeaux, Alsace, Anjou and Rhone. 
Their vintages, along with the wines of other regions, 

are described in the check list on pages 95 to 98. 


The Chateau du Clos de Vougeot si/s among approximately 125 acres 
of grape vines. Cistercian monks, who planted the 

vineyard long ago, jealously reared a wall around it. Today 

the vineyard is divided among fifty-two 

proprietors, and so esteemed is it for Burgundy wine 

that soldiers passing by on the road salute it. 





as other Burgundies; look for 1955, 
1956, 1958). 


CHAMPAGNE 


@ Champagne is the one French wine 
on which the brand is more important 
than the vineyard name, for practically 
all Champagnes are blends—blends of 
wines from various widely separated 
townships, from black grapes as well as 
white, even (in the case of those that 
don’t carry a vintage) of different 
years. But all French Champagnes must 
come from the Champagne district, 
east of Paris, must be fermented from 
certain superior grapes, especially 
the Pinot Noir and Chardonnay, and 
must have been made sparkling by 
the slow, costly, traditional méthode 
Champenoise. 

There are at least forty or fifty im- 
portant producers, many of whom ship 
wine under a variety of labels and 
names. Even the best houses usually 
market some grades that are much 
cheaper than others; to cite only one 
example, the largest house, Moét & 
Chandon, has one Champagne that 
retails in New York for $11 a bottle, 
and another for $5.91; even cheaper 
sorts carrying the Moét & Chandon 
name are sold in France, but they bear 
a different label and are not exported. 
France, incidentally, drinks about two- 
thirds of all the Champagne she pro- 
duces, roughly ten times as much as 
the United States. 

The ten largest Champagne pro- 
ducers are these, in about this order: 
Moét & Chandon, Mercier, Pommery- 
Greno, G. H. Mumm, Veuve Clicquot, 
Heidsieck Monopole, Charles Heid- 
sieck, Lanson, Ayala-Montebello- 
Duminy, Piper-HeidSieck. 

Smaller houses, known for quality 
(not necessarily better than those listed 
above, but definitely as good) are, al- 
phabetically: Bollinger, Krug, Perrier- 
Jouét, Philipponnat (Clos des Goisses), 
Pol Roger, Roederer, Ruinart, Salon, 
Taittinger. 

The finest and most expensive Cham- 
pagne that each house offers is its vin- 
tage brut, for only the Champagnes of 
good years are dated and unblended 
with other vintages. The vintages to 
look for today, in about this order, are 
1952, 1949, 1953, 1955. The 1947 and 
1945, once good, are past their peak; 
older vintages no longer dependable. 

Champagne can be anywhere from 
bone dry to fairly sweet, since the 
sweetening is nothing but sugar syrup, 
added just before the wine is shipped. 
The finest wines, however, are those 
that receive the least sweetening, since 
sugar can often hide the deficiencies of 
an inferior product. The driest Cham- 
pagne is labeled Brut (or, sometimes, 
Nature); the next, Extra Dry or Extra 
Sec; then Dry or Sec; then Demi-Sec, 





and Doux. These terms are supposed 
to represent definite degrees of sweet- 
ness—the percentage of sweetening 
added—but they rarely do. Neverthe- 
less, the Brut of any shipper will be 
drier than his Extra Dry or Dry. “Eng- 
lish Cuvée,” ““Goiitt Américain,” and so 
on are largely meaningless terms, based 
on the old assumption that the English 
(who drink as much French Cham- 
pagne as we Americans do) like only 
the driest, and we Americans some- 
thing sweeter. 

A few Champagnes are made and 
shipped by small producers under the 
name of the village where the grapes 
were grown; these are almost always 
interesting and sometimes remarkable. 
The names to look for are Cramant, 
Avize, Le Mesnil, Ay, Mareuil-sur-Ay 
(Clos des Goisses), Verzenay, Mailly. 

In buying Champagne consider the 
person to whom you expect to serve it, 
and when. Even millionaires will choose 
a nonvintage Champagne for a debu- 
tante party or a big wedding, and, if 
the crowd is young, will often prefer to 
serve a less dry wine. For an anniver- 
sary or a small special party, or a 
gourmet dinner, you may want the 
best; then pick a vintage wine, and a 
great name. Be wary, in general, of 
unknown brands, unless you are quite 
certain of your supplier, and be wary 
too of bargains. 

Never buy Champagne in a store 
where the bottles are kept standing, 
instead of lying down; there is no anti- 
climax worse than a big moment and a 
flat bottle. Serve Champagne very, very 
cold, and the cheaper or sweeter the 
wine, the colder. Most Champagne 
drinkers agree that the cork should 
come out with no noise at all (not so 
difficult if you twist it out with your 
palm over it) and should not be popped. 
Everybody, or practically everybody, 
agrees that it is—while no higher in 
alcohol than any other white wine—the 
gayest party drink in the world. 


ALSACE, ANJOU, RHONE 
@ These three are what might be called 
borderline districts, less remarkable 
and less celebrated than Bordeaux, 
Burgundy and Champagne. Many of 
their wines are really vins de pays, 
country wines (covered in the next sec- 
tion); others deserve much higher 
rank—a few may even be called great. 
The best wines of Alsace and Anjou 
are white; the best Rh6Ones are red. 


Aisace 

The Alsatian wines, quite properly 
called French Rhine wines, are shipped 
in tall, slender, green bottles, and made 
from the traditional, delicate, aromatic 
grape varieties of the Rhine. Like the 
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A statue at Epernay 


commemorates Dom Pérignon, 

the 17th Century monk 

whose lifetime devotion to his job as 
cellarer of the Benedictine Abbey 

of Hautvillers brought Champagne 

to its first excellence. He developed the 
skillful art of taking grapes from 
various vineyards, combining their 
juices and producing 

uniformly outstanding wine. 


best California wines (and unlike al- 
most all other European ones), they 
are sold under the “varietal,” or grape, 
name. Note, from Alsace: 

RIESLING: a pale, dry, green-gold wine, 
racy, distinguished, well balanced. 
Should cost from $1.65 to $2.75. 
GEWURZTRAMINER: somewhat softer, 
with a pronounced bouquet and an 
intense, almost spicy flavor. $1.95 to $3. 
TRAMINER: has the same characteristics 
as a Gewiirztraminer, but to a lesser 
degree. $1.65 to $2.50. 

PINOT GRIS: more like a white Bur- 
gundy, round and pleasing. About $2. 
SYLVANER: brisk, fresh, light, early- 
maturing; should be inexpensive. Un- 
der $2. 

In buying them, remember that Al- 
satian wines are best drunk young; 
give your preference to 1955, 1957, 
1958, 1953 in that order. Since there are 
practically no estate bottlings, the ship- 
per’s name is important. Those from 
the département of Haut-Rhin (es- 
pecially the villages of Bergheim, 
Riquewihr, Kaysersberg, Ammer- 
schwihr) are traditionally better than 
those of the Bas-Rhin. 


Anjou 


A good deal of wine is shipped to the 
United States from Anjou, but most of 
this is rather common, slightly sweet 
vin rosé, even the best of which (see 
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Cabernet Rosé in the next section) is 
just a country wine. The really remark- 
able Anjou wines are white, extremely 
fruity, rare, nearly as sweet as Chateau 
d’Yquem; the finest come from two 
small zones, the Coteaux du Layon, the 
Coteaux de la Loire; and the top names 
are Savenniéres, Bonnézeaux and 
Quarts de Chaume. They are neither 
easy to find nor cheap (at least $3), but 
a prize. 


There are no French wines in the 
medium-price field (up to $3) that are 
better values than these—the reds es- 
pecially, if carefully selected. Apart 
from the rosé wines (see the next sec- 
tion) there are only three major 
names—Cé6te ROtie, Hermitage and, 
above all, Chateauneuf-du-Pape. The 
first two are produced in very limited 
quantity and require at least four years 
of aging, preferably six or eight or eveh 
more. Full-bodied, sturdy Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape is ready sooner: the 1955s are 
fine and the 1952s at their peak. Look 
for estate bottlings, since there is a 
great difference between the ordinary 
Chateauneuf and the best. There are 
some excellent lesser red wines, sold 
usually as Cétes-du-Rh6ne or Cotes- 
du-Rhéne-Gigondas, costing from 
$1.50 to $2. Hermitage Blanc is the 
one white Rhéne wine of interest, dry, 
golden, full-bodied. 


THE COUNTRY WINES 
OF FRANCE 


@ In France, there are hundreds of in- 
teresting local wines that have not been 
commercialized or widely promoted. 
Some are remarkable in quality, hard 
to find and far from cheap; others, 
quite good, are extremely inexpensive, 
readily available. They are the wines 
knowing travelers order in the country 
restaurants. Some are drunk up in and 
around the villages where they are 
made, since, according to tradition 
(mostly nonsense), they will not travel; 
but you will often find them featured in 
the chic bistros of Paris. Many are now 
being shipped to the United States in 
small quantities and can be found in the 
better retail stores in larger cities. They 
cannot, unfortunately, be found in “‘mo- 
nopoly states” such as Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Washington and Maine, in whose 
state stores it is practically impossible 
to buy unusual or superior wines of any 
sort. Out of well over a thousand, here 
are probably the two dozen best coun- 
try wines of France. Most will cost be- 
tween $1.65 and $2.50 a bottle; those 
likely to be higher (or lower) are so 
noted in the following list. 


Text and Check List by Frank Schoonmaker 


Wine 


ARBOIS 


BELLET 


BOURGEUIL 


CABERNET 
ROSE 


CAHORS 


CASSIS 


CHAMPAGNE 
NATURE 


CHINON 


CONDRIEU 


CORBIERES 


CREPY 


GIGONDAS 


JURANCON 


MUSCADET 


POUILLY- 
FUME 


POUILLY- 
VINZELLES 


QUINCY 


ROSE DE 
PROVENCE 


ROSE DE 
VAUCLUSE 


SANCERRE 


SEYSSEL 


TAVEL 


VIRE 


VOUVRAY 


At a wine festival 
in the Alsatian 
village of Riquewihr 
grape harvesters 
promenade behind a 
barrel of new wine 
being drawn toward 
the Dolder, a 13th 
Century gate. Rique- 
wihr, reputed for its 
Riesling, is also 
famous for its old 
buildings overhang- 
ing narrow Streets. 


District 


Jura, in E. France 
near Switzerland 


Riviera near Nice 


Loire Valley near Tours 
Anjou, Loire Valley 


Central France 
N. of Carcassonne 


Riviera near 
Toulon 


Champagne District 
E. of Paris 


Loire Valley near Tours 


Rhone Valley 
near Vienne 


S. France near 
Carcassonne 


French Alps 
Rhone Valley 
Pyrenees near Pau 
Lower Loire Valley 
Upper Loire Valley 


Next to Pouilly-Fuissé 
in S. Burgundy 


Loire Valley 


Riviera from 
Marseille to Cannes 


Rhone Valley near 
Avignon 


Upper Loire Valley 


Upper Rhone Valley 
N.E. of Lyon 


Lower Rhone Valley 
near Avignon 


S. Burgundy, near 
Macon 


Loire Valley 
near Tours 



















Comments 


Red, white, rose wines of good qual- 
ity. Well known. Lar e production. 


Pleasant rosé, mostly drunk locally. 


Fruity, charming red wine. (St. 
Nicolas-de-Bourgeuil is even better.) 


Delightful rosé, much better 
than just Anjou Rosé. 


Deep-colored, long-lived red, 
a rarity. 


Dry white wine, best with 
bouillabaisse. 


Nonsparkling Champagne. Very dry. 
Excellent. Not exported. 


Fruity, attractive red. Rabelais’ favorite. 


Full-bodied white wine. 
Tiny production. 


Best red wine of French Midi 
district. Inexpensive. 


Dry white, much like a Swiss wine. 
Inexpensive. 


Full-bodied red. Some less good 
rosé also. Inexpensive. 


Rather sweet white. 
Favorite of Henri IV. 


Dry, pleasant white. 
Inexpensive. Vast production. 


Fruity, often remarkable white wine. 
Not cheap. 


Admirable dry white, 
sometimes called Pouilly-Loche. 


Fruity and attractive dry white. 


Gay, nice rosé, a great favorite, 
best drunk young. Large production. 


Excellent rosé, fresh, inexpensive. 


Fine, fruity white wine. Not cheap. 


Light dry white, also excellent 
sparkling wine. 


Most famous rosé of France, 
deservedly so. 


Fine dry white, worth looking for. 


Excellent white, usually dry but may 
be sweet, sparkling. THE END 
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oboe. I said: ‘I heard you're a 
troublemaker, Gomberg. Who’s 
Goodman?’ Goodman raised his 
drumstick. ‘And I know all about 
you too. Will the ladies please put 
their fingers in their ears.’ 

“The women in the orchestra put 
their fingers in their ears. I said: 
‘If any one of you blankety-blank 
blanks gives me any blankety-blank 
trouble, [ll throw you the hell off 
stage.’ They all broke up and began 
to laugh. We had a great rehearsal 
and gave a great show.” 


Some acquaintances accuse Kaye 
of being an intellectual snob. “He 
only wants to talk to celebrated in- 
tellects . . . like Bernard Shaw or 
Albert Einstein ... people like that.” 

One irritated colleague said: ““He’s 
supposed to be an intellectual, musi- 
cian, conductor . . . talks literature 
and politics. Why doesn’t somebody 
punch him in the nose?” 

There’s some doubt as to whether 
Kaye is drawn exclusively to intel- 
lectuals. It’s true that on a table in 
the living room of his Beverly Hills 
home there are photographs of Kaye 
with Bernard Shaw, Nehru, and 
Charles Munch, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony; but there are 
also photographs of Kaye with Louis 
Armstrong, Maurice Chevalier and 
President Eisenhower. 

Kaye himself explained this on 
the Lake Merced golf course, where 
he played around in the low eighties 
and swore sulphurously at his iron 
shots: “I spend two hours a day as a 
performer, and am fairly successful 
at it. I'd like to spend twenty-two 
hours a day as a person, and be 
fairly successful at that too. 

“Everybody has talent, talent for 
writing, singing, acting, dancing— 
and living. That’s the greatest talent. 
And your talent grows with you as 
you grow as a person. If this can be 
said without sounding egotistical or 
being misunderstood . . . when I be- 
gan to like me more as a person, I 
began to function better as an enter- 
tainer. Come on! What are you 
hanging back for?” 

I tried to close the three-step gap, 
and panted: “I’m afraid of getting 
in your way.” 

“I'm not that kind of golfer. I 
don’t lose my temper and throw 
clubs. Come on!” 

Kaye loped onto the tee of a par- 
three hole, sliced his drive into the 
rough, slammed his iron down and 
blued the atmosphere. 

In the rough he growled: “I’m 
not talking about characteristics. I 
can be pretty nasty off-stage. I’m 
talking about development. If the 
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character remains fixed, the talent 
remains fixed. I like to get out and 
see everything. I have fairly good 
instincts and fairly active eyes. Some- 
thing must rub off on you.” 

Kaye’s curiosity about the world 
around him is phenomenal. Always 
dead-pan, concentrated, almost sul- 
len, he examines and inspects every- 
thing with the same freedom from 
inhibition that he displays on stage. 
Touring San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
guided by the unofficial mayor of 
Grant Avenue, restaurateur Johnny 
Kan, Kaye partook of Morning Tea, 
listened grudgingly to Kan’s hilari- 
ous Chinese dialect stories; glumly 
inspected Chinese grocery stores, 
pork stores and houseware shops; 
and (still stony-faced) played with 
the darling Chinese children in the 
street. Kaye cannot pass a child 
without being hypnotized. 

In the basement of the Curran 
Theater, Kaye played with the five 
chimpanzees from the animal act 
featured in the first half of the bill. 
He fed them grapes, helped dress 
and undress them, cuddled them 
and asked innumerable technical 
questions of their Cockney trainer. 
Half the time Kaye spoke Cockney 
to the trainer; the other half he 
spoke a fluent Chimp. 

Flying south to Hollywood, Kaye 
talked shop with the crew, discussed 
the millions of miles of flying he had 
done, the planes he had known and 
asked innumerable technical ques- 
tions. After lunch the pilot came up 
and said: “‘Excuse me, Mr. Kaye. 
The stewardess would love to have 
your autograph.” 

Kaye scowled, took a deep breath, 
and said slowly: “She can have 
it, but shell have to ask for it 
herself.” 

A pretty stewardess appeared, 
blushing shyly, and proffered a pad 
and pen. As Kaye signed his auto- 
graph, he said sternly: “Why did 
you go to the pilot about it? Why 
didn’t you come to me? You know, 
you're never going to get anything 
if you don’t ask for it.” The girl 
stammered and fled. Kaye’s entou- 
rage asked : “What was all that? Why 
the lecture?” 

“IT don’t object to giving auto- 
graphs, but I object to the way 
they’re asked for,” Kaye growled. 
“I hate people who come to me and 
ask for an autograph for somebody 
else. It’s like saying: ‘I don’t give a 
damn about you and your auto- 
graph, but some jerk wants it, so 
I’ve got to ask.’ What I hate most is 
when I’m in a restaurant and some 
woman sends a waiter over with a 
request.” 

“But don’t you realize people do 
that out of shyness? Why get sore 
about it?” 
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‘Because it’s treating me like a 
second-class citizen,” Kaye flared. 
“It’s treating me like a servant.” 


In the Kaye home in Beverly Hills, 
furnished with lovely Georgian 
pieces, two sleep-in servants, a red- 
brick terrace and king-size swim- 
ming pool, I met the Kayes’ boxer 
and dachshund, and their twelve- 
year-old daughter, Dena (pro- 
nounced: ‘‘Deena; is there anyone 
feena...”), and I was shown one of 
Danny’s most prized possessions, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s bathrobe, a 
gift from Mrs. Roosevelt. It’s been 
hanging in a sacred spot in his bath- 
room for years (he doesn’t wear it) 
and Sylvia has finally won a battle 
to have it sent out and cleaned. 

There were many books about 
medicine in Kaye’s study. He said: 
“You know, I’ve always wanted to 
be a doctor. I don’t know what kind. 
But I’ve watched so many opera- 
tions—some of them by great sur- 
geons—that if I was like on a boat, 
and someone needed an appendec- 
tomy...” 

“You could fake it?” 

“No. Wait. And if, say, the ship’s 
doctor fell down some stairs and 
broke his arm, I could do the opera- 
tion with him standing alongside me 
and directing me.” 

In all probability Kaye could 
bring it off. He is the world’s great- 
est faker. In the theatrical sense, 
faking is the ability to give a con- 
vincing performance without prep- 
aration; it’s doing something with- 
out actually being able to do it. 
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Kaye fakes dancing, singing, 
cooking, dialects, anything. 
Fans who come backstage and 
try to speak to him in foreign 
tongues are amazed to dis- 
cover he speaks nothing but 
English. Musicians are amazed 
when they learn he can’t play 
an instrument and can’t read 
music. 

At home in Beverly Hills, 
Kaye is far from housebroken. 
He always eats from trays, and 
his wife says: “It takes an Act 
of Congress to get him to eat at 
the dining-room table.” A\l- 
though he has exacting taste in 
clothes, and has been known to 
quarrel with Sulka’s for months 
about a difference of one six- 
teenth of an inch in a shirt col- 
lar, the shirts are immured in 
his dresser and he sticks to 
sports clothes. He hates to 
wear what he calls “whole 
suits” and has to be tricked 
and coaxed into them. 

In the music room, Sylvia 
Fine patiently submitted to 
questions about life with Danny 
Kaye. She is a tiny woman with 
a trim figure, a Persian face, 
and a_ cool self-possession 
which conceals her nervous 
shyness, and which has earned 
her the reputation of being cold 
and merciless. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. But 
as Kaye’s wife, partner, writer, 
editor and critic, Sylvia is in an 
extraordinarily difficult po- 
sition. She’s resented in the 
business; she knows it; she 
makes the best of it. 

“Sylvia, I’ve got one par- 
ticular question about Danny. 
Why is it that he can be so 
charming, sunny and full of 
fun on stage, but off-stage he 
seems to be sullen and un- 
giving?” 

“Well,” she said slowly, 
“it’s not much fun hanging 
around Danny when he’s work- 
ing. His concentration is fan- 
tastic, and he’s emotionally 
depleted. He’s usually half 
sleep-walking off-stage, un- 
less there’s something new 
and exciting to revive him. 

“I sometimes wonder how 
Danny maintains any equilib- 
rium at all, being spoiled so 
by the world. He hasn’t suc- 
cumbed to the obvious, the 
egomania. Oh, he has in a 
small way, but he’s not as 
bad as most I’ve seen. The 
toll that it’s taken is that 
it’s made him withdrawn as 
the years go on. When I first 
met Danny he had the same 
withdrawn periods of silence. 


Now, with the world impinging on 
him, he uses it more and more in self- 
defense. It becomes exaggerated. 

“[’m proud that Danny hasn’t be- 
come a hopeless egomaniac like others 
who can only think and talk about 


avoid this,” Sylvia took a deep breath. 
“But I sometimes wonder if it might 
not have been better for him to have 
gone the other way.” 

Indirectly Danny answered this ques- 
tion. “I have a marvelous time on 





freest and most productive; and I get a 
damned sight more in return than | 
give. Dealing with two thousand live 
people for two hours every night is 
an emotional strain, but the thing to 
remember is that they give me far more 


themselves. He’s intelligent enough to 





stage,” he said. “That’s when I feel 





than I give them.” 
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There is one kind of guest we can never 
please: the Spartan type! 
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and to let you get away from it all. On 
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BOUND FOR THE 
BAY OF BISCAY 


Continued from Page 65 


they couldn’t lift their fat little bod- 
ies off the water, and with another 
sidelong glance, as much as to say, 
“You really are a bore,” they would 
duck their parrot beaks into the sea 
and dive. 

Now once again I was off Les 
Sept-Iles at dawn, but this time 
there were no puffins and the air was 
humid with mist. It gathered on the 
mainsail and dripped from the boom 
onto my face, cool and fresh, wash- 
ing the salt from my lips. And in- 
stead of absolute peace, there was 
that constant, rhythmic surge of a 
boat traveling through the water, 
for we had a fair wind and were 
plunging westward. For the first 
time in a dozen voyages to France I 
was running the whole length of the 
Channel with the wind behind me. 
The sun burst through the mist, and 
from the hatch came the smell of 
bacon and eggs. We were steadily 
closing the Brittany coast. 

In the afternoon we hauled a 
Cunard Line balloon on board. With 
it came a vivid picture of a big 
liner’s dance floor. We formally pre- 
sented it to Hamish, for it was his 
twenty-first birthday. The light tower 
of fle de Batz appeared as a slender 
column seen through a heat haze, 
and as dusk fell I began to think of 
Ushant. We had sailed hard for 
some 400 miles and it was looming 
close. We intended to try one of the 
inshore channels, where the tide 
runs furiously through narrow gaps 
in the reefs, and because we were all 
a little tired, I decided to put into 
L’Abervrac’h for a brief rest. 

To be honest I was a little scared 
of Ushant. I had rounded it twice 
before, and each time had run into 
a murk of low cloud, with poor visi- 
bility and filthy, breaking seas. And 
Ushant is not to be taken lightly by 
even the most experienced mariner. 
Bank upon bank of half-submerged 
reefs run twenty miles out into the 
Atlantic, to culminate in the Ile 
d’Ouessant (the French name for 
Ushant), and the tides boil through 
innumerable gaps in the rocks, so 
that from earliest times sailors have 
been wary of the place. Rocks and 
tides apart, it has a weather all its 
own, and when it isn’t blotted out 
by fog, or the smoke of burning sea- 
weed from the kelp-gatherers’ fires, 
it is blowing half a gale with a rack 
of cloud hanging close over the 
island. 

And so we ran in toward the 
coast, steering for the five-second 
flash of the Ile Vierge light. By the 
time we had picked up Ile Vrac’h, 
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with its occulting red light (a fixed 
light blinking at intervals), the rocks 
appeared as miles of black fangs 
under the swinging white beam of 
Ile Vierge. As we paralleled the 
coast, just clear of the rocks, I stood 
in the bows, well away from the dis- 
tractions of compass and navigation 
lights, and searched the dark shore 
through the night glasses for the 
leading lights of L’Abervrac’h, five 
miles in among the rocks. When they 
finally appeared, they were not in 
line—and they had to be exactly in 
line, one above the other, if we were 
not to strike the rock as we sailed 
in. In fact, they were widely separated 
and we had to run on westward for 
more than half an hour, uncertain 
how far off the reefs we were, until 
at last the lights came into line and 
we put the helm over and turned in 
toward them, running through a 
welter of white water, where the tide 
poured over the Libenter reef. 

It’s a strange thing to run blindly 
through the night up a narrow, rock- 
strewn passage, with nothing to 
guide you but keeping one light over 
another. You feel in God’s hands 
then, for suppose you have failed to 
identify them correctly and that frail 
upper light is the window of a house? 
The wind increased, as it often does 
in channels leading to an estuary, 
and we were going very fast, much 
faster than I should have liked. But 
with the channel narrowing any mo- 
ment to little more than a hundred 
yards, it was no time to think of 
shortening sail. And then, from my 
position in the bows, I made out the 
vague shape of a buoy sliding quickly 
past; other shapes, dimly remem- 
bered from a previous visit, emerged 
out of the night and quickly disap- 
peared, a rock on one side, a small 
pillar buoy on the other, and then at 
last the beacon tower called the Petit 
Pot de Beurre. This great black pile 
of masonry slid away into the night, 
and a moment later I could see the 
leading lights of the port itself. The 
strain was over, and as we let go the 
anchor, close by a line of fishermen, 
dawn was beginning to give a gray 
Opaqueness to the night. 

We would get some sleep, fill up 
with fresh water, buy some gasoline 
for our small auxiliary engine, maybe 
have a drink ashore, and sail in time 
to catch the tide through the Chenal 
du Four. That was the plan. But 
when we woke, it was to the moan of 
fog signals and a cold, gray, clammy 
world, with the stone quay of the 
little port barely visible. 

Ushant weather! I stared through 
the fog, an oilskin jacket over my 
pajamas, wondering whether it 
would be as bad outside. But there 
was no way to find out, for the 
channel through the rocks was ut- 








terly obscured, and I went back to 
my bunk. We slept and read the 
afternoon through, and in the eve- 
ning we went ashore to feed on 
cockles, which the Bretons call 
palourdes, and oysters, fresh crab 
and lobster, and to phone our fam- 
ilies on the other side of the Channel. 

It is surprising how quickly the 
morale of a crew deteriorates when 
there is no longer the business of 
sailing to keep them occupied. One 
day in port, and we were bored stiff, 
the ship no longer a machine with 
which to defeat the elements, but a 
hull in which we were cribbed, 
cabined and confined at too close 
quarters. The fog was still there the 
next day. In desperation we climbed 
to the inland village of Landéda, and 
drank Muscadet with a fisherman 
who had escaped from the Vichy 
navy during the war and been 
picked up in the Caribbean by an 
American submarine. And then we 
returned to L’Abervrac’h for more 
oysters, more crab, more cognac, 
and to stare out across the harbor at 
fog that seemed as though it would 
never lift. Back on board, in a wine- 
glow of optimism I got the anchor 
up and the sails hoisted, confusing a 
slight thinning of the fog with a 
promise of clearer weather. We 
could have made it out to sea that 
afternoon, hopping from dimly 
remembered rock to the vague shape 
of a buoy. But what to do when we 
got outside, with the rocks on one 
side and the steamer lane on the 
other, and Ushant ahead and night 
coming on? Dutch courage ebbed 
and we turned about, beating back 
into L’Abervrac’h to drop our hook 
in the selfsame spot. 

Two days fogbound, and the Bay 
of Biscay seemed already a distant 
dream, with Ushant standing there 
between us and our goal, and grow- 
ing more formidable with every tide 
we missed. Sunday dawned, and we 
watched the fog gradually thin again 
until by midday we could just make 
out the beginnings of the channel, 
narrowed now by the fallen tide, 
with all its black, weed-grown rocks 
exposed. It was the day of the Féte 
Nautique, and in the afternoon, out 
of pure joie de vivre, the French 
launched the lifeboat. Our ensign 
streaming in the clammy breeze, we 
groped our way after it, down to the 
Petit Pot de Beurre, and there the 
lifeboat, all gay with flags and laugh- 
ing French fisher girls waving us bon 
voyage, abruptly turned about and 
left us. The girls so dazzled Hamish 
that we were out beyond the Li- 
benter reef before the big yankee 
foresail was up. 

Clear of the coastal rocks, we 
turned west. The fog had suddenly 
gone, but the sky remained chill and 


gray, and ahead of us Ushant lay under 
a yellow murk that looked thick as 
smog. But this was it—the tide under 
us and there was just time to slip 
through the Chenal du Four before 
dark. 

Visibility gradually lessened. We cut 
inside the Porsal buoy, fighting our 
way through a broken area of sea, 
where the waves jumped up at us from 


all directions as the tide roared over 
reefs that had just sufficient depth of 
water to carry us through. The Four 
light tower came up out of the murk, 
a great, gray donjon of a place with 
waves breaking white against its base. 
The wind had risen as it always does 
round Ushant. We dropped our fores’ls 
and turned into the Chenal du Four 
under mains’! alone. There was no 





turning back now as we roared down 
on the huge pillar buoy of La Valbelle 
and swept through the narrow gap into 
the channel proper, and the mournful 
note of its whistle was with us long 
after we had lost sight of it. To the 
west of us now was nothing but rocks 
to the limit of visibility, the submerged 
reefs marked by innumerable buoys 
and beacons. Every short cut the fisher- 
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men use was marked, a reef-strewn 
area so liberally signposted as to be 
utterly confusing to the stranger. 

But one by one the buoys came out 
of the murk at two-mile intervals, and in 
less than an hour we were being thrown 
about at the base of the huge red oc- 
tagonal beacon of the Grande Vinotieére. 
This was the exit, the final tide rip; 
dusk was falling and we were through. 


Ushant was behind us. I breathed a 
sigh of relief until the helmsman called 
to ask which side of the next beacon 
he should steer. I had been so intent 
upon the Chenal du Four that I hadn't 
given inuch thought to what came next, 
and when I popped my head out of the 
hatch, I was astenished to see a sixty- 
foot beacon, menacingly painted in 
diagonal black and white stripes, close 
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over our bows. It was blowing al- 
most a gale now and we were going 
very fast with the tide under us and 
that wretched beacon seemed to 
leap at us out of the gathering 
darkness. 

It was La Parquette, and beyond 
was the coast, flashing a multitude 
of warning lights, and buoys mark- 
ing more reefs to the westward— 
and, only a few miles ahead, the 
Raz de Sein. I pored over the chart 
and the Pilot Book, shouting in- 
structions to the helmsman. A de- 
cision had to be reached, and reached 
quickly. To go through the Raz de 
Sein on this tide, or not? It was dark 
and blowing a gale now, and I'd 
never been through this tidal race 
before. | decided to turn in to the 
shelter of Douarnenez Bay. I felt I'd 
had enough excitement for one day. 

It was just as well, for Douar- 
nenez is the first of the sardine ports, 
and M. René Beziers was expecting 
us. He cans some of the best sardines 
in Brittany and was a friend of one 
of the crew. We lay the night close 
under a small lighthouse, in the 
shelter of somber cliffs, and in the 
morning sailed across the bay in 
brilliant sunshine to where the sar- 
dine fishers and the tunny men lay 
tight-packed along the fish quays of 
Douarnenez. The sky-blue nets hung 
from the masts of the sardiners, dry- 
ing in the sun, and fishermen in blue 
canvas smocks and black berets 
walked the water front with the 
slow, slack roll of men convinced 
the roadway has the motion of the 
sea, crowding into the cafés to drink 
a breakfast of Pernod; and above 
them, the rich little town, built on 
fish, rose steeply, a series of terraced 
streets. 

Douarnenez is one of the original 
sardine ports, but though it still has 
a big financial stake in the industry, 
it is no longer a main packing sta- 
tion. Year by year this epicure’s 
dream of a fish, this lovely flash of 
silver, moves farther south; and the 
packing stations have followed the 
shoals. Now they are almost to the 
edge of the Sahara sands. I asked 
René Beziers why this southward 
drift, as we drank champagne; he 
shrugged his shoulders. Nobody 
seems to know. The true sardine is 
the young of the pilchard, and like 
the herring, to which it is related, it 
follows the movement of plankton, 
on which it feeds. In a month on the 
Biscay coast we were to eat fresh 
sardine only twice—a sad disap- 
pointment, for it was one reason we 
had sailed there. Straight out of the 
sea, and fried in butter with a squeeze 
of lemon—or just plair grilled—it 
has a delicate, piquant flavor that is 
delightful. However, we left with 
the next best thing—tins of Beziers- 
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packed sardines, matured three years 
in the best olive oil. 

We sailed out of Douarnenez in 
the wake of a gay little sardine 
fisher with the name of a saint, and 
headed for our last major hazard, 
the Raz de Sein. The wind was light, 
the air clammy, and the shores of 
this most beautiful of all French 
bays were withdrawn and somber. 
Black clouds hung like a pall over 
the entrance of the bay, hiding the 
headland that marked the Race. Be- 
hind us, Douarnenez stood stark 
and white against a jet backdrop, 
and then was suddenly blotted out 
by rain; thunder rolled in a drum- 
beat of sound along the cliffs, light- 
ning crackled, darting long fangs at 
the hills as it struck. The wind died 
and the rain came in a cloudburst. 

In those conditions the Raz de 
Sein looked grim indeed. It is the 
worst of all the tidal races on the 
French coast. For more than twenty 
miles the Chaussée de Sein, a great 
natural breakwater of rock, runs 
seaward and the tides build up 
against it, pouring in a tempestu- 
ous flood through the one real gap, 
which lies close under the mainland 
cliffs of Pointe du Raz. There are 
violent eddies and confused seas, 
and when a heavy wind is against 
the tide, even a big ship would 
rather go outside. But now the rain 
had flattened the sea and we swept 


through on the first of the south- | 


going tide, David using his sextant 
to obtain distances-off, as I took 
bearings with a hand compass. 
When we were through and this last 
hazard was behind us, we looked at 
each other and roared with laughter, 
wondering what in the world we had 
been so worried about. Now we 
were in the Bay of Biscay, and we 
lay that night in the shelter of the 
stone breakwater of Audierne, se- 
cure in the knowledge that the really 
hard sailing was behind us, while 
electric storms crackled and banged 
in flurries of tempestuous wind and 
rain. 

Biscay must be visited from the 
sea to be fully appreciated, for its 
people, its whole life, is of the sea. 
Go upthe Aven estuary or brave the 
roaring, tide-ripped entrance to the 
inland sea of the Morbihan and take 
the dinghy up to Auray or Vannes— 
charmingchateaux are tucked among 
the trees along the way and there are 
unexpectedly beautiful stone towns 
at the end of each trip. And seaward 
lie the islands—Ile de Groix, Belle 
ile and Houat, which is out beyond 
Presqu'Ile de Quiberon. These are 
the fishing islands. [le de Groix in 
particular; all along the inner har- 
bor are the old sailing tunny men, 
their gear gone, their spars rotting, 
gay paint flaking from their wooden 
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hulls. The place is sad as a grave- 
yard, but in their heyday they were 
a magnificent sight, their long out- 
riggers trailing the fish lines as they 
drove forward under a press of can- 
vas. You can still see a few of them 
afloat, and though the tunny men 
that sail out of the great fish port of 
Concarneau are steel-built, diesel- 
powered monsters as big as deep- 
sea trawlers, the old wooden hulls 
are still being built. Up the Aven 
River, at Kerdruc, I anchored by the 
newly cut oak ribs of one such boat, 
and below it lay the skeleton of an- 
other that was quietly passing, with 
each tide, to its ancestors. 

Sardines are scarce now, but the 
fleets are still big, for the Bay is rich 
in all sorts of fish. Once, on a pre- 
vious voyage, I roared into Ile de 
Groix’s Port Tudy and made fast to 
a big iron buoy in the middle of the 
empty harbor, and within the time 
it took to cook our meal, the whole 
fleet had poured in after us and we 
were lying squeezed between a dozen 
of these big wooden boats. They left 
again at three in the morning, mak- 
ing the night hideous with the roar 
of powerful diesels and frantic cries 
as boat rammed boat—as_ nerve- 
racking as being parked, say, in the 
madhouse of L’ Etoile in Paris. 

But to see the fleet at sea, that is 
something—the colors so gay, and 
lone men puttering about in dories, 
hand-fishing for mackerel. We came 
upon the fleet this time between Iles 
aux Moutons and the headland of 
Trevignon, the sea calm and oily, 
the sun shining. There were fifty or 
more vessels, so massed together 
that they looked like a huge pier 
running out from the mainland; and, 
as we neared them, they separated 
and became ships, and men were 
walking to and fro between them— 
walking on the water. It was a mi- 
rage, of course, and the puzzle was 
not solved until we were right on 
top of them. Then they no longer 
appeared to be walking on the sur- 
face of the sea, but were men stand- 
ing up in their small motor dories, 
pulling in mackerel, hand over hand, 
for all they were worth. 
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These are the same sort of quiet, 
obstinate, independent people who 
sailed out of La Rochelle to a New 
World, free of persecution, who 
fought the Algonquin and the Iro- 
quois on the St. Lawrence and 
founded Canada, almost three hun- 
dred years ago. And on Ile d’Houat 
they still live in much the same 
primitive simplicity, in charming 
little gabled dolls’ houses, newly 
whitewashed, with shutters painted 
gay as their fishing boats. Here they 
still speak the Breton tongue and 
their names are Charles le Fur or 
Georges le Gurun, as though you 
were in that other Celtic land of 
Wales, where the village people talk 
of Taffy the Post and Dafydd the 
Milk. They buy their groceries from 
a shop run by nuns and their church 
is hung with models of ships the way 
the churches are in Holland. The 
sea and the rocks and the barren, 
wind-swept land—that is their living 
and their way of life. So it has been 
since man came to these islands. A 
hard life and a simple one, but one 
that is free from the fear of the 
Bomb, and nearer to God than ever 
man will be in his cities. 

We had a month down in the Bay, 
a different port every day. | par- 
ticularly remember the oysters at 
Kerdruc, straight from the parc, 
and served with such unexpected 
charm at the primitive little auberge 
of Tal Moor; Monsieur du Four’s 
exhibition of paintings at Aven, 
vividly capturing the Breton mood 
of boats and water; being ferried 
across a raging flood of tidal water 
from the fle Berder by a Breton 
Charon in an old rowboat; a meal 
of langoustine, those small crayfish 
that are larger than Dublin Bay 
prawns, bought straight from the 
fish quay of Loctudy; puttering our 
lonely way up the long estuaries of 
the Morbihan to the towns of Auray 
and Vannes, the one grim and me- 
dieval, the other a place of infinite 
charm, with its Venetian approach 
and beautiful formal gardens laid 
out in what once must have been a 
huge city moat; children’ shooting 
off fireworks in the dusk outside a 
pension on Ile d’Houat to celebrate 
le quatorze juillet, the fall of the 
Bastille being as important to a 
Frenchman as the Fourth of July is 
to an American; and two exhilarat- 
ing sails—beating out through the 
narrow entrance of the Morbihan 
sea through white water that had 
the slope and roar of river rapids, 
and the other, a thrash to windward, 
heavily overcanvased, 
rocks of Les Glenans to Concarneau. 

And then we were homeward- 
bound against a nor’wester. We 
ducked through the Raz de Sein in a 
moment when the white fog that 


through the - 


usually shrouds it was torn asunder by 
the wind. And because it was now fa- 
miliar, we took the Chenal du Four in 
our stride, though darkness had fallen 
and a bank of fog laid a ruler-straight 
line across the sunset. We were barely 
through the narrows, marked by the 
big pillar buoy of La Valbelle, when it 
closed in so thick we could barely see the 
compass. Threé hundred and twenty- 


one miles in fifty-six hours of contin- 
uous sailing, with the wind rising toa 
gale behind us. It was a wonderful sail. 
Andas we roared up-Channel, there was 
sea all round us to the circling rim of the 
horizon, nothing but sea and ourselves 
and the boat and the wind in the sails. 
We had sailed two thousand miles, and 
we felt as though this watery world 
was ours and ours alone. THE END 
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Hace of the Month 


NAZARE: Portugal's Double Town 


@ There aren't many ports in Portugal. The Atlantic 
coastline is long, but it is also unbroken, consisting 
mostly of great stretches of cliff or of beach, such as 
this famous strip of sand at the left—the fishing vil- 
lage of Nazaré. 

Because there is no harbor, the fishing folk use 
boats with beautiful prows like curved swords to 
break through the surf without being swamped. 
Once they gain the beach, teams of contemplative 
oxen haul them out of the water. The fishermen’s 
wives and children are there to help with the catch 
and the nets; when the boats return in the evening 
the beach becomes a market place. 

During the rough winter months the boats are 
pulled out of the water entirely and you find them, 
their scimitar prows pointing toward the sky, their 
bows adorned with brightly painted eyes, or mer- 
maids, or saints, sitting high, dry and big in the nar- 
row streets of the village. 

Nazaré in the summer is also a popular and at- 
tractive beach resort. The weather is shining, the 


surf swimming is superb. The white awnings of 


bathers’ tents are spread like decks of playing cards 
over the sand, with the white-and-orange houses 


of the town cluttered cubistically behind. Many of 


them belong to fishermen’s families who rent them 
to the visitors for the season and move onto the 
beach a little farther down the shore. 

The cliff from which this photograph was taken is 
the site of Nazaré’s other half, called the Sitio, a 
cluster of pastel houses surrounding a tiny and 
revered shrine, Our Lady of Nazaré, or Nazareth, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR GRIFFIN 


as the name is in English. The shrine commemorates 
a spectacular but not entirely clear or authenticated 
escape from death. A knight, in the 12th or else the 
14th Century, who was galloping on horseback, 
either in pursuit of deer or in flight from enemies, 
plunged to the very lip of the 360-foot drop. At the 
last instant he saw the danger, evoked the Virgin, who 
appeared through the clouds, and the horse mi- 
raculously drove his hoofs into the rock, stopping 
on the spot—the marks are still pointed out to visi- 
tors—and the shrine was erected in commemoration. 

The natives of Nazaré are perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive villagers in Europe. They are of Phoenician 
origin, with profiles falling straight down the fore- 
head and nose, as on ancient Greek vases. They are 
black-browed, intensely group-conscious, content 
in their distinctiveness, adventurous at sea, ignorant 
of what lies over the first hill on land. Their clothing 
is famous and extraordinary: they wear huge and 
vivid parodies of Scottish plaids in rough wool, the 
men in blouses and pantaloons topped by long 
stocking caps, the women in layer after layer of 
petticoats. These patterns were supposedly inspired 
by the crew of a Scottish fishing boat which was 
shipwrecked there, plaids, kilts and all, in the 17th 
Century. 

Today, in their Phoenician boats, with their 
slightly Arab looks and in their Scottish clothes, 
the fishermen of Nazaré go out in their immemorial 
search for sardines, past the vacationists relaxing on 
one of the most distinctive beaches of Europe. 

THE END 
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FOOTLOOSE IN BATH the city; the hordes of visitors who by 

day surge about the Pump Room in 
Continued from Page 52 lederhosen, kilts, peasant skirts and plas- 
tic pixie hoods have departed for the land 
of Nod. There may be a couple of police- 
men and a few cats but there won’t be 
many people. The Pump Room with the 


By the time you get out of The Hole 
in the Wall it will be long past eleven. 
This is the best time for the center of 


Roman baths is the focal point of the 
city and the place to which, like the 
Piazza San Marco, you return footsore 
and weary. 

This is the time, getting on toward 
midnight, to explore the little streets and 
alleys behind the Abbey where the wind 
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rattles the street lamps. Pre- 
Georgian Bath is best repre- 
sented by Lilliput Alley, near 
the Abbey, behind which, in a 
tiny cul-de-sac called North 
Parade Passage, you will find 
Ralph Allen’s town house. It is 
like a small Venetian palazzo, 
graceful with its Corinthian 
columns and Roman _ pedi- 
ment, hemmed in and _ half- 
hidden by later buildings but 
still with its narrow view to- 
ward Sham Castle. 

And now it is time for bed; 
but as you go past the Abbey, 
its stone newly cleaned, soar- 
ing up into the dark, think of 
the administrators, generals 
and admirals whose marble 
monuments are inside under 
the superb fan vaulting and 
how they braved the plague, 
stood up to fusillades in foreign 
parts, rode out hurricanes in 
East Indiamen, and came back 
to die in Bath—in bed. 

Now for Bath by day. The 
Pump Room itself, where you 
take your three ritual glasses of 
water daily if you feel a com- 
pulsion to do so, is elegant. 
Whenever I have visited it a 
three-piece orchestra has been 
working away on a dais, while 
several old dears doddered 
around the fountain that de- 
livers the beverage and others 
snoozed gently on benches. At 
the far end of the room there is 
one of the finest Tompion long 
clocks in existence and above 
it a statue of Beau Nash, the 
Master of Ceremonies, the 
man who was responsible for 
turning the rough-and-ready 
sports, unorganized gaming 
and indifferent balls into or- 
ganized entertainment with 
everything planned to the last 
detail. Nash became Master of 
Ceremonies in 1705. For the 
first four decades of the cen- 
tury he was supreme arbiter. 
Then his fortunes began to de- 
cline and he died almost for- 
gotten and in poverty on 
February 12, 1761, at the age 
of eighty-seven. 

It is from the windows of the 
Pump Room that you get your 
first sight—palpably steaming, 
a little turgid and rather un- 
inviting—of real bath water. 
This is the King’s Bath, where 
18th Century man (and woman 
too) frolicked. Open to the sky, 
walled in by buildings on four 
sides, with a gargoyle figure 
that is reputed to be Bladud 
himself presiding over it, and 
copper rings at water level to 
support the infirm, it is twenty 








feet above the Roman complex 
which, apart from yielding up an 
occasional remain, like the mag- 
nificent bronze head of Minerva 
discovered in 1727, stayed buried 
and forgotten until the 1880's. 

But this is to make your voyage of 
discovery from the wrong end. First 
things should be first. It is better to 
go in by the entrance in Stall Street, 
where Minerva’s head was found, 
pass the solid-mahogany Victorian 
vestibule and descend by a flight of 
stairs to the Roman levels. Here you 
find a hypocaust, rather like a room 
in a Turkish bath, with mosaic pave- 
ments under which hot air is circu- 
lated. 

This little room—after fifteen 
hundred years it still seems as though 
the original builders were planning 
a renovation—so strikes the imag- 
ination that, as you stand where 
other more lugubrious exiles sweated 
it out, the whole thing may come 
alive for you. It is a good thing if it 
does because the place is a warren 
of baths: hot-air baths like the 
hypocaust; tepid-water baths, hot 
baths and cold baths all now unused 
but not necessarily unusable. 

Next to the hypocaust is a circular 
stone bath more than thirty feet 
across in which women and children 
once splashed. There is a dismount- 
ing block for chariots beside the 
bath which, more than anything 
else, will remind you that where you 
are standing was once the ground 
level. 

The King’s Bath is behind and 
above you now. Underneath it is the 
Roman reservoir and behind metal 
doors the spring itself bubbling 
up out of the rock from five thou- 
sand feet underground—half a mil- 
lion gallons a day at a never-varying 
temperature of 120°, with its twelve 
salts in solution that make it so 
health-giving and at the same time, 
for me at least, so unappetizing. 
Most of the water is now piped off 
to the Physical Treatment Center, 
in Stall Street, where genuine suf- 
ferers go on doctors’ orders, and to 
the two town swimming baths. There 
is no such thing as bathing for the fun 
of it unless you go to the swimming 
baths—the Royal Swimming Bath or 
the one in Beau Street. By the time the 
water reaches the Royal the temper- 
ature is down to 80°, at the Beau 
Street Bath it’s down to 70°. If the 
school holidays are on when you visit 
the Royal, you will have to queue up 
outside with the little darlings. In- 
side, with all of them going full 
blast, it sounds like a jet being 
tested to destruction. 


The only other place in Bath 
where the bathing is not serious and 
ritualistic is in a private-enterprise 





Turkish bath in George Street, con- 
veniently near the Hole in the Wall. 
This is a splendid period piece. In- 
side, the light is a little dim. The 
bath has a high ceiling supported by 
cast-iron columns. The décor is very 
strange and rather pleasing—a sort 
of Anglo-Oriental design of the 
1870’s that somehow makes me 
think of Rudyard Kipling. Unlike 
some other Turkish baths I know, it 
is clean and not over-creepy. Illu- 
mination is by gaslight. 

But we are still in the Roman 
part, and now you come out into an 
open court. Here is the Great Bath, 
the oldest in Britain and still usable. 
It is eighty feet long, forty feet wide 
and nearly six feet deep; its floor is 
still covered with the original lead, 
mined in the nearby Mendip Hills 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
Originally there were covered walks 
on the long sides and later it was 
roofed in with box tile and con- 
crete vaulting. But now it is open to 
the sky and the Abbey tower rises 
above it. 

With the baths behind you, stroll 
up Union Street, then move north to 
the graceful ascent of Milsom Street, 
still restrained and Victorian with a 
good, old-fashioned man’s tailor; 
Jollys, a nice store for nice ladies; 
and Gieves Naval Outfitters, suc- 
cessors, as they say on a plaque, to 
someone called Noke. (Bath is an 
immense colony of Admiralty staff 
which came here in 1939 and has 
never gone away. It brought with it 
Nelson’s chart desk, relics of Cap- 
tain Cook and a new measure of 
prosperity for the town. Rumors 
that they might go elsewhere fill the 
city fathers with alarm.) 

Next door to Gieves is an extraor- 
dinary Swiss café, Madame Meyer’s, 
which is genuinely eccentric. At 
Madame Meyer’s the walls are 
studded with cuckoo clocks and the 
sort with weights shaped like pine 
cones on chains, all whirring and 
whizzing madly. There are also 
photographs of  sad-looking 
eagles molting on Alpine pinnacles. 
From the ceiling great cowbells 
hang down from what at first sight 
looked to me like flypapers with 
dead flies on them, but which are 
really black-leather belts studded 
with nails. The staff are kindly, 
serving morning coffee, afternoon 
tea, dispensing little sugar animals 
to children and large bowls of water 
to the innumerable dogs without 
whose company the English find 
themselves unable to eat, drink and 
even, in certain circumstances, sleep. 

In the roads off Milsom Street are 
innumerable antique shops. Some 
are extremely good but none of the 
good ones is cheap; besides, the 
owners know that the appeal of a 


Chinese Chippendale mirror (genu- 
ine) in the atmosphere that Bath 
generates is almost irresistible. It is 
equally difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to acquire folios of Sir Thomas 
Browne or Piranesi’s Views of 
Rome, because in this city the idea 
of assembling a gentleman’s library 
no longer seems the madman’s 
dream it does in the typical English 
suburb. 

If you don’t want to saddle your- 
self with a man trap or an elephant 
folio, there are all sorts of other 
things you can buy. There are 
splendid pipe shops; one of the 
nicest is in the middle of Pulteney 
Bridge, which spans the Avon just 
above the weir and has shops on 
either side of it, almost like Flor- 
ence. And who could resist buying 
black Russian cigarettes and Trich- 
inopoly cheroots at Hammermeis- 
ter’s Havana Cigar Depot in Quiet 
Street, with its delightful but faintly 
funereal shop front. 

And now for the Crescent. Bath- 
onians skip the Royal, since for 
them there is only one crescent. Go 
there by way of the elder Wood's 
Circus. The Circus is a perfect cir- 
cle with three hundred and twenty- 
four pairs of coupled columns in 
three orders—Doric, lonic and 
Corinthian—one above the other. 
The parapet of the Corinthian 
story is decorated with sculptured 
acorns, in memory of Bladud’s 
acorn-eating pigs. 

And so to the Crescent, the work 
of the younger John Wood. The 
Crescent itself is a magnificent crea- 
tion. It curves away from you in a 
tremendous six-hundred-foot sweep 
with its large Ionic columns rising 
through two stories supporting the 
entablature. Before it is a wide pave- 
ment, the curve of the paved road, 
an iron railing, then a green, sloping 
field where sheep and cattle used to 
graze, and beyond it a wonderful 
view of the city. There is nothing 
like the Crescent in all the rest of 
England. It is simple and utterly 
right. 

It is for you to cajole your way 
into the only house in the Crescent, 
Number 22, that is still lived in as a 
single house; the rest are split into 
apartments. If you get in you will 
see some remarkable Louis Quinze 
furniture and some equally remark- 
able paintings by the modern Span- 
ish painter José Maria Sert; he pre- 
sented them in 1919 to the present 
owner, the Dowager Lady Celia No- 
ble, granddaughter of Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, the builder of 
Paddington Station, the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge and the Great 
Eastern steamship. You should 
also visit Prior Park, Ralph Allen’s 
magnificent vast Palladian villa at 
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the head of a deep combe on the 
other side of the valley, with its mas- 
sive colonnades and Palladian bridge 
spanning an artificial lake. 

As to the other splendors of Bath, 
you will see the Guildhall and the 
Banqueting Hall with its remarkable 
pre-Waterford chandeliers or lusters 
made at Whitefriars in London, 
with their wonderful colors pro- 
duced by prismatic cutting of the 
glass; and you will take pleasure in 
the delightful Theatre Royal, de- 
signed by George Dance the younger, 
the architect of Newgate Prison. The 
prison was one of the most macabre 
designs ever executed. At Bath he 
must have been in a more cheerful 
frame of mind. You will inspect at 
leisure the eccentrics of Bath, elderly 
gentlemeni, like the one I saw wearing 
the cherry-colored trousers of his old 
cavalry regiment, a Panama hat anda 
monocle; and the invalids who seem 


in danger of blowingaway to nothing-, 


ness in the slightest breeze, so fragile 
are they, but who live forever. 

But there is one place you may 
not think of visiting, Beckford’s 
Tower, built in a lonely situation on 
the top of Lansdown hill for William 
Beckford. Beckford was master of an 
immense fortune which derived from 
his West Indian estates. He was also 
extremely eccentric and a recluse. At 
his extraordinary mansion, Font- 
hill in Wiltshire, he carried out the 
most extravagant and ruinous build- 
ing operations. His one book, the 
History of the Caliph Vathek, a 
splendidly gloomy invention, he 
claimed to have written in three 
days. In Bath he lived in Lansdown 
Terrace, called his house “‘Bagdad” 
and rode out on a gray Arab horse 
attended by four grooms armed with 
long whips, half a dozen dogs and 
a twisted dwarf called Perro. 

I visited Beckford’s Tower as the 
sun was going down and begged the 


key from the gravedigger, for the 
ground surrounding it is now a cem- 
etery. He warned me not to lean on 
the iron banisters, which he said 
were “terrible unsafe.’’ He also told 
me to lock myself in before I started 
to climb. I thought it better not to 
ask him the reason. 

The tower is a hundred and thirty 
feet high, and the top is crowned 
with an iron temple. The approach 
is by a winding staircase. With night 
coming on, alone in the tower, it 
was genuinely eerie. From the tiny 
windows at the top I could see as 
far as the Bristol Channel. I was 
glad to get down. It was a long busi- 
ness getting out of the building be- 
cause the lock of the front door 
jammed and the gravedigger was 
working in a distant part of the 
churchyard. 

“I’m very happy here,” the grave- 
digger told me when I was eventu- 
ally rescued. He seemed strangely 


young for such a post. “You see, 
I’ve found peace. But strange things 
happen sometimes. You see, Beck- 
ford’s dwarf is buried over there in 
the far corner of the churchyard. 
One year when there was a fall of 
snow I found the hoof marks of a 
horse on the carriage sweep in front 
of the tower. I followed them down 
that ride.’ He pointed in the direc- 
tion of the dwarf’s grave. “But quite 
suddenly they stopped and there 
were no more hoof prints. And last 
winter an old woman came whose 
husband was buried in the church- 
yard. She had a blanket with her. 
Said her husband was cold. Wanted 
me to dig him up and wrap him 
warm. I couldn’t do that, of course, 
but she kept on coming, so in the 
end I took the blanket and scrab- 
bled the earth about the grave a bit 
to look as though I'd dug it. She 
went away happy and I’ve never 


seen her again.” THE END 





HER HIGHNESS 
THE CARLTON 
Continued from Page 74 


London, Paris and Moscow. Medi- 
terranean summers, aseveryone knew, 
were far too hot for comfort; Medi- 
terranean hotels closed and shifted 
their staffs somewhere else. In the 
case of the Carlton the shift was gen- 
erally made to the old Hotel Royal 
of Dinard, in Brittany. But summer 
rains in 1930 were so heavy all over 
northern France that the manage- 
ment took a chance, closed the 
Royal, and reopened the Carlton on 
the fifth of August. That date marks 
the beginning of Europe’s summers 
in the sun. Today the Mediterranean 
shore is the world’s most popular 
summer-vacation area, Cannes its 
most fashionable resort. The hand- 
some old dowager who began it all 
accepts as her due her position as 
ruling lady of La Croisette. 

World War II hurt the Carlton 
very little, although it became the 
scene of considerable cloak-and- 
dagger activity during the Occupa- 
tion. Closed by German order in 
1943, it stayed closed—officially— 
for the duration. When France 
capitulated to the Nazis, Méro, who 
had volunteered for military service, 
came back to Cannes to take up his 
charge and, in so doing, win a 
Médaille de la Résistance. The Céte 
dAzur had not yet been looted by 
its occupiers. In preparation for the 
day when it would be, /e Patron and 
a few members of the team still on 
hand spent their nights behind black- 
out curtains, risking a firing squad 
to pack silverware and china and 
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linen to be smuggled out to safety, 
dismantling chandeliers, hiding dra- 
peries and paintings and rugs. Their 
masterpiece was a false wall in the 
cellar, behind which a fortune in 
vintage wines and liquor was hidden 
from the German and Italian armies. 

When August, 1944, rolled around 
and elements of the American Sixth 
Army Group reached Cannes in 
pursuit of retreating Germans, an 
old Carlton guest found the hotel 
much the same as ever, except for a 
gun emplacement on the dining ter- 
race and mine fields blocking off the 
beach. Prince Aly Khan, serving as 
British liaison officer with American 
troops, was Méro’s first postwar 
guest. His Highness was properly 
booked into the royal suite, muddy 
boots and all. 

One tradition that has not sur- 
vived the years is the quality of the 
Carlton's draperies. In Grand Duke 
Michael’s day and for years after- 
ward the windows of the rooms were 
hung with yellow satin. Lady guests 
found the material so attractive that 
they cut it down to make into eve- 
ning dresses, and Carlton yellow be- 
came a fad. It was necessary either 
to give up the draperies or change 
the hotel’s iron-clad rule that the 
Guest is Always Right. The Rule 
won. Today, there is nothing much 
worth stealing in any Carlton suite 
except the brass bedsteads, which are 
clumsy to manage, and the hotel bath- 
robes, wonderful white woolly terry- 
clothtrophies withCARLTON blazoned 
on them in red like a challenge. One 
of these fits nicely into even a mod- 
est suitcase, and nobody will ques- 
tion your right to smuggle it away. 
Of course by the time you reach the 


front desk Sonier’s intelligence net- 
work will have reported in and the 
robe will have been tactfully noted 
on your bill at 6000 francs, to which 
the standard charge for service adds 
fifteen per cent. But nobody will 
question you. 

As in most European hotels, the 
Carlton’s service charge is added to 
the guests’ bills “‘in lieu of tips.”’ The 
addition differs in several respects 
from that made by other hotels in 
the /uxe category. It is fifteen per 
cent, not the twenty to twenty-five 
per cent and up that is standard in 
some popular resort areas. It is 
earned, not merely charged. The 
people who earn it get it. The man- 
agement’s profit-sharing plan bene- 
fits primarily those of its personnel 
who, like the trappers of the $40,000 
diamond (who split a thousand- 
dollar reward on that occasion), do 
not contribute directly to the de- 
mands of the guest list and cannot 
reasonably expect to share in the 
regular service money. Those who 
work for it control its receipt and 
distribution through a committee. 

This tronc system, so-called, ex- 
tends to any further gifts a gener- 
ous guest may be inclined to make 
for superior service, so that the 
agonizing question of whom to tip, 
when, and how much, ceases to be 
a problem. When a long-term guest 
presses five thousand francs into 
the hand of Achille, Josef’s worthy 
successor as maitre dhétel (twenty- 
two years on Méro’s team, a de- 
cade of distinguished service else- 
where) the evening before his de- 
parture, or hands a bill to the room 
maid as an extra thank-you gesture 
to the floor staff, the money ends up 
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in the tronc, to be parceled around 
as the team agrees it ought to be 
parceled. Everybody is happy about 
it from /e Patron down to the scul- 
lery boy, and the guest leaves with a 
rare, warm feeling of satisfaction. 

The last time / left the Carlton it 
was with a gnawing feeling of frus- 
tration. I had asked for a farewell 
look into Julien’s Arias et Lamentos, 
to see what new notes had been 
added to the musique de chambres 
since my earlier reading. The Carl- 
ton clientele being as individualistic 
as it is, something entertaining is al- 
ways going on behind the scenes. 
But Sonier, in whose desk the note- 
book is kept locked whenever it is 
out of Julien’s hands, reported it lost. 

“It seems to have disappeared,” 
he said. Casually. 

Now one thing that would never 
in any circumstances be taken casu- 
ally around the Carlton is the dis- 
appearance of Julien’s notebook. A 
misplaced bomb, ticking, would be 
less dangerous to the clientele. I 
knew that it was still locked away, 
that I had got myself into it, some- 
how, and that I would never be per- 
mitted to see it again. In a way, the 
thought was flattering, even though 
I would never know how | had won 
distinction. But I had graduated 
from the guest list into the confiden- 
tial file, become a part of the Carlton 
tradition. I was one with the Grand 
Duke Michael’s cornerstone, /a belle 
Otero’s superb bosom, the high- 
buttoned shoes of an enraged hus- 
band; one with Gina, Sophia, 
Jayne, Diana, Martine and Brigitte. 
Only a queen among hotels could 
make a guest feel that much at home. 

THE END 
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author of Charm”, 

The Woman You Contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art etc. 
ig Th - She has sifted out the solient points to save you time. if you DID go 
ciety woman, knows fo college, or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 
See "w deg forty lessons (taken four o week). Now you con follow or join in any cultured 

raphy | FOUND’ conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students are 
L. 2A (L set ott) amazed! For full details write to 


LIVE ‘MAINE SENT ON APPROVAL! 
LO B S T E R Ss Choose sine 7000 Color Slides 
$10% ee yeeiiiie teeth. 


Live 

arrival 
guaranteed 
within 2000 miles. 









Pe 





Succulence in food like you've never ex- 35 mm (2x2) 


perienced, Full one to 14 Ibs. finest Maine SEND FOR THE | N 
lobsters. Treasure Trap 31, 6 live lobsters BIG EW 
in a special introductory offer $10.95 


Double order, Treasure trap #4, 12 lob. | 7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


SID DIODIIIDSD AIDS ADA IAS SSI SIS 


s s 5 ; 

‘ sb we ~ oe You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . 
Please include express charges 28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
on all shipments you are sending your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
as gifts. Approximate express slides of 83 countries .. . all as good as your own 
charges: 500 milcs—$5., 1000 most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
miles—$6., 1800 miles—$7. return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
Overages refunded. slide . matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 

Clambeke season is here! Aloas with lob- cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
sters, order '; pk. Crawford sand-free clams, cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . : exotic 
$2.50. 1 pk. clams, $5.00. No C.O.D.'s entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 

copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
Comes iced, ready to cook in our easy-do of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
self-cooking container, plus real Maine sea Slides are... 


water for cooking . . . gives that authentic 
flavor. Complete directions for cooking 
\ and eating, plus 6 colorful bibs 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 





included. 


In your order 
specify day 
you would 
_ your 


reasure Trap 
to arrive 
“Treasure Trap" catalog with Gift 
Certificate information sent FREE, 
wes ae LOBSTER CO. Zone 6 
~ KITTERY, oldest town in MAINE 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 











Identifies 5 eB ego} 
40 slides, “30° } 
at once. iy 

12” x 14” oS" 
illuminated top permits rapid 
selection of slides for fast ar- 
rangement in projector maga- 
zine. It’s easy .. . 
It’s fast 


Vi 4a ae MEDI ¥ 
It’s fun! 
S} 


* 100 Little Dolls SLIDE-SORTER 


| oof > 
£\) autor *4 0.8. CNS GO. gusuna 
ee a, “¥ ! ‘ ae. i W612 Leta Ave, Cleveland 2, Obie Moncy Iefunded 








‘ Send Check or Money Order + No C.O.D.’s 











RUB-A-DUB 


ast 
FOREIGN 

“ yny ‘ THE TALK OF THE TOWN! A neces 
otal And 4, sity for EACH MEMBER OF THI 





nade 
+ of STYRENE iad ze FAMILY Helps to massage exercise 
' 4 synthe and clean your body in an easy and pleas 
} £ rh ae ae Made-of fine TERRY CLOTH in 
t ! - r olor with 4 speciall designed 
r potty ing pocket that he slds a SOAP 


Spe olors. Send $1.00 check or 


order to 
TERRY RUB-A-DUB 
404 West 42 St. LO 3-4689 WN. Y.C. 36, N.Y. 





, se “00 Doll §. 
Dep K.158,11 €, 47 St 


tee sae | 








visa ANNOUNCING . . . Holiday's 
NEW REPRINT DIRECTORY 
FABULOUS, NEW of School & Camp Announce- 


5-Ft. Long Balloons ments for 1959, available 


July 15. 
Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 


GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS — Pets of All Kinds For your free copy of this 
pay $ prreny informative DIRECTORY of 
LIVE LATEX 200 FOR 1 i= Schools, Colleges, Camps 

Delight Kiddies ~ Grown-Ups, Teo! and Home Study Programs, 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually write to: 


sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling for 200 in 


a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at this low price, so Holiday School & Camp Directory 

order several sets NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DE- 

LIVERY. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE Complete P. 0. Box 868, Independence Square 

Instructions : ° : 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 














Dent. B-98-F. P, 0. Box 251, Bethpage L. |., N. Y. 
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Midsurnmer tends to be a drowsy time when you’d much prefer a 


cool drink, a sun bath or a refreshing dip to a shopping foray in town. 


But there are things you need to pick up—a bread-and-butter gift for 


your weekend hostess, something to retrieve your wardrobe from its 



























Holiday Luxury item 

with the subtle beauty of genuine 
jade. This necklace of 

. graduated jade beads will lend 
glamour to the simplest 
costume. It’s 16” long, has 

a 14-kt.-gold clasp. 

$40, postpaid, incl. tax. 
International Gem Corp., 

15 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 38. 





Cool, Man 
And that’s what you'll be 


when you've a plentiful supply of 


ice at hand. This smart 

rattan ice basket with choice 

of black or white 

polystyrene liner will keep a full 
gallon of ice cubes all day. 

It’s 10” deep, 8” in 

diameter. $6.95, postpaid. 
Hathore House, 

542 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 


Sott Treads 

for travel. Imported 

Belgian needle-point slippers 
with wafer-shaped 

leather heels fold up neatly 
into a corner 

of your suitcase. Beige or 
black, with plastic 

carrying case. 

Sizes 414-9. $4.99, postpaid. 
Here’s How Co., 

95 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


Spin the Wheel 
for your fortune. This top- 





grain cowhide 

contour belt sports a 

brass dial which turns to 
Love, Health, Success or Fun. 
In dark brown only. 

Sizes 24-30. $10.95, postpaid. 
Dunham’s of Maine, 


Waterville, Maine. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
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SHOPPER 


midseason doldrums or spike your entertaining. Well, just stay relaxed 


in your reclining chair with a sharpened pencil and the Holiday Shopper, 


and the choicest items from stores across the country will come directly 


to your breeze-fanned terrace—without disturbing your holiday leisure. 





Norwegian import 

A 2-quart, enameled-steel 
casserole set in a teakwood trivet 
sleeve for elegant service. 
Casserole, in all white, 

or in yellow, turquoise or burnt 
orange on white. $11.25. 

Trivet sleeve, $4. Postpaid. 

The Upper Story, 40 Church St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 















Sports Pouch 
from Italy for the active 
sportsman or woman. 

Calf pouch, 7”x51%”, clips onto 
belt. Fittings are 

gold-plated, with choice of 

golf or horse motif. 

In black, brown or white. $12.50, 
postpaid, incl. tax. 

House of European Specialties, 
22 E. 56th St., 
NY.C..22. 


About Face 

Any little girl would be 

tickled by this giddy beach set. 
The white rubber 

bathing cap sports a 

popeyed face appliquéd on back. 
Matching duck beach bag, 

13” in diameter, 

has quilted waterproof lining. 
$3 each, postpaid. 

Merrill Ann, 3601 Kingsbridge 
Ave., N.Y.C. 63. 





German import 

Your weekend hostess will 

be delighted by this 

unusual fish-shaped squeezer for 
extracting juice from lemon 

or lime wedges. Made 

of heavy silver plate, 5” long. 
$6.50, postpaid. 

Chalmar, Split Rock Rd., 
Syosset, N.Y. 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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This Fall & Wirter er yon will live in and love this 
Corduroy dress t' tailor-made for a busy day. 
fast, it has easy-to-get-into 
snap front, an f belt. Choice of Desert Tan, 
Fiennes Srey, 6 Pink fy he, Turquoise, Red or Avo- 

cade Green. Sizes 10-44, 125; -24);. 

Sizes up to 20... wane ee 
Sizes over 20 «$14.95 

BY POPULAR DEMAND: 

MIX-n-MATCH CORDUROY SEPARATES 
in the same fine Crompton Corduroy. in sizes 10 thru 20 
Matching Eisenhower Type Jacket... $7.95 
Flattering 4 Gored Skirt $6.95 
Tailored Easy-to-Wear Slim Pants $7.95 


Add 35¢ post. each 
Satis{. Guar. $3.00 Dep. for COD 


WESTERN CLASSICS, $22.835,2em, 0° 














Olt PORTRAIT KIT 


Now you preserve the image of yourself or loved ones 
in > pa oll a No experience necessary! 
Send only $9.95 and a photographic portrait, sharp, 
clear snapshot, or color slide (any size, black and 
white or color), to receive a “portrait-kit"’ which 
includes: a 16” x 20” canvas diagrammed to paint the 
portrait by numbered blanks; all oil paints; two fine 
brushes; full instructions and your unharmed photo. 
Please do not send picture frame. 


Our new paint-by-numbers process (pat. pend.) re- 
sults in a professional style portrait WI T HOUT = 
usual patchwork appearance. A wonderful hob 
Prompt delivery 


Send only $9.95 to 











PORTRAIT CRAFT Witnineton 23-¢ 


Witmington 23, Calit. 











Hilo Dog Spray 
KILLS and REPELS 
Fleas, Lice, Ticks, Gnats, 


New, easy way to rid your dog of tor- 
menting pests. Also stops itching and 
scratching, relieves summer eczema, 
and helps prevent tape worm. 12 oz. 
aerosol can, $1.69 postpaid. 

Dept. F-8 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Conn. 








MONEY... 


FOR YOURSELF, YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


SELLING 


GRIFFIN ORIGINALS 
The Ultimate 


Qu Fine Prerscwal (Ywvstmas Greetings 


America’s finest line of quality 
persona! greetings. Each of the 
60 beautiful designs is a trib- 
ute te the fine art of design and 
printing—superior quality print- 
ing papers, rich water coler 
inks, special foil underlays, un- 
usual die-cuts and a host of 
other expensive treatments. 

Griffin Originals are the most 
distinguished Christmas personal 
cards in America today. 


EARN EASILY 
0 to 
$1000 


You of your organization can 
make this and more selling 
Griffin Originals — liberal com- 
missions — it's fun, it's easy. 
Send for your sample album te- 
day. A free bock on fund raising 
for organizations is available 
on request. 


SEND FOR. SAMPLES TODAY 


GRIFFIN ORIGINALS 
454 Bayfield Drive, Fairport, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me: 

_) DELUXE SAMPLE KIT 

FREE FUND RAISING PLAN BOOK 

If | decide not to accept your offer, | will return 
the kit ot your expense. 
Name 
Address 


a pea Zone Stote 








Sets of 10 Color Slides 


as NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 


WaT TODAY! 
30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave Wesh. 11, D.C 
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OVERHEARD IN THE LOCKER-ROOM 


“EVERY CHAMPION 
1 KNOW HAS HIS 
CLUBS TAILORED 
TO FIT HIM” 


Regardless of the \ 
name stamped on his clubs, ® y_~. 
every tournament-playing, subsi- he 
dized professional knows this to be : 
a fact: His clubs are NOT the same 
stock clubs sold to the average golfer — . 
for most professionals get very special, made 
to order service from the big clubmakers. 


And yet, it is supremely important to YOU 
and every golfer, that your clubs are made 
to fit YOU —your personal specifications 
and playing style. Unless your clubs are so 
made, your swing is bound to suffer. This 
made to order service is not available to 
average golfers anywhere, except from 
Kenneth Smith. 

For over thirty-five years, Kenneth Smith 
has been “eye. clubs for discrimi- 
nating golfers ON A CUSTOM BASIS. Every 
Kenneth Smith club is made to fit the cus- 
tomer's physical characteristics and playing 
style AFTER THE ORDER IS RECEIVED. They 
fit one golfer and only one — and because 
they fit, he can play relaxed, swing more 
easily, control his shots better, get con- 





sistently lower scores. No other clubs are 
so carefully and expertly made. 
So do as the champions do — get 
our clubs custom made. Write 
ODAY for new catalog and Correct 
Fitting Chart. 


Kenneth Omi 


COLF 
CLUBS 


Hand made to fit liru 





BOX 41-H KANSAS CITY 41, 
World's . Largest Cus ‘tom (bub “Moben 
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know your bourbon? 


The answer is on the Ancient Age label. It clearly reads, “Dis- 
tilled and Bottled by Ancient Age Distilling Company.” The 
word “distilled” tells you that we, and we alone, make every 
drop of Ancient Age... that we use nothing but original and 
genuine Incient lve Bourbon. 

What's more, Ancient Age is made in one place only... 
at the distillery in Frankfort, Kentucky, 


great bourbon country. 


in the heart of the 


That's why, no matter when or where you buy this superb 


bourbon... the fact that it’s all distilled at the one distillery 


assures you of uniformity. The distinctive taste and bouquet 
are always the same...drink after drink, bottle after bottle. 

For years we have said, “If you can find a better bourbon 
... buy it” and millions of people have responded to this 
challenge. They have made Ancient Age the largest selling 
six year old Kentucky Straight Bourbon in America. 

Try Ancient Age. After one taste you will know why we 
say “If you can find a better bourbon... buy it!” 


4¢ bourhon 


IF YOU CAN FIND A BETTER BOURBON... BUY IT! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 6 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF + ©ANCIENT AGE DISTILLING CO., FRANKFORT, KY 











ALASKA 


Continued from Page 44 


Base and the aeronautical engineer- 
ing building at the University in 
which the Alaskan Museum is lo- 
cated are named for Ben. Joe Cros- 
son brought back the bodies of Will 
Rogers and Wiley Post from their 
crash at Point Barrow; his memorial 
stands in Fairbanks. Noel Wien’s 
Airline—with Noel occasionally at 
the C-46 controls—makes it pos- 
sible for your Aunt Emma to get to 
Nome and Kotzebue and Point 
Barrow on the Arctic almost as easily 
as she gets downtown to shop. 


Arctic Alaska is the comparatively 
small strip along the Bering Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean that gave the forty- 
ninth state its “outside” trade-mark 
of the igloo. The word means house 
but the Eskimo’s permanent home is 
not of ice. It is a fairly large skin- 
and-driftwood shelter tunneled into 
from beneath. Or it can be a cottage, 
or a Nissen hut, or an apartment in 


Fairbanks, depending on his job. He 
builds small igloos of ice blocks only 
when hunting far from home. He is a 
pleasant, round-faced person with 
the ready, incandescent smile of the 
Himalayan Gurkha—and a capacity 
for technical education that, in the 
opinion of Air Force officers, could 
eventually qualify him to handle any 
specialized job on the installations 
of the D.E.W. Line. He has inherited 
a flair for tools and engines from his 
Oriental ancestors who, thousands 
of years ago, probably helped invent 
the wheel. 

He has been reviled in the past for 
his “‘barbarity” in leaving his old 
folks in provisional ice igloos when 
hunting was bad. But to him it was 
not barbarism. It was for the good 
of the greater number; the handi- 
capped being left so the others could 
go on and survive. He has been 
reviled, too, for polygamy; but this 
again was self-preservation. In mid- 
June and July he goes after whale. 
Last year some Point Barrow hunt- 
ers were caught on rotten shore ice 
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The World’s 


by HARRY NICKLES 


@ Ever since that mix-up on the Tower of 


Y Qa vu tz 


Double Talk 





LINGO 
1. Pidgin 
2. Creole 
. Jive 
- Gullah 


. Beche-de-mer 


. Sabir 


3 
4 
5 
6. Billingsgate 
7 
8. Papiamento 
9 


. Adese 








Babel, man has been making up even 
more varieties of language. Sometimes 
it’s merely a slang idiom, but lively 
enough to rate a name of its own. Or it 
can be as complex as a lingua franca— 
the hybrid linguistic mishmash used by 
peoples who deal together but are too 


lazy to learn each other’s language. Below are fourteen such lingoes 
and, scrambled in the column beside them, hints of who speaks them 
and where. Match ten correctly and you win an honorary degree 
in double talk. Score eight and your babblemanship is still good. Less 
than that—oh well, what’s wrong with English? Answers on page 116. 


SPOKEN BY 


a. 


Negroes of the South Carolina coast 


b. Europeans and North Africans 


d. 


People of Hebrew-Spanish heritage 
Chinese and foreigners in China 
Communications men of Madison Avenue 


Jews in Central Europe and elsewhere 


. Gypsies of Europe and elsewhere 


Bopsters, U.S.A. 
London fishwives 


Negroes of Curacao 


. Europeans and natives of the Western 


Indians, Negroes and whites in the 
Amazon Valley 


People of French descent in Louisiana 


i. 

10. Tupi k 
Pacific 

11. Viddish 

l. 
12. Chinook, 
13. Romany m, 
14. Ladino n 


. Indians and whites in the Pacific Northwest 











with an offshore wind; they were 
saved, but in years gone all the men 
of a village have been lost. So polyg- 
amy was a matter of survival too. 

Of all the original people of 
Alaska, the Eskimos cling most 
tenaciously to their tribal customs 
and their language—probably be- 
cause their race memory is deeper. 
They have held precariously to life 
along the Arctic and Bering Sea lit- 
torals for centuries, sustaining them- 
selves on game, fish, berries and 
roots, and the transition to modern 
dietary habits at first caused a high 
incidence of previously unknown 
diseases—especially tuberculosis. 
But medical science came with the 
change of diet and soon brought 
things into balance. 

There is an unfathomable plas- 
ticity to the Eskimo mind that is 
probably the fundamental ingredi- 
ent of his survival. He adapts. A 
product of primitive tribal govern- 
ment since the beginning of known 
history, he was amenable to the 
overlay of democratic concepts. 
Early in territorial history he began 
to sit in the Legislature, so that his 
place already is firmly established as 
Alaska becomes the forty-ninth 
state. He is the Alaska National 
Guard—organized in Scout Bat- 
talions with modern light weapons— 
and he knows how to handle mod- 
ern heavy equipment. Eskimo teen- 
age girls look more at home in 
sweaters, nylons and high heels than 
Indian girls do. 

At Point Barrow, a two-day or 
a three-day packaged air tour from 
Fairbanks in July will give you a 
chance to witness the Nulikatuk, 
that celebration of a successful whale 
hunt which is supposed to appease 
the whale spirits so that there may be 
a successful hunt next year. It’s a 
time of laughter and roughhousing. 
Take a sweater. 

The Eskimo from time immemo- 
rial has made tools and weapons of 
walrus-tusk ivory and the whale- 
bone of long-gone corset days—his 
only durable materials. Then the 
traders got after him to turn out 
tourist catchalls, and today the 
shops are full of all sorts of ivory 


gewgaws that the Eskimo himself 


never uses. 


Nome, which is only about 130 
miles from the nearest point in the 
U.S.S.R., and is not connected by 
road or railroad to the rest of Alaska, 
boasts the oldest newspaper in 
Alaska—the Nome Nugget. The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit was 
showing at the Nomerama, from 
whose door you can pitch a stone 
into the Bering Sea. Wyatt Earp, Hit 
Parade, Highway Patrol and This is 
Your Life were on KNOM-TV— 
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. Crosse & Blackwell. 


. the Crosse & Blackwell way. However you spell it, or whichever 


way you care to serve it (hot or cold), Crosse & Blackwell Vichyssoise puts “ess-tacy” ** 


Spelled with a double “s.” There is only one correct way to spell Vichyssoise and only one 
into summer meals. Be sure you get the genuine Vichyssoise in a can. . 


correct way to make it. . 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL * 


VICHYSSOISE 





CROSSE & 
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canned, At the Polaris Dining Room 
you can try a charcoal-broiled reindeer 
steak. To get a cab, call Main 170— 
a soda, go to the Glue Pot fountain—a 
Martini, the Bering Sea Club. 


Come back from the Arctic to Fair- 
banks and look in on the University 
of Alaska. Judge James Wickersham, 
after years of selling the project to 





Congress, laid the cornerstone in 1915. 
It was originally an Agricultural School 
and a School of Mines, but has ex- 
panded its courses into Arts and Letters, 
Biological Science, Business Adminis- 
tration, Chemical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering, Education and Geophys- 
ics—with graduate work in most of 
them. The summer-school students 
may make an air trip over the North 


Pole which is almost as painless as going 
out to Montauk, Long Island, from 
Columbia University in New York. 

In interior Alaska, around Fairbanks 
and Anchorage—eight hours south of 
Fairbanks by train—you pick up the 
huge installations of the Armed Services. 
Eielson and Ladd Air Force Bases near 
Fairbanks, Fort Richardsonand Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Bases near Anchorage. 





Anscochrome Film 


FOR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES—EVEN WHEN THE LIGHT’S NOT RIGHT! 





Glaring sunlight? Grey day? If you're ever in doubt about the right light 
for picture-taking, you need extra-sensitive Anscochrome® film. Anscochrome’s 


extra-wide range of sensitivity can result in superb color pictures... even 
when light conditions are not ideal. And Anscochrome*offers you this big plus 


at no extra cost. Don’t miss these once-in-a-lifetime 
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pictures — shoot Anscochrome this weekend! 


Regular Anscochrome — Exposure Index 32— 
the standard color film for all popular cameras. 
Super Anscochrome — Exposure Index 100 — 
the super-speed color film for adjustable 


cameras. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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These are huge, self-contained mili- 
tary cities, the nuclei of the outer line 
of defense for the entire continent. 
Here the line is held along the en- 
tire westerly and northerly front of 
the Cold War. Daylight or dark, 
winter and summer, defensive air 
patrolsare maintained. Our pilots see 
the red-starred planes patrolling their 
side. A thin line of dynamic alertness 
lies between the two—vast sinews 
of retaliation tense and readied. 
Anchorage is much larger than 
Fairbanks—say a hundred thousand 
people and miss it by twenty thou- 
sand or so—but it started as a camp 
for the construction of the Alaska 
Railroad, so the aristocratic gold- 
grubbing tradition does not cling to 
it. The frontier feeling does, how- 
ever. There are forty-four bars on 
Fourth Street, the main drag. 
Anchorage has log cabins that are 
still lived in and two of them stand 
in the shadow of the fourteen-story 
Mount McKinley Building. If you 
want Jack London texture surge into 
the Cheechako Bar on Fourth Street, 
just a short step from the svelte 
Chart Room of the Westward Hotel. 
There are smart dress shops and 
it costs $2.50 to have slacks and a 
sport coat cleaned and pressed. It is 
a growing town of new apartment 
houses and housing developments. 
Drive through Turnagain-by-the- 
Sea and you might well be in a new 
California subdivision, except that 
the ranch houses are smaller for the 
$30,000 or $50,000 they bring. 
Smaller, therefore easier to heat 
against the deep-freeze of winter. 
You can drive from anywhere in 
the United States to Anchorage, by 
way of Fairbanks. The road roughly 
parallels the railroad, through the 
beautiful Mount McKinley country. 


_ The Department of the Interior runs 


the railroad. Coffee in the dining 
car is twenty-five cents a cup, and 
no free refill. All over Alaska the 
price is fifteen cents a cup, with cop- 
ious refills. A moral lesson here, 
and a solid pocketbook reason for 
Statehood. 

In Anchorage you are two hours 
byair from Kodiak Island, the United 
States Navy and those Big Bear. 
They weigh considerably over half a 
ton and the pelt cures to more than 
eleven by ten feet. A hundred and 





THE WORLD'S 
DOUBLE TALK 


Answers to Quiz on Page 115 


l.d 2m 3.h 4.a 

5. k 6. i 7.b 8. j 

9.e 10. | 11. f 12.n 
13.g 14.¢ 
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don’t burn... tan safely 


TARTAN 


BETTER... by McKESSON 
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Clean your lake with R-H Granular 


Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquatic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
and water supply. One treatment lasts 
all season. See your dea!er or write 


REASOR -HILL Corporation 
Box 36HY, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


,, Feet Burn? 
a 








SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED ? 


PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl's 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts. It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. It absurbs perspiration 
promptly, keeps feet dry, thus helps prevent 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ 
Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Economy Size 
75¢. Use it every day. 


Dr. Scholl's SPRAY 


Foot Powder $1.25 “4 


D! Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 
















twenty-seven pounds of rug, with- 
out the head. Call Alf Madsen—and 
if he’s not home he’s at Karluk Lake 
after bear. Alf is in his thirty-eighth 
year of guiding with no client hurt 
beyond a mosquito bite—and four- 
teen-year-old boys have killed their 
bears under his competent hand. 

Donnelley and Acheson inthe town 
of Kodiak is the oldest storein Alaska. 
Only the Spanish missions outdate it 
in point of outlander establishment 
along the American Pacific littoral. 
It has been at its present location 
since 1796. You can buy anything 
there from a Cadillac to a package of 
chewing gum. 

Up the street is the B and B Bar, 
the seventeenth-oldest licensed bar 
in Alaska, which is like holding a 
low-numbered Fédération Aeronau- 
tique Internationale flying license, 
for there are as many bars in Alaska 
as there are lakes on the Kenai 
Peninsula—or mosquitoes in sum- 
mer. 

Off Kodiak Island the halibut 
weigh hundreds of pounds, delec- 
table king crab measure six feet 
across, salmon are thick in season 
and the Dolly Varden trout follows 
them upstream to feed on their eggs. 
The green of Kodiak is as brightly 
iridescent as in Ireland and Scot- 
land. It shines wet green even at 
night. 

The Navy’s Alaskan Sea Fron- 
tier—the utterly last frontier in 
America—stretches down the Aleu- 
tians to hang under Asia. This is the 
last block on Alaska’s Main Street. 
Here are the tiny fishing towns of the 
beckoning names—Dutch Harbor 
and Scotch Cap, Ouzinkie, Halibut 
Bay, Kanatak, False Pass, Squaw 
Harbor and Unga—down to Adak, 
which again is Navy and the 
only installation west of Kodiak 
that approaches the dimension of 
civilization, with good docking, 
good housing, good food, four- 
engined strips and the finest harbor 
in the Aleutians. There is no bear or 
moose or reindeer at Adak, but the 
Marines have put a caribou herd out 
to breed. Lonely and isolated under 
a not unusual seventy-knot wind, 
and the williwaw that blows 125 
knots on occasion, Adak is the 
farthest western reach of the tan- 
gible sovereign dignity of the United 
States, but children are born here, 
men work here and this is the United 
States—under the new 49th star. 

A Big Land, my masters, which 
is what Alaska has been called in 
the language of its older people 
since long before Christ. The Main 
Land as opposed to the islands that 
fringe its coast, hence the Big Land 
as opposed to the smaller land of 
the islands—for that is what the 


word Alaska means. THE END 
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Same day arrival in golden 


BIA 


SOUTH AMERICA’S 
most exciting country 














*Fine hotels, smart modern shops, fabled cities 
of the Conquistadores; the snow-crowned 
Andes against brilliant blue skies, palm trees 
rustling over Caribbean beaches .. . your land 
of thrilling contrasts only a day's flight from 
U. S. cities. 


Color Folder from TRAVEL AGENTS or 
CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
20 East 46th Street, New York 17, MU 2-0435 
or write Colombian National Tourist Board 
Empresa Colombiana de Turismo S. A. 
Apartado Aereo No. 10-287, Bogota, Colombia 


$ 310 A DAY for a fine hotel 


with all meals! Your dollar 
» buys far more in Colombia 
















Looking for a 


RESORT or HOTEL? 


HOLIDAY’s Places-to-Stay Direc- 
tory pages 118 & 119 can steer you to 
the best hotels, ranches and resorts. 


IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 


IMPORTED FRENCH VERMOUTH ~ 
A.M. PENROSE & CO., Inc. PHIL. PA—94 4% Proof 

















Vacation at 


Wesr 


P A TL IW 
BE AC FA 


for the happiest-time . -. 
cs, a ‘ < Bia 
Se oes. aA 


Summer holidays are delightful here in the center of 
Tropical Florida’s First Resort. Cool trade winds fan 
the palm-lined beaches. Air-conditioned, deluxe lodg 
ings are yours at less than half the winter-time cost. 
And you get happy action aplenty. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 














; Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-30 
FREE! ! 600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 
| Gentlemen: Send FREE Booklet, lodgings information and 
1. Full-color booklet — lodgings dato. | Pleasure Map guide to fun. 
2. Illustrated pleasure map fun guide. | 
| Name 
SIMPLY MAIL THE ) | OO ———— 
COUPON TODAY! as City OO EE 
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NEXT MONTH 


Out of a baker's dozen years as a transplanted 
Connecticut Yankee, Jerome Weidman comes up 
with some startling disclosures about the CON- 
NECTICUT YANKEE TODAY. 

Next, in VOICES FROM THE SKY, science 
expert Arthur C. Clarke predicts a terrifying fu- 
ture where practically every facet of our lives will 
be shaped from outer space; and Herbert Kubly 
explores the enigma of ITALY’S ADRIATIC 
COAST, with its beguiling fusion of saints and 
sinners, juke boxes, pastoral beauty and 15th 
Century romance. 

The young Irish-Canadian novelist Brian Moore, 
in his first contribution to Holiday, discloses a raf- 
fish side to his adopted MONTREAL; Joe Mc- 
Carthy evokes the controlled hysteria of MISS 
AMERICA WEEK in Atlantic City; and James 
Warner Bellah re-creates the THIRTY-NINE 
DAYS TO GLORY which preceded Custer’s dis- 
aster at the Little Big Horn. 

Two articles in September deal with nature at 
its most awesome: Benedict Thielen’s tale of 
HURRICANES he has known and Noel Barber's 
account of life in ANTARCTICA today and as 
it was when the early explorers made history there. 

In addition, you'll find a six-page picture story 
of MITTERSILL CASTLE in Austria, now one 
of the world’s most elegant clubs; celebrated 
LAKE LUGANO, on the Italian-Swiss border, as 
the Place of the Month; a new Bargain Paradise, 
the Greek island of Mykonos, by David Dodge; 
Clifton Fadiman’s PARTY OF ONE; another 
provocative ANTIC ARTS personality piece; and 
ao HANDBOOK OF YOUR BACK-YARD 
PLAYGROUND with some down-to-earth tips 


on how to make the most of it. 


THE EDITORS 








PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


















Fiorida Massachusetts 
those who, 0 Come! Enjoy 9g 
ou the clean blue sea, golden 
y ¢ 
& sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, V@ 
ta, / P!ay golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 7 
relax in a story book setting on romantic oad 
= a“ 
w (—] 
©| Write for free color map, directory listing |}@ 
ee r7 


in Fort Lauderdale, 


Florida, it’s the 


TRADE WINDS fie 


on the 


HOTEL Atlantic 





| Superb cuisine, thoughtful service and beautiful 


decor, combined with true hospitality from owner- 
ship management, is your assurance of a most 
enjoyable vacation. The majority of our discriminat- 
ing guests return year after year. 


Facing directly on the ocean and Florida's finest 
beach, the Trade Winds Hotel has an ideal loca- 
tion. Convenient to smart shops, golf courses, deep 
sea fishing, horse and dog racing. Entertainment 
in our intimate Gold Room Lounge. Luncheon ter- 
race, overlooking the ocean. 


Attractive Rates 


Open October 31 to May Ist. 
Write for Color Brochure “H” 


TkTRADE WINDS 


Number One Atlantic Boulevard 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 
200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for bed- 
rooms with Ttane Bring the Family. Color brochure. 
E. Carr, Gulf Winds. St. Petersburg, Florida 











ws\ of stay, rooms ‘needed, whether hotel, 

% guest house, housekeeping cottage 
[-) or motel is desired. Write: 
of Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 

Hyannis 11, Mass. 














Your Host — Loring Grimes 




















N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 40 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 
cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
to a king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager. 


The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun- 
try Inn. Informal social events. $12 $17.50 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Straitsmouth Inn 
“The Sea Surrounds Us." Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 
Pin ate a point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room. 
ine New England Food. $65-$125 Wey a Ar including all 
meals. May 29—Oct. 1. Tel. K Ingswood 6 


Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, son Mass. 





Michigan 
in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


You'll like the colonial charm of 

this famous Inn, only 20 minutes 

"y trom downtown Detroit, near Ford 
Rotunda, neighbor of 

: HENRY FORD MUSEU 

. and GREENFIELD VILLAGE 

Every modern comfort; fine food 


2 in two restaurants, 
cocktail lounge... LOgan 5-3000 
135 air conditioned 








R.O.McLain, Mgr. 
y guest rooms with TV. 
x Write for brochure. DEARBORN, MICH. 





Connecticut 





The Homestead Inn 

New England C ay Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good ae Boy ation al Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. E eft onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel TO 9-700. 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 





TERRE REREREE EE 


Ogunguit~ 
—~ by the Sea, Maine ~~ 


Smooth beaches, majestic cliffs. Magnifi- 
cent scenery. Accommodations of all types. 
Late August is especially good for vacations 
here because of the warmer water, more 
sunshine & greater choice of accommoda- 
tions. 

Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Maine 


LEER EER REERE EE 


Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 


L k A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
ake vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 
No hay fever The Sherid G ille J ti Maine 














Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
& Relaxation. $9.50-$11 incl. meals. A tradition in hospi- 


tality. R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 





Meadowbrook Motor Inn 

Interstate Traffic Circle, Portsmouth, N.H. Finest accom- 
modations for 200 guests. Completely air conditioned. 
relevision. Phones. Heated pool. Playground for children. 
Dining rms. Cocktail lounge. Shops for men & women. 


Reservations—GEneva 6-2700. 


AUGUST 








HAVING 
TROUBLE 
FINDING 
ACCOMMODATIONS? 


It couldn’ t be 
easier! 





Use these pages 

as your directory to 
the most enjoyable 
places to stay. 


You'll be 
glad 
you did. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Virginia 








Summer Secret 


A knowing set of people, here at 
Dorado Beach, possess the secret of 
summer in Puerto Rico. Trade winds 
cool these shores all summer long and 
off-season rates are tempting. Join 
them? See your travel agent or New 
York Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Telephone ClIrcle 7-3080. 


DORADO BEACH 


Hotel & Golf Club 
~e DORADO + PUERTO RICO 





Arizona 





ARIZONA 


ycgow 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-M, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, oy Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Pian from 
$87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for folder. Open to October. 
10°, discount in rates during Sept. Rates for children. 
HANK HODER 








FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 








a 
~s 


Wherever the trip 


The advertisers on these pages 
invite your inquiries. Write to 
them for additional informa- 


tion, literature and reservations. 














BERMUDA’s 


LARGEST MOST EXCLUSIVE BEACH 


Pink coral sands on your 180-acre Castle 
Harbour estate . . . tennis, sailing, golf, 
shops, all at one sparkling resort. Danc- 
ing, entertainment nightly; only major 
hotel with fresh water throughout. 


JOHN C. FISCHBECK Il, Gen. Mer. 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


TUCKER’S TOWN 


See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
Wm. P Wolfe Org., Reps. 
500 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 LO 5-1114 
BOSTON + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « MIAMI 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « TORONTO 











Step into the past 


AT HISTORIC 





New 


VIRGINIA st 


ITH so much to see and do in restored Williams- 

burg you'll want to plan a leisurely visit of 
three or four days. You'll enjoy the Stocks and Pillory, 
the Governor’s Palace, the Capitol; 
century craftsmen and taking a trip to nearby 
Ss Jamestown and Yorktown. Golf, tennis, 
swimming. 

Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 

Lodge & Taverns + The Motor House 
Double room with bath from $9.00 

FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS, COLOR FOLDER, 
write pony ts, Williamsburg, Virginia, or contact Reservation Offices - 


: JO Rockefeller Plaza. Tele phone 
ton lie 19th Sireat, N.W. Telephone: REpublic 7-8114 



















watching 18th 


Clrcle 6-6800, Washing- 





Bermuda Cottages 

1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautifully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, refrig- 
erator and telephone. Reasonable daily rates. Private 
maid does your housekeeping. Write 


Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 





Jamaica 





Half 


Get away to tropic beauty .. ~ 


Only 5 hours by plane from New York City. 
See your travel agent or N. Y. Reservation 
Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 6-9260. 





New York, N.Y. 
City Hotel 

















Travel-wise men and women stay 
at the magnificent Barbizon-Plaza— 
40 stories of modern luxury, overlooking 
Central Park. Many rooms have 
magnificent views of the city. Flawless 
continental service and cuisine. 

In Mid-Manhattan—a few minutes, 
walk from the new Coliseum, 
Radio City, Broadway theatres, 
Fifth Avenue stores. Close to 
terminals and transit facilities. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, TV 
$8.50 to $13, doubles $12 to $20 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 













4. 
For teletype reservations NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. 4. 
Private Beach, Excellent Cuisine, C | Guests 
MODIFIED- AMERICAN PLAN 
ing Lake offers mile-long Boardwalk, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Dancing, Supper Clubs, Shops, Movies. 
Fine Highways; easily accessible by train or motor. 
ASON from JUNE 26th 
FOR FUN & RELAXATION, come to Spring Lake! 
Brochure and Rates on request 
A. P. ST.THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. Gibson 9-7700 








QNE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS 





THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON |}, VIRGINIA 








ua turn ye 
at Buck Hill 


Pleasant, mild days beckon you to en- 
joy the colorful Fall foliage of this 
Pocono Estate, Meals to match moun- 
tain appetites. Sports include golf, 
eiasee riding, hiking, lawn bowling. 







3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation 
Office 
AN 30 Rockefeller 


Plaz. 
Circle 5- “5620 





* 

Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

1600 ft. alt. in Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake. 
Outstanding cottage-lake resort for spring-fall honeymoons 


and summer vacations for the whole family. Round-the 
clock activities featuring all water sports. Entertainment, 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request 





Play and Relax 


In the cool comfort 
of Hotel Hershey 
Air-Conditioned 
Rooms with TV... 
Delicious Farm - 
Fresh Food... 
Golf, New Swim- 
ming Pool, Tennis, 
Riding . . . Lovely 
Cottages in The 
Pines with bath 
and phone. 





_ 


HERSHEY, PA. 
Open Year ‘Round 














Canada 





Oak Haven Inn 
Old Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedrooms for rest- 
ful vacation. On Tred Avon River for finest boating and 
fishing. rpapeggnee SF pe and shuffleboard. Rec. by Gour- 
met. Write or call TAlbot 2-1700 for brochure. 

Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md. 
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El Rancho Motor Hotel Ltd. 


In the center of Alberta's best Water Fow! and Upland Bird 


Shooting. Fishing permitted all year. Excellent main paved 
roads to such National Parks as Waterton, Banff and Lake 
Louise. Write for information 


Mayor Magrath Drive—Lethbridge, Alberta, Canade 
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now enables you to acquire a 







HOORAY FOR 
HOLLYWOOD 


1. Night and Day, 
pilus 11 more hits 





37. Lovely ‘‘musical 
portrait of nature” 





THE COLUMBIA &® RECORD CLUB 


T NORMAN LUBOFF | GRAND CANYON 
€] CHOIR 


(Rovoue 


THE LAMP iS LOW 
STRANGE MUSIC 
MY REVERIE 


19. No Other Love, 
Our Love, 10 more 


49. That's All Over, 
One More Ride, etc. 


EW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
MITROPOULOS. Cond 








STEREO RECORD LIBRARY 


at a saving 








ANY Sixx 


STEREO RECORDS 
FOR ONLY oy SB | RETAIL VALUE ur ro $3528 | 


SUITE 





2. A beloved 
American classic 


newest smash hit econo THAT Pur y 
BELOVED ER OF 4 
CHORUSES € ¥ econ" “Oy, ." 


MORMON TABERNACLE 


CHOI 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH 


40. ‘Hallelujah’, 
‘Finlandia’, etc 


10. Be My Love, 
Where or When, etc 


BUDDY COLE, Orgen 





9. Always, Please, 
Speak Low, 9 more 





28. Brahms’ most 
beloved symphony 


> LESTER 


¥- LANIN 
TRIO 
Cocktail 

> aed 


51. La Vie en Rose, 
Biack Bottom, etc 





38. ‘A standout 


11. Berlioz’ most 
popular work 


RED SHOES 


A 


OUIS SYMPHONY 
GOLSCHMANN con 


39. Also: Sylvia, 
Coppelia, etc. 


STRAVINSKY 
RITE OF SPRING 





A 


36. The ballet that 
“rocked the world’’ 


22. Organist Cole 
plays 11 hit tunes 


ELLINGTON 
INDIGOS 


31. Solitude, Au- 
tumn Leaves, etc 





[RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 
15. Broadway's 


24. 16 classical 
and pop selections 


42. 
| Got it Bad, 10 more 


if you join the Club now — and 
agree to purchase as few as 5 
selections from the more than 
100 to be made available dur- 
ing the coming 12 months 


M+ SCHUBER 
¥ KORSAKOV 


‘US - MANDEL 





lf you already own a new stereo- 
phonic phonograph, or plan to pur- 


chase one in the near future — 

here is a wonderful opportunity to 

acquire ANY SIX of the brand-new 

stereo records shown here for only 
98! 


We make this most extraordinary 
offer to demonstrate the money- 
saving advantages you will regu- 
larly enjoy as a member of the 
Columbia @ Record Club. In addi- 
tion to these tremendous savings, 
the Club provides you with expert 
guidance in building a well- 
balanced stereo record library of 
the music you enjoy most—whether 
it be classical or popular! 


Read below how the Club op- 


Body and Soul, 








MILES DAVIS 
PLAYS 
PORGY AND BESS 


7 





47. A jazz genius 





KIRBY STONE | | ex 
FOUR 


17. Rain, Bidin 
My Time, 10 more 


21 


SERENADE OF THE BELLS 


SAMMY 
KAYE 


ORCHESTRA 
& CHORUS 


43. Del Rio, Bells 


























ensembie’’—Variety plays Gershwin of St. Mary's, etc. 
yp LES & LARRY || PROKOFIEV 
ELGART ( SYMPHONY NO.5 
AND just in Time i 
ALL Bidin’ My Time A 
bt pad ome Prelude to a Kiss ; 
; PLUS 9 OTHERS PHILADELPHIA ORCH.. ORMANDY 
14, Lady in Red, 48. You're Drivin’ 34. Prokofiev's 


Small Fry, 10 more 


Me Crazy, 11 more 





TRAMSFIGURED MIGHT 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
FANTASIA OM THEME BY TALUS 





. 
Strings of New York Phiharmentc 
MTROFOULOL (OND 
















35. 2 passionate 
and poetic works 


120 


JAZZ IMPRESSIONS 
OF EURASIA 


DAVE BRUBECK ™ 
QUARTET 


46. 7 jazz impres- 
sions of Asia 





greatest work 


COLUMBIA 
& 
RECORD 


CLUB 
Terre Haute, ind. 


ROUMANIAN 
APSODIES 142 


€ Ye 


+ “ 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH. ORMANDY 


« Four dashing, 
fiery rhapsodies 






erates . then mail the coupon, 
without money, to receive the six 
stereo records of your choice — all 
six for only $5.98. 





IMPORTANT NOTE: 
Stereo records must 
be played only ona 
stereo phonograph 



























of 40% 








JOHNNY MATHIS 


MARCHE SLAV_ 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN 


NIGHT ON 
BALD MOUNTAIN 


MITROPOULOS 
NEW YORK PHILHARMON 





8. What’ll | Do, 
Warm, 10 more 


5. 16 favorites — 


7. Three brilliant 
Sweet Violets, etc. 


hi-fi showpieces 
PERCY FAITH sno oncn 





MY FAIR LADY 
IN. STEREO 


Ly 





A 


6. Complete score 
of this hit musical 


MENDELSSOHN 
HAYDN 


YNDON SYMPHONY 


L 
Bernstein »i’ S¥ 
NEW YORK at ~~ 


12. Let's Dance, 
Jubilee, 7 more 


27. Granada, La 
Paloma, 11 more 


GRIEG 
p 


a ert 


RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody on 





MAHALIA JACKSON 
AT THE 1958 
NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


NY 


ody on a 
Theme of Pagani 
PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT. pane 


PHILHARMON! 





29. High-spirited, 


3. Didn't It Rain, 
gay symphonies 


God Is Real, etc. 
BEETHOVEN 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 
EROICA 


25. Two very pop- 
uar piano works 


HOLLYWOOD 





’ 


BRUNO WALTER 


4. An heroic work, 
superbly performed 


44. 12 songs from 
famous movies 


13. Don’t Blame 
Me, Lucky Day, etc. 





Ella Fitzgerald 


50. Where or When, 
Manhattan, 10 more 


Tchaikovsky 
FON At agiillls 
SYMPHONY 


> d Mitropoulos 
New York 
Philharmonic 


30. A ‘‘must”’ for 
any record library 


THE FOUR LADS 


BREEZIN’ ALONG 

RAY ELLIS and tes orchestra 
20. Come to Me, 
Long Ago, 10 more 
PINES OF ROME 
FOUNTAINS OF ROME 





<a, sll 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 





18. Two electrify- 
ing tone poems 





KOSTELANETZ 
Romantic Music of 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


R. STRAUSS: DON JUAN 
DEATH ang TRANSFIGURATION 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL 


ERNSTEIN 


NEW YORK PHILHARMON 









at caval 


HIS GREATEST HITS 








33. 11 beautiful, 
immortal melodies 


16. Two colorful, 
exciting scores 


41. Strauss’ love- 
liest tone poems 


45. Tico-Tico, 
Brazil, 10 others 





-——} SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $5.98 = 








HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: 
* You enroll in either one of the Club’s two COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 225-1 CIRCLE 6 
Stereo Divisions: Classical OR Popular — which- Stereophonic Section, Terre Haute, Indiana NUMBERS 
ever one best suits your musical taste I accept your offer and have circled at the right the num- BELOW 
bers of the six records I wish to receive for $5.98, plus small 
* Each month the Club’s staff of music experts mailing charge. Enrol! me in the following Stereo Division 1 7 36 
selects outstanding recordings that deserve a of the Club: 2 18 37 
place in your new stereo record library. These (check one box only) 
selections are fully described in the Club’s enter- [] Stereo Classical () Stereo Popular 3 19 #38 
taining and informative Music Magazine, which 
you receive free each month I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 100 to 4 20 39 
be es es one 12 months, at regular list price 
tial plus small mailing charge. For every two additional selec- 5 21 40 
* ow ae ae tions I accept, Tam to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic stereo 
take NO record in any particular month ae oF a _ 6 22 41 
* Your only obligation as a member is to pur- ee [oS 
chase five selections from the more than 100 ee...) sa freee nae 8 25 43 
Columbia or Epic stereo records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months . . . and you may discontinue TS ee, 9 27 «44 
membershio eny time thereafter AY Mi RRirrececcececcecccnceccecscesccesserensecsrccsesssseseserssessees 
ip any e thereafte 10 28 45 
* After purchasing only five records, if you wish Mix t than enagusaenepudidenscivaanes eos PE ie MO nade sccvescece 11 29 46 
to continue your membership, you will receive a ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 
12” Columbia or Epic stereo Bonus record of your FOR CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP: address 11-13 Soho Street, Toronto 2B 12 30 47 
choice free for every two additional selections you If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
buy from the Club lished Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 13 31 «448 
subscriptions, fill in below: 
* The records you want are mailed and billed at “3 
the regular list price of $4.98 (Classical Selec- PE tv oes Saad thee tianshnecevesepecevavesesindszetsineneeoes 15 34 50 
tions, $5.98) — plus a small mailing charge 
* Mail the coupon now to receive the six stereo Dealer's Address............ seen eee neeeeeeeee ceeeeeeseneteseneeaeens 285-2 1% 35 51 
records of your choice for only $5.98! ®**Columbia,"* @, **Epic,"’ Marcas Reg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1959 F-72 
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FOR THOSE UNBEARABLY HOT DAYS AHEAD... 


‘You Can Depend on General Motors 
Air Conditioning for Refreshing Relief 
from Heat, Humidity, Dust and Pollen ! 
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Driving’s a picnic . . . with Harrison Air Conditioning in your car. Whether 
ou’re in the thick of summer traffic or rolling along in blistering 
hh heat, Harrison provides a pleasurable —- all journey long 
cool Our with cool, refreshing air. You’re relaxed in an atmosphere free of 
“ . by tho 4 excess humidity, dust and road noise. You'll feel better . . . even look 
“c cont better at trip’s end. Harrison Air Conditioning is tailor-made for 
1959 Cadillaes, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs and Chevrolets.* 


L/ARRISOV GREAT NEW DISCOVERY FOR POLLEN SUFFERERS! 


Here’s positive proof that Harrison Air Conditioning not only beats heat 


UTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING and excess humidity but conquers pollen too. Now you can ride 
in an atmosphere that’s 98% polle n free. Recent laboratory tests 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR prove conclusively that Harrison’s scientifically designed evaporator traps 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER and washes away 98% of all pollen ... keeps the air inside your car 


refreshingly clean. These tests, independently conducted by one of 

the nation’s leading authorities on pollen, verify the findings of 

GM Research Engineers in a series of road tests. Ask your dealer for a 

cool demonstration drive—discover the delightful difference with 
COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE Harrison Air Conditioning—a reliable General Motors product. 


*Also available on many Chevrolet truck models, 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS + OIL COOLERS + THERMOSTATS «+ AIR CONDITIONERS « HEATERS + DEFROSTERS 





Revere introduces world’s first completely automatic camera 
with continuous super-sharp =2C9C77_ action! 





CINE — 


ELECTRIC EYE-MATIC CAMERA 


Normal, wide angle and telephoto lens coverage with continuous sharpness throughout entire zooming range! 





One lens instead of three gives same 
professional effects you see at the 
theatre and on TV! 


A \ 
fa? WIDE 
Ta ie ANGLE— 
ek, Change 
=<’ tens effects 
without 
taking eye 


from viewfinder or stopping 
camera. Slide zoom lens 
back for Wide Angle shots. 








fot 
> NORMAL 
- = @ —Glide the 
wP 4 zoom lens 
=< *@ forward to 
gradually 
bring in 


Normal view. You haven't 
stopped camera or glanced 
away from viewfinder. 





{ ~~ 
fg 4 attr 
oa a PHOTO— 
wi © Extend the 
=_ OG zoom lens. 
_— Distant 
shots zoom 


in larger and larger. Get big 
close-ups, candid movies of 
people, birds, animals, etc. 





COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC WITH BACK-LIGHT COMPENSATION 


Here is dramatic super-sharp CINE-ZOOM action plus automatic electric eye expo- 
sure. Zooming is accomplished without removing eye from the viewfinder or stopping 
camera to make lens adjustment. The super fas!’ WOLLENSAK f/1.8 Raptar ZOOM 
Lens glides back and forth creating the normal, wide angle and telephoto lens effects. 
Exposure is automatic. The electric eye adjusts lens iris continuously and automati- 
cally as operator slowly pans from sunlight to shade. “Optic-Scale” with insufficient 
light signal; ingenious iris automatically compensates for “difficult” back-lighted 
subjects; easy drop-in film spool load; extra-large picture-window viewfinder tinted 
for the three fields; parallax adjustment; lightweight, die cast body and many other 
outstanding features. 


50 
Model CA-7 —Spool load, with f/1.8 Cine-Zoom Lens, F.E.T. inc..... wee S179 

Model CA-8— Magazine load, with f/1.8 Cine-Zoom Lens, F.E.T. inc.......$209.50 
REVERE 


CAMERA COMPANY e CHICAGO 16 e LOS ANGELES 7 





ELECTRIC 
EYE-MATIC 
sets correct 
exposure auto- 
matically and 
continuously. 


OoOepTiIC- 
SCALE seen 
in viewfinder 
shows expos- 
ure value of 
scene and 
warns when 
lightis too dim. 











“777" 8mm Projector 
—Fitting companion to your 
Revere Eye-Matic Camera. 
Simple forward and reverse; 
‘4" F/1.6 wide-scope lens; 750- 
watts; 2-400 ft. reels; lubricated 
for life; self-contained carrying 


be Saresivee haa $127.50 





